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INSTITUTIONS, &ec. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
The ANNIVERSARY will be held at Burlington-house, 


on Monday, the 28th inst., at One p.m. The dinner will take | 


t the Freemasons’ Tavern, at Seven p.m. precisely ; 
the President, the Karl de Grey and Ripon, in the chair. 
RoxAar BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s 

Park.—The EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, Flowers, and 
Fruit this season will take place on Wednesday, May 30, 
June 20, and July 4. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens 
only, by orders from Fellows or Members of the Society. 
Price on or before Saturday, May 19, 4s.; after that day, 5s. ; 
or on the days of exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 





LX NEAN SOCIETY, Burlington-house, 
Piccadilly, London, May 15, 1860.-The ANNIVER- 
SARY MEETING of the Linnean Society will be held here 
on Thursday, the 24th of this month, at One o'clock men 
for the Election of a Council and Officers for the ensuing year ; 
and the Members of the Society will afterwards dine together 
at the ip a a taped i ». St. : ee Dinner 
be on the table at half-past Five o'clock. 
be OHN J. BENNETT, Secretary. 
N.B. Tickets for the dinner, including tea and coffee, at 20s. 
each, may be had of Mr. Kippist, at the apartments of the 
Society ; or at the bar of the Tavern. 


| ° ‘ 

[HE COMMITTEE of Sir JAMES 

BROOKE'S TESTIMONIAL FUND, being desirous 

of closing the SUBSCRIPTION LIST on the Ist of June 

next, will be obliged to those gentlemen who intend to add 

their names kindly to communicate with the Treasurer or the 
Honorary Secretaries without delay. 

}. G. GLYN, 67, Lombard-street, E.C., Treasurer. 





J.C. TEMPLER, Dudley Lodge, Harrow. N.W. ) Hon 
eee 8, Old-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, j Seca. 
_May 16, 1860. 
for the AD- 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The Thirtieth MEET- 
ING will be held at Oxford, commencing on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 27, 1860, under the presidency of The LORD WROT- 
TESLEY, M.A., V.P.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

The Reception Room ~wj}] be at the Divinity School. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read at the Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by a statement whether or not the 
author will be present at the meeting, may be addressed to 
John Phillips, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Assistant General Secre- 
tary, University Museum, Oxford; or to H. J. S. Smith, Esq., 
M.A., Balliol College; George Griffith, Esq., M.A., Jesus 
College; and George Rolleston, M.D., Lee’s leader in Ana- 
tomy in the University of Oxford. 








JOHN TAYLOR. F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 

RNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 

LONDON, established in 1837. 
Patron.—H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. K.C.B. &c. 
President. 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. F.R.S., &. 
Council, 


The Right Hon, the Earl of| J. H. Maude, Esq. 
Carnarvon, V.P. His Grace the Duke of Marl- 


Harry Chester, Esq. borough, V.P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of | The Hon. C. A. Murray, V.P. 
Ellesmere. V.P. The Earl of Orkney 


The Kev. Cyril Page 
Th ym. Campbell Scarlett, 


Major-General the Hon. J. Y. 
tt 


Scarle 
Wm. Whately, Esq., Q.C. 
bi ae Mr Justice Williams, 


General Sir Wiliam Gomm, 
K.C.B. 

J. R. Gowen, Esq , F.G.S, 

Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. 

Sir Benjamin Hawes, K.C.B., 


W. Hall, Esq., F.G.S., Hon, 
See. 





The Council of this Society, which for 23 years has main- 
tained in St. James's, Hyde, and Victoria Parks a gratuitous 
exhibition of water-fowl, ap ls to the public for thesup- 
port required to increase and to improve the coliections. 

Their Repserhy is evident to every one that frequents the 
Parks. yhen the $8 -were first turned dewn on the St. 
James’s Lake. in 1835-6, and for several subsequent years, they 
were constantly subjected to depredation and mischievous 
cruelty; but of late years, habituated to their presence, the 
public have not only ceased to molest them, but have learned 
to observe them with an intelligent interest, and to take a 
= pleasure in feeding them. 

It is now proposed, if funds can be obtained, to withdraw 


all birds of false poem, and to purchase specimens of 
many — not now ad; and, if the consent 
of her Majesty's Commissioners be obtained, to place 


gold and silver pheasants, peafowl, and other ornamental 
and interesting birds, in pens, in suitable positions, 
in the Parks. There are at present in St. James’s 
Park about twenty-eight different species of water-fowl. 
Formerly there were not fewer than forty there; andevery 
reader of “‘ Yarrell’s British Birds "is aware how frequently 
his illustrations are taken from that collection. The advan- 
tages of increasing the attractions of those great national 
gardens, the public parks, are obvious. 

Donations of money and birds are invited. 

The following is a list of the sums received by the Treasurer 
during the year 1859: 
The Duke of Buccleuch £1 1 0 
The Duke of Marlbo- 

iy at ee 
The 1 of Aberdeen 
The Karl of Orkney ... 
The Earl of Carnarvon 
The Earl of Ellesmere 


Sir Benjamin Hawes, 
_ 4 
The Hon. Mr. Justice 


Terrick Hamilton... 
7h era 
Harry Chester ... ... 
The Rev. Cyril Page ... 
Wm. Whateley, Q.C.... 
J. R. Gowen 2... ose ove 
H. J. Maude ... se ase 
(A eee 
G. R. Clarke ... 0 a 
Arthur Yates... ..  o. 
W.M. Coulthurst... 
B. Waterlow... 2 a» 


Sir Charles Forbes “r on - ~ oe 
—— ae MP... 220! H. Baker... 1... 
scriptions (one ) and donations are received at 
Messrs. Ransom and aa ” $ 
the Cottage of the Soesty St James's Parkes tS na 
Y Order of the Council, 
WM. HOLL, Hon. Secretary. 


Viscount Hill... ... 
Lord Tenterden ... ... 
Lord Cranworth ... 
Lieut. -Gen. the Hon. 
The Honble. Campbell 
le. Cam 
enn we ro pa 
en. Sir Wm. 
yRGB. — “ 
ce-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood names 
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ARMY AND NAVY CLUB.—The 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of 


this Club will take place on Monday, the 2lst of May instant. 
The chair will be taken at 2 o'clock precisely. 
Pall-mall, May 7, 1860. By order of the Committee. 


V OLUNTEER SERVICE CLUB.— 
Members are informed that the CLUB was OPENED 
on the 15th instant, at 53, St. James's-street, 8. W. 
At a Special Meeting of the Committee, held on the 7th 
instant (Lord Elcho, M.P., in the chair), the following noble- 
men and gentlemen were nominated a sub-committee to carry 
out the new arrangements :— 
Sir Ralph Anstruther, Bart. Lt.-Col. G. M. Hicks 
Captain the Hon. T. C. Bruce | Alexander Stavely Hill, Esq., 
Major Brewster D.C.L. 
; Lt.-Col. the Hon. .C. H. 
Lindsay 


Dr. John Rose Cormack 
Lt.-Col. Lord Elcho, M.P. | 
Thomas 8. Egan, Esq. | Lt.-Col. Viscount Ranelagh 
Lt.-Col Eari Grosvenor, M.P. | Captain Josiah Wilkinson 
By order, WILLIAM DE CARTERET, Secretary. 
Club-honse, 53, St. James's-street, 17th May, 1860. 


ADCLIFFE OBSERVATORY, 
OXFORD.—The Trustees request that Applications and 
Testimonials of Gentlemen who may be desirous of being ap- 
inted to the vacant office of OBSERVER may be sent to 
Mr. GEORGE BRAMWELL, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, Lon- 
don, before the Ist of June next. The salary will be 500i. per 











annum. House rent free; rates and taxes and gardener’s 

wages paid. 

H OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BROMPTON. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, Donations, and Legacies are greatly 
NEEDED to MAINTAIN in full vigour this Charity, which 
has no Endowment. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 

HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 
_ Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 


N\—HHE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 


34, SOHO-SQUARE.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has re- | 


sided many years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Schools to her 
REGISTER of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFES- 
SORS. School Property transferred, and Pupils introduced in 
England, France, and Germany. No charge to Principals. 


COLLEGES ann SCHOOLS. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


Carrington Lodge, Richmond, near London. 

This scheol having been removed to more extensive pre- 
mises there is accommodation for additional boarders. 

The pupils are efficiently prepared for the Public Schools, 
Universities, and professional life, including the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Service. 

The year is divided into three terms, the charges for each 
being twelve or fourteen guineas. For a prospectus, with 
other particulars, apply to the Principal. 











April 24, 1860. 
REMOVED FROM KENSINGTON HALL. 
ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 


BELSIZE PARK, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
Principal—Mrs. JOHNSON. 
Director of Education—MR. JOHNSON, 


This Institution is ready for the reception of Resident | 


Pupils. Ladies in the neighbourhood may avail themselves 
of the principal Classes, Lectures, and Lessons; a List of 
which, together with the terms and the General Prospectus, 
may be obtained of the Principal. 
ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 
BELSIZE PARK, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 

Mr. JOHNSON’S LECTURES “On the Physical and 
Mental Sciences, and their Application to Domestic Economy, 
the Preservation of Health, and the Education of Children,” 
will COMMENCE on the following Days :— 

Natural History ......... May 7, at 7 P.M. 
Mental Science............ May 8, at 7 P.M. 
Natural Philosophy ... May 9, at 23 P.M. 

These Lectures may be attended by Ladies who are not 
regular Pupils. 

Fee, One Guinea per Course, in advance. 

Syllabuses, Prospectuses, &c., may be obtained of Mra. 
JOHNSON, the Principal. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, HARLOW, is 
especially intended to afford the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN a careful training in the principles of the Church of 
England, in addition to the ordinary course of instructions 
peers at the public schools. Students intended for the Mili- 
itary. Naval, or Civil Services are prepared for the Public 
Examinations, &c. 
French and German by a foreign Professor. 
Each boy has a separate dormitory. 
Easter Term begins this year April 16th. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the President, or 
to the Rev. CHARLES MILLER, Vicarage, Harlow. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Carlisle—A Cam- 
bridge Graduate in Honours will be REQUIRED, after 
Midsummer, as MATHEMATICAL MASTER. A practical 
knowledge of physical science necessary, and a preference will 
vento a married man. He will have a house, rent, rates, 
and taxes free, and permission to receive boarders. Sa’ J 
according to qualifications. The master will be required to 
enter upon his duties on or about the Ist August. 
For full particulars apply, with testimonials and references, 
until June 20, to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 


BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 

Trustees are desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS for 
the OFFICE of HEAD MASTER to this anciently endowed 
grammar school. 

The election will be made subject to the provisions of a 
scheme sqgruret by the Court of Chancery, which requires 
the Head Master to be a Master of Arts, at least, of one of the 
English Universities. 

e will be required to reside, free of rent and taxes, at the 
dwelling-house attached to the school; but he will not be 
allowed to take boarders nor to accept any cure or employ- 
ment, ecclesiastical or civil. 

Any further information may be obtained by reference to the 
Sec ry, to whom applications and testimonials must be 
transmitted on or before he 12th OY Oe: ‘. 

. R, Secretary. 

14, Queen-square, Bristol, May 11, 1860. : ; 

















r | YHE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL NAVI- 
GATION, Gravesend.—NOTICE.—Pupils desirous of 
joining the SUMMER CRUISES for practical tuition must 
enter without delay, as only a limited number can be received. 
Prospectuses post free = oon to Geo. H. BouLTER, 
ncipal. 


OME EDUCATION.—A Clergyman’s 
Wife, having no young children, would be happy te 
TAKE CHARGE of a few little GIRLS, and watch them 
with maternalcare. Their education would be superintended 
by a daughter who has had eight years’ experience as a go- 
verness, and can have unexceptionable testimonials from the 
tamilies with whom she has resided. 
Full particulars will be given upon application to “ A. B.,” 
care of Mr. Gould, Printer, Swaffham, Norfolk. 
UITION, for Cambridge, WANTED.—A 
gentleman wishes to PLACE a YOUTH, of 17. with a 
Graduate in Honours of Cambridge, who has one or two other 
pupils. Residence near London preferred. 
ddress “B. A."" Swallow's Library, 25, Everett-street, 
Russell-square, stating fair terms and full particulars as re- 
gards the domestic establishment, number and ages of other 


pupils, &c. 
THE PRESS. 
| HE PRESS.—An experienced RE- 


| PORTER, possessing the highest testimonials of his 
| ability and energy, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. The Ad- 
| vertiser is also well practised in the French Language, an 
| acquisition which he would be willing to turn to practical 
account if required. 
Address * A. B.,"’ 169, Albany-street, Regent's-park, N. W. 











—" 














| 

| DITORIAL.—A gentleman, of high 
| literary and general attainments, practically acquainted 
| with the duties of the editorial chair, is desirous of an 
| a“ 3AGEMENT on a Metropolitan Journal of Liberal politics ; 
| 

| 


<> | 


with a view to ultimate partnership preferred. 
Address “ Eprror,”” Deacon's News Rooms, 154, Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C. 








THE ARTS. 


| OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
| COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
| TION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East (close 
to the National Gallery), from nine till dusk. A.'mittance ls. 
Cc JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
| in WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SIXTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN at 

their Gallery, 53, Pall-mall, near St. James's Palace. Admis- 
| sion 1s.; season tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


atalogue 6d. 








pNstitut ION of FINE ARTS, Portland 
Gallery, 316, Regent-street, W., ite the Polytechnic. 
—The THIRTEEN H ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, from 9 
till dusk. Admission ls. Catalogues 6d. 

BELL SMITH, Sec. _ 


EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
| BRITISH ARTISTS, incorporated by Royal Charter. — 
| The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
| OPEN, from nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance 1s. 

| — Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. T. ROBERTS, Sec. 

| _ ‘a TNY 
XHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S 
| PAINTING of the FINDING of the SAVIOUR in the 
| TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in LF 1854, is now 
| on view at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond-street, from 
| 9till5. Admission 1s. 


| (NHE LATE SIR WIILLAM ROSS, R.A. 
| An EXHIBITION of the Works of this Artist is NOW 
| OPEN at the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi. Admis- 
| sion One Shilling. The ¥ xhibition will close on the 31st May. 
_P. LE NEVE FOSTER. Secretary. _ 
WITZERLAND and SAVOY, from the 
Righi Kulme at Sunrise, is now OPEN at BURFORD'S 
PANORAMA, Leicester-square ; also Venice during the Car- 
nival, and the City of Canton. Admission Is. to each view. 
Schools and children half-price. Daily from 10 till dusk. 
Ross EXHIBITION.—A collection of 
WORKS of the late Sir WM. ROSS, R.A., is now 
EXHIBITED at the Rooms of the Society of Arts, John- 
street, Adelphi. The Exhibition will close at the end of May. 
Admission Is. P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
HE Rev. JOHN WESLEY and _ his 
FRIENDS, at Oxford.—This celebrated PICTURE of 
the Origin of the great Revival of the last century, painted by 
Marshall Claxton, now ON VIEW at Messrs. Lioyd, Brothers, 
and Co.'s gallery, 96, Gracechurch-street. 
O PICTURE DEALERS, Pawnbrokers, 
and others.—LOST or STOLEN, about a month ago, 
THREE small WATER-COLOUR. DRAWINGS, copies of 
and and 

















Correggio’s Magdalene, Murillo's 

Carlo Dolci’s Madonna and Child, Th v ~~ 
frames. Any one giving such 

recovery of the same if lost, or t! < «a 
if stolen, shall be liberally REWAKUoD.~\ 
Apply to Messrs. TRoLLoPE and Sons, 15, Parliament-street. 


[HE WORCESTER SOCIETY of ARTS. 
Sixth Exhibition. August 1860. 

Works ef Art intended for this Exhibition, must be 
addressed to the Secretary, and delivered at the Society's 
Rooms, in Pierpoint-street, Worcester, or to Mr. Joseph 
Green, of 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, London, on 
or before the 8th August next. < 

Further particulars and a copy of the Notice pare 
may be obtained on ——— R, BAYLIS, : 

7, Tything, Wercester, 9th May 1860. a. 
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ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT. 
TO ART-STUDENTS AND ARTIST-WORKMEN. 

PRIZES are offered for‘ MODELLING, METAL-WORK, 
WOOD CARVING, COLOURED DECORATION, and 
DRAWING for PAINTED GLASS. 

Particulars may be had of the Attendant in the Gallery of 
the Architectural Museum; by letter to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, at 13, Stratford-place, W.; or, at the Offices of the 
Builder and Building News. 

A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Honorary Secretary. 
~ (13, Stratford-place, W.) 
“ , \wv a r 

POYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 

& GA LLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 

Fine specimens of the following and other Masters :— 
Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 


PPHE 








Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. A.R.A. Hering W. C. Smith, 
Ward, R A. O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, R.A. G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswick.R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R. A. Niemann Havller 
Mulready, R.A. » W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, It. A. Baxter Duncan E. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R.A, Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham 
Frost, A.R.A. A.Johnston Taylor utrie. 


Poole, A.R.A. Smalifield 
The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
6, Bishopsgate-street Within. 





AMUSEMENTS. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 


week ending Saturday, May 26:—Monday, open at 9; 
Tnesday to Friday, open at 10. “Admission, One Shilling; 
Children under twelve, Sixpence. 

Orchestral Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte performances 
daily. The Picture Gallery is re-opened. Machinery in motion. 
Beautiful show of Flowers throughout the Palace, and great 
display of Tulips on the Terraces. 

Saturday, open at 12. GRAND FLOWER SHOW. Ad- 
mission by Two Guinea Season Tickets free ; One Guinea ditto 
en payment of Half-a-crown; Day Tickets, 7s. 6d., or, if 
purchased before the day, 5s. each. These are now ready 
at the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, or may be had by 
orfler of the usual agents. 

Sunday, open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously by tickets. 

On WHIT-MONDAY a POPULAR FETE and BALLOON 
ASCENT by Mr. Coxwell. Particulars will be announced. 


MUSIC. 
4 R. LINDSAY SLOPER begs to announce 


that his CONCERT will take place on Saturday Morn- 
Further particulars 

















ine, June 23, at the St. James's Hall. 
will be duly announced 

M ISS LEFFLER begs to announce that her 
A CONCERT will take place on ‘Tuesday, June 5, at the 
Mr. 





St. James's Hall. Miss Arabella Goddard and Sims 


Reeves are already engaged. 
MA DEMOISELLE CAROLINE 
4 VALENTIN has the honour to announce that her 
MATINEE MUSICALE will take place on Wednesday the 
®%th of June, at the Hanover-square Rooms, at 3 o'clock. 

6, Duke-street, Manchester-square, W. 


sa Tf ro 
N SS EMMA BUSBY begs to announce 
4 that her MORNING CONCERT will take place at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday, May 28, when she will 
be assisted by artists of the first eminence. Tickets at the 
Musicsellevs; and at Miss E. Bussy’s residence, 42, Bland- 
ford-square. 
an hl 1 

M R. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL GRAND 
4 MORNING CONCERT, at HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE, is fixed for MONDAY, 18th JUNE, under the 
immediate patronage of Her Most GracioustMajesty the 
Queen, H.R.H. the Prince Consort, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. All the emi- 
nent talent of Her Majesty’s Theatre and the most distin- 
guished instrumental performers available will appear on the 
eccasion. Further particulars will be duly announced. Boxes, 
three, four, five, and six guineas; pit stalls one guinea each, 
for which an early application is solicited, to be had of Messrs. 
Cnarre_t, Messrs. LEADER and Cock, New Bond-street; 
Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., HamMonp's (late Jullien), 
Regent-street; Mr. MircHert's Royal Library, Old Bond- 
street; Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly; the box-office of Her Majestv’s Theatre; and at Mr. 
Benepict’s, 2, Manchester-square, W 


> as - 
ONDON SOCIETY for TEACHING the 

4 BLIND to READ, Avenue-road, Regent’s-park: Patron 
—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen.—A GRAND CON- 
CERT, under the patronage of her Grace the Duchess of 
Mariborough. her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, the | 
Right Hon. the Countess of Cawdor, &c., will take place at | 
St. James's Hall. on Tuesday evening, June 12, when the fol- | 
lowing ladies and gentlemen, who have kindly volunteered 
their services, will perform :—Madame Catherine Hayes, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Messent, Miss Lascelles, Miss 
Eytes, and Miss Arabella Goddard; Messrs. Wilbye Cooper 
and Santley ; Herr Becker, and Signor Piatti. 

Fall particulars will be shortly announced. Sofa stalls, 
Ts. Gl; balcony (front row), 7s. 6d. and 5s.; area, 5s. (all 
numbered and reserved); unreserved seats, ls. A limited 
number of reserved seats at 10s. 6d. 

Tiekets may be had at Messrs. CRameR, BEALE, and Co.'s, 
Regent-street; Apprson, HoLueEr, and Co.'s, Regent-street ; 
CmarreLL and Co's, New Bond-street; Mr. MiTcHELL's, 
Roya} Library, 33. Old Bond-street; Kerra, Prowse, and Co.'s, 
Cheapside; Fantan’s Musical Library, Circus-road, Portland- 
town; Mr. Austty, Ticket-office, St. James's Hall: andof the 
Secretary, Mr. Joun SEvr¥, at the Institution. 


N ISS LAVINIA TAYLOR begs to 
A inform her friends and pupils she is in town for the 
season. All communications respecting pupils for the Con- 
eertina, Engagements for Concerts, and Musical Soirées, to be 
Addressed to 197, Euston-road, Euston-square, N.W. 


























A SHBEE and DANGERFIELD, |! 
4% LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS & PRINTERS inCOLORS, | 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 
No. 2, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Estimates given for the Mlustration of Periodical and other 
publications. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


A selected Portion of Rare and Valuable Works, formed 
by the late 8S. W. SINGER, Esq. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
. JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary property 
and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, the 24th day of May, 1860, at 
10’clock precisely, a Selected Portion of Choice and interesting 
Copies of 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS collected by the late 
8S. W. SINGER, Esq. 

well-known in the Literary World, as the Author of many 
Works and an Editor of Shakespeare, &c.; comprising beauti- 
ful Specimens of the Libraries of Maioli, Grolier, Cardinal 
de Bourbon, Marguerite de Valois, Thuanus, Longepierre, 
Count Hoym, Sir Robert Dudley Earl of Leycester, Sir K. 
Digby, and of the principal Collectors of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues hadon 
receipt of two stamps. 
A Valuable Collection of Rare and Curious Articles relating 

to America and the West Indies, Voyages and Travels, 

Works on Angling, Early English Poetry, &c. 

AY ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
7 JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, MAY 25, and seven following 
days (Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock precisely each day, an 
Important and Valuable 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

containing numerous rare and curious Articles relating to the 
Discovery, Early History. and Religious and Political Contro- 
versies Of America and the West Indies—Voyages and 
Travels in various Parts of the World—an extensive Collec- 
tion of Works on Angling, partly from the Library of the late 
Mr. Haslewood—Pictorial Productions, with Lilustrations by 
Messrs. Bewick, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, and others—scarce 
Theological Works—Black-Letter Books— Early English 
Poetry, Song Books, and Facetie#—an important Collection of 
Treatises on the Marriage and Divorce Question—an exten- 
sive Series of Psalm and Hymn Books—with many Works of 
general interest, both curious and rare. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on re- 
ceipt of four stamps. i 
The very Choice and Valuable Collection of Engravings, the 

Property of the Rev. H. WELLESLEY. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 


JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their house, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, JUNE 2, at 1 o’clock pre- 


cisely, 
THE CHOICE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
ENGRAVINGS, 

the property of the Rev. H. WELLESLEY, D.D., Principal 
of New Inn Hall, Oxford. Part the Second, consisting of a 
splendid Series of the Works of the Early Italian School. de- 
scribed in the thirteenth volume of Partsch’s ‘ Peintre 
Graveur,” comprising specimens by Mantegna, Baldini, Cam- 
pagnola, Mocetto, Niccoletto da Modena, &c.; the Giuoco dei 
Tarocchi, and an extraordinary series of genuine Nielli, many 
of them unknown to M. Duchesne, and of the most refined 
quality, selected from the Sykes, Wilson, and other celebrated 
cabinets. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of two stamps. 
The great Historical Collection, formed at an enormous cost 

by the collector and founder of the Napoleon Museum, of 

which a large portion is embodied. It was exhibited at the 

Egyptian Hall in 1843, and excited the wonder and admi- 

ration of many thousands of the highest orders of society. 

Teta ‘ 
N ESSRS. CHINNOCK and GALS- 

WORTHY are instructed by the owner to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, No. 21, Old Bond-street, on 
MONDAY, JUNE 18, and ten following days, this very exten- 
sive and valuable HISTORICAL COLLECTION of more than 
30,000 original MSS. and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, with 
10,000 portraits and crests of the writers. Among them are 
the kings, queens, and most eminent persons of nearly all 
nations, to important documents, arranged chronologically, in 
more than 100 folio vols., of 200 pages each, elegantly bound. 
Each vol. will be sold separately, being complete as a collection 
of about 300, with many portraits. In British history they 
commence with the very rare ones of the Cardinal Beaufort, 
Duke of Glocester, Richard IIL, and all the kings and queens 
regnant to and of Victoria. Also very valuable Shake- 
spearian parchment deeds, relics, &c., including the magni- 
ficent Garrick vase, made from the mulberry tree that 
Shakespeare planted in his garden at Stratford-on-Avon 
in 1602. In American history the first President, Gene- 
ral Washington, to President Filmore. The papers of 
eminent persons of these two nations only occupy more than 
forty vols. In French history, Louis XI. to Louis Napoleon. 
During this, its most important period, this collection is very 
rich in those who were the most prominent during the Revo- 
lution of 1789 and the reign of the Great Napoleon, including 
many hundreds of his own letters and papers, and those of all 
his family. No expense or trouble during forty years has been 
spared to make this portion of the historical collection unique. 
There are also a great many Austrian, Bohemian, Danish, 
Egyptian, Prussian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and other 
documents. A magnificent collection of more than 600 very 
tine drawings, including those of the 256 Sovereign Pontiffs of 
and from the Apostle St. Peter, 14,000 rare and many beautiful 
portraits (no duplicates), many prints, about 600 models of and 
from antique gems, including 243from the Prince Poniatowski's 
collection, about 1000 choice impressions from established 
likenesses of eminent persons, British and foreign, and many 
other interesting subjects ; ‘in four cabinets. the set of about 
300 French Assignats, about 1500 medalsand coins in gold, silver 
and bronze, from a large to the smallest size, many very rare; a 
choice and unique collection of 15 various equestrian and other 
Napoleon bronzes, from the periods 1792 to 1815; marble 
busts of Napoleon, by Canova and Chaudet ; also miniatures 
of Napoleon, by Isabey and other eminent artists, enamels, 
paintings, and fine portraits of Napoleon by L. David 
Moliere by Mignard, Shakespeare by Simon Vouet, an 
Milton by James Houseman; also books, relics, and curio- 
sities, of which the following are conneected with per- 
hans the most remarkable place alluded to in French 
history, viz. the ancient Bastile in Paris, destroyed 1789—the 
key of its front gate entrance, certified by J. 8S. Bailly, Mayor 
of Paris, and dated Sept. 4, 1790, to M. Palloy:; the other key 
of the Bastile was taken from Paris to America, by General 
Lafayette who presented it to General Washington ; it is de- 
posited at Mount Vernon. Also 29 lines written by the Man 
with the Tron Mask on the leaf of his book that was 
one side blank; he was confined in the Bastile, and died 
there. This remarkable document was found under the floor 
of the writer's cell, where it had been secreted, and discovered 
by M. Palloy when the ruins of this appalling place of tor- 
ment were being removed. This great historical collection, of 














| which the above is only a slight outline, has taken 40 years 


of the most assiduous labour of the proprietor to form, and is 


altogether unique. 

Catalogues are being prepared, and may be obtained 14 days 
prior to the sale, of Messrs. Cutwnock and GALSWORTHY, 
Auctioneers, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


READING-PARTY in the 


GERMAN 
BAVARIAN ALPS. 
Apply for particulars to “ X.,” care of Messrs. R. Grant 
and Son, 54, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


}OSSILS.—For Exhibition and Sale.—A 
large collection of FOSSILS, discovered within the last 
fourteer, years in the red crag of the county of Suffolk, a great 
part of which are new to science. 
Apply to Mr. Loper, jun., Bookseller, Woodbridge. 


" r 
O LOVERS of ANTIQUITIES.—To be 
SOLD, anold OAK DEED CHEST or CABINET, in 
perfect preservation, containing forty-six drawers: con- 
structed in the reign of William the Couqueror. 
To be seen at Messrs. Davies and Hunts’, Office for Patents, 
No, 1, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 


OOKS.—A_ well-known literary man is 
compelled, by protracted illness and the necessities of a 
young family, to PART with his BOOKS. MS. list, con- 
taining many curious works, at very low prices, sent for 
inspection. 
“ VEsPER,”’ Post-office, Pleasant-place, Holloway. 











rn ni yor > oO 
YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
21 and 22, Vernon-terrace, Montpelier-road, Brighton. 
Physician, Dr. HORACE JOHNSON. Patients residing in 
their own houses can take the douche and other fixed baths 
in the establishment. 


rab Pi r r 

N ETCALFE’S HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 

, BLISHMENTS, 11, Paddington-green, W., replete 
with every accommodation for the treatment of in and out 
patients. Single baths may be had; hot and cold descending 
and ascending douches: cold wave donche, and flowing sitz, 
vapour, and superior Turkish baths. 

5 rir 

N ENTAL DISORDERS—WYKE 
4 HOUSE, Sion-hill, Isleworth, Middlesex, W., a pri- 
vate Establishment for the Residence and Cure of Ladies and 
Gentlemen mentally afflicted.—Application to be made to Dr. 
R. GARDINER HILL, 8, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, W. ; 
or to Dr. E. 8. WILLETT, M.D., Wyke House, the Proprietors. 











7 AT 4 
J ULLIEN FUND.—Commnittee-room, 
e 50, NEW _BOND-STREET., 

The Committee of the Jullien Fund, fearing that the Sub- 
scriptions have been materially checked by the unfortunate 
death of Mons. Jullien, desire to explain that a Widow and 
others, members of his family, can be protected from want 
only by the kind aid of tiiose who appreciate the great services 
rendered by the late lamented Maestro to the cause of the 
musical education of the English people. 

The Committee confidently appeal to that Denevolence for 
which their countrymen are so distinguisted, for such prompt 
and liberal additions to the Subscription List as shall enable 
them to do some justice to the memory of M. Jullien, and at 
the same time afford adequate relief to his bereaved family. 

COMMITTEE FOR THE DisfRIBUTION OF THE JULLIEN FUND. 
Mr. John Mitchell. Mr. W. Duncan Davison. 
Mr. W. R. Sams. Mr. Jules Benedict. 

Mr. Thomas Chappell. Mr. A. Blumenthal. 
HONORARY TREASURERS. 
Mr. John Mitchell, 38, Old Bond-street. 
Mr. T. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, 
Mr. W. R. Sams, 1, St. James’s-street. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand. 
Heywood, Kennards, and Co., Lombard-street. 
London and County Bank, Hanover-square. 

Who, as well as the Honorary Treasurers, have kindly con- 

sented to reeeive Subscriptions. 
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IX-LA-CHAPELLE.—Season of 1860. 
Aix-la-Chapelle possesses in its celebrated alkaline, 
muriatic, sulphur springs, a specific and sure remedy against 
a number of the most obstinate chronic complaints. The 
waters which spring hot from the earth, are of the greatest 
benefit in cases of gout, rheumatism, scrofula, and the conse- 
quences of severe wounds, as enchylosis, ulcers, neuralgic 
pain, &c. In cutaneous affections, as well as in diseases 
brought on by the abundant usejof mercury or other poisonous 
metals, they stand unrivalled above all continental springs. 
The bathing establishments are excellent, and the way the 
douche is applied here is by far superior to any other known. 
Sesides the entertainments, which a considerable town like 
Aix, with its charming environs, and its many establish- 
ments, offers in preference, the administration of the Curhaus 
has doneeverything for the benefit and the pleasure of strangers. 








IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS. 

T. KEITH and CO. beg respectfully to 
@ intimate that they are now preparing a CATA- 
LOGUE of Curious and Scarce BOOKS in Elegant Bindings, 
very difficult of procuration, in all the different departments 
of Literature—many illustrated with rare Portraits, Prints, 
old Newspaper Cuttings, singular Advertisements, &vc.—being 
the Library of that well-known Collector, the late Alexander 
Dunbar, Esq., of Scrabster House, Thurso; purchased from 
the Trustees, D. Sinclair, Esq., J. Mackay, Esq., Col. C. 5. 
Guthrie, and Sir George Sinclair, Thurso Castle. The Cata- 
logue will contain about 5000 volumes, and will be ready on an 

early day, which will be duly advertised. 

Books in any class of Literature Purchased, Supplied, or 
Exchanged.—16, UNION-STREET, AND 22, MARKET-BULLDINGS. 
Aberdeen, 3rd May, 1860. a 

OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, Published 

by L. HACHETTE and Co.,, 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 

bse ne XII. 




















TWIG ZIV. ...000cc.ccc000 200 svccveces 

Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammart..... 
Exercises 

Cesar with Latin Notes. - 


Horace with Latin Notes 
Virgil with Latin Notes.... a0 
Chapsal'’s Models of French Literature, Pros: 

The Same, Poetry 









La Fontaine's Fables..........0.c0ssseseseseeeesereee 
All strongly bound in boards, ; ee 
ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 
une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la direc- 
tion de M. Duruy, format in-12, broché, en vente: s. d, 
La terre et (homme, par A. Maury....... ose ( 
Chronologie universelle, par C. Dreys 
Histoire ancienne, par J. Guillemin . 
Histoire grecque, par V, Duruy ..... 























Histoire romaine, par V. Duruy .. om 3 0 
Histoire de France, par V. Duruy, 2 vol.. ere 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, par J. A. Fleury, 2 vol. 46 










Histoire d’ Italie, par J. Zeller . 
Histoire des Etats scandinaves, p: roy 
Histoire des Arabes, par M. Sédillot. - 

Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot 


Histoire de la littérature grecque, per S.A. nm. -. 
Histoire de la littérature romaize, par meme canny 40 


Histoire de la littérature freucaise, par M. J. Demog 
HAacuETre and Co., 18, K0g William-street, London, w.c. 
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Now ready, price 1s. 

(THE COUNCIL of FOUR on the ROYAL 
ACAT EMY. 

_____——_s«K ent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Third Edition, price 1s.; by post 1s. 1d. 

TAMMERING; the CAUSE and CURE. 
By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
London: BosworTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 
Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 
8vo. cloth, with illustrations, price 2s. 
USKETRY CATECHISM, for the Use 
of both Services and Rifle Clubs. By Captain COLES, 
Musketry Instructor, Hythe. 

_ London: W. Clowes and Sons, 14, Charing-cross. 


COMPANION TO “THE LANDED GENTRY.” 
Now ELE in 1 vol. crimson cloth, gilt, price 1. 108., 
A SELECTION OF ARMS AUTHO- 

RISED BY THE LAWS OF HERALDRY, with 
numerous Engravings and Pedigrees. By Sir BERNARD 
BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 

London: Harrison, 59, Pall-Mall. 











THE GIRL'S OWN BOOK, BY MRS. CHILD. 
In a handsome volume, square 16mo., embellished with 178 
Tilustrations, partly from Designs by GILBERT. Square cloth, 


It edges, price 4s. 6d. 
rie GIRL’S OWN BOOK, by Mrs. 
CHILD. The Eighteenth Edition, entirely Re-edited 
by MADAME DE CHATELAIN. 
ndon: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Second Edition, with a Preface explanatory of the method 
of the Book, 
In One Volume, printed in Old-faced Type, crown 8vo., 
price 7s. 6d. cloth antique, red edges. 


HE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN. Fourteen 


Discourses. By the Rev. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
WARD AND Co.,, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 28. 6d., 
2 nr 
ISTORY of the TEMPORAL POWER 
of the POPES; showing the Crimes by which it was 
originally acquired, and afterwards enlarged. With an Apper- 
dix of scarce and curious Documents, and a Coloured Map, 
ointing outthe position of the Revolted States of the Church. 
y W. ELFE TAYLER. 
London: WERTHEIM, MACINTOSH, and Hunt, Paternoster- 
___ Tow. Bristol: W. Mack, 52, Wine-street. 











Just published, 1 vol., price 16s. 
Dk. FORBES WINSLOW'S NEW WORK ON CEREBRAL 
“ AND MENTAL DISORDERS. 
OX OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 
and DISORDERS of the MIND; their Incipient Symp- 
toms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and Prophylaxis. 
By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon, & 
“This work will be carefully studied and received by the 
profession as the master effort of a great philosopher, whose 
wisdom, experience, vast researches, large observation, and 
close reasoning, each directed to diagnostic and practical 
curative purposes, are forthe benefit of mankind and to the 
glory of medicine, inscribed in faithful characters upon every 
page.” —Dublin Quarterly Medical Journal.” 
London: Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
——>——_— 
QUARTERLY INDEX to CURRENT 


LITERATURE. No. 5. 
Subscription, including postage, 4s. 4d. per annum. 








I 
THE NEW TALE BY MISS CUMMINS, AUTHOR OF 
“THE LAMPLIGHTER.” 
EL FUREIDIS. 2 vols. small 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 10s. Gc. 


Tir, 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF SWITZERLAND. 
The COTTAGES of the ALPS; or, 


Life and Manners in Switzerland ADY, 72 
post 8yo. cloth, 21s. and. ByaLADY. 2vols. 


Iv. 
The NEW LIFE. By HORACE 
BUSHNELL, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. . 


v. 

An ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY in the 
AUTUMN of 1854. By ISAAC J. HAYES, Surgeon 
of the Second Grinnell Expedition, Price 6s. 

. +,* Author's Edition, with a very superior Map, 

Full of thrilling interest—go full, that we onal not 
iy = toon until we had read it through.—Atheneum 

ay 12. ; 

“ Hardly any can be compared in romantic interest 
with the extraordinary series of hardships and adven- 
tures of which Dr. Hayes’s Arctic Boat Journey is the 
memorial.” —Saturday Review. 


VI. 

Mr. PARKE GODWIN’S HISTORY 
of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the French 
Revolution. Vol. I. (Ancient Gaul) 8vo. cloth 12s. 

[On the 21st inst. 


vil. 

The CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK 
of BIRDS and BEASTS; with 120 Original Illustra- 
tions by WILLIAM HARVEY. In 2? vols. « uare, 
cloth. Uniform with “The Child’s Picture Fable- 
Book,” &c. 5s. each. [June 6. 


vit. 

The CRUISE of the FROLIC; or, the 
Yachting Adventures of Barnaby Brine, Esq., R.N. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of’ “Peter the 
Whaler,” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


Ix. 

The WOMAN in WHITE. By WILKIE 
COLLINS, Author of “The Dead Secret.” 3 vols. 
POst Svo. [ Shortly. 


A NEW WORK’ » WE 
Author of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin® _ ae 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co. 

47, Ludgate-hill, 





NOW READY. 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo. bound in cloth, price 2/. 16s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON. 


With numerous Illustrations by Jonn GILBERT; 
Engraved by the BROTHERS DALZIEL. 


ae ae 
HE concluding Part of this superb and 
important publication, containing a new Memoir 
of the great Poet’s personal history, illustrated by some 
interesting legal documerts relating to his estates, re- 
cently discovered in the Rolls’ Chapel, and a copious 
explanatory index, glossary, &c., being now ready, the 
Publishers feel called upon to say a few words in expla- 
nation of the carefully-considered plan pursued by the 
Editor, Mr. Staunton, with an earnest desire to give the 
text of the Author in its utmost possible integrity. 
Taking the folio of 1623 as the groundwork for his 
text, and never permitting any deviation from that 
authority to pass unnoted, the Editor, where no earlier 
copy of a separate play is known, has carefully collated 
the folio, and compared that version with the readings 
of later editions. But, in every case where a play exists 
in the quarto form, of an earlier date than the folio, it 
has been in the first instance carefully collated; and, 
where more than one quarto version is extant, the dif- 
ferent copies have been compared together, and then 
contrasted with the folio; and the text thus obtained 
finally examined, word for word, with that of the best 
modern editions. 


By these means, and with the assistance of all that 
critical acumen has hitherto effected for the restoration 
of Shakespeare’s language, it is believed that the present 
edition may honestly lay claim to the merit of present- 
ing the great Dramatist’s works with as much textual 
purity as is attainable with the means at command. 

On the pictorial illustrations of ROUTLEDGE’S 
SHAKESPEARE there is, perhaps, less need to dilate: 
their excellences are more immediately appreciable than 
the niceties of literary supervision, and have already re- 
ceived the stamp of universal approval. 


“After an elaborate and minute analysis of Mr. 
Staunton’s editorial labours, we find that they form one 
of the most important additions to the mass of Shake- 
spearian literature which has appeared for many years. 
He has, indeed, shown so full a knowledge, not only of 
Shakespeare’s works, but of contemporaneous dramatic 
and general literature, as to prove himself well qualified 
to accomplish his onerous task. The chief characteristics 
of which are a most conservative reverence for the old 
text, whenever it is capable of illustration by any 
parallel passage; an energetic opposition to all notes 
and emendations not absolutely needed; and a very 
modest way of suggesting new readings of disputed pas- 
sages by the slightest possible change of the spelling, 
punctuation, or the division of the words. 

“In his new readings, Mr. Staunton is singularly 
fortunate ; and while some editors have earned an 
honourable name by one emendation, he has a claim for 
very many of undoubted excellence, and which must 
take their places in all editions of Shakespeare. We 
may add that his elaborate life of the great bard is the 
best we have yet seen. 

**So far as external appearance is concerned, these 
three handsome volumes need no praise; the excellence 
of the illustrations, the clearness of the type, and the 


eye.’’—Critic, May 12. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 
ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 





fineness of the paper are obvious merits to every casual | 


ESCRIPTIVE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES BAYLY, Esq. 

London: Jas. Nisberr and Co., Berners-street, — 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol, 8vo., with seven Maps, 
THE SOURCES of the NILE: being a 

general Survey of the Basin of that River and its head 


Streams, with the History of Nilotic Discovery. By 
CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. 


London: JAMES MADDEN, 3, Leadenhall-street. 


Just published, fcp. 8vo. pp. 224, handsomely bound in cloth, 
_ price 3s. 6d. 
HE DIARY of a POOR YOUNG 
GENTLEWOMAN. Translated from the German by 
M. ANNA CHILDS 
London: Trisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


OOKS SECOND-HAND, at greatly 
reduced prices (for one stamp). Also a Catalogue of 
Astrological Works. Manuscript Sermons always on Sale. 
Libraries and small parcels of Books purchased, exchanged, 
or valued. 
THOMAS MILLARD, 70, Newgate-street, City of London. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 
Price 5s. cloth, 7s. half-bound Roxburgh style, l0s. 6d. 
| ss antique morocco. m1 
OLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD 
| printed by Whittingham, with Eight Illustrations by 
} Absolon. 
| Pied, delightful edition, the fine old type and thick paper make 
this volume attractive to any lover of books.” —L£dinbury/ 
Guardian. 
| “Mr. Absolon’s graphic sketches add greatly to the interest 
| of the volume.” —Art Journal. 
GRIFFITS and Farran, corner of St. Paul’s-Churchyard. 














Ready, 12mo. cloth antique, price 7s. 6d. 
yarn ‘pa vy yal 7 
HE FATHERS, HISTORIANS, and 
OTHER WRITERS of the CHURCH. Literally Trans- 
ated. Being Extracts from the Christian Classics, viz. : 
Sulpicius Severus St Augustine 


_ 


Eusebius St. Jerome 
Acts of the Apostles Tertullian 
Socrates St. Eucherius 
Sozomen Salvian 


St. Bernard 
St. Chrysostom 
St. Basil 


Theodoret | 
Minutius Felix 

St. Cyprian i 
Lactantius | St. Gregory Nazianzeni 
St. Ambrose } St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

A useful manual for those who would attain to a general 
acquaintance with the early Christian writers.”"—Athena 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


“ 


Just published, pp. 500, 8vo. 
= + tr 7 . r eur 
OVERNMENT UPON FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES. _ Illustrated Analogically, Statistically, and 
Morally. By JOHN GROSSMITH. 

This work embodies a wide field for information, not only 
upon Social and Moral subjects, but upon a great variety o 
questions which are essentially incorporated with the political 
discussions of the day, in connection with the Commerce, 
Trade, and Taxation of thecountry. Statesmen and lovers ot 
| intelligent progress will find in it a compilation of facts well 
| worthy their attention. 
| London: Prrer and Co., Paternoster-row. 

i] 
| 
} 
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a At all the Libraries. 
LDU STO PE Dpe rl 

HE SEVEN SISTERS of SLEEP: 

a Popular History of the Seven Prevailing Narcotics o! 
| the World. By M. C. COOKE, Director of the Metropolitan 
| Scholastic Museum. Crown 8vo., cloth. Lilustrations. 7s. Uc. 
post free. 

The QUEEN’S PARDON. By MARY EYRE. 

| Crown 8vo. cloth. 
| TINSEL or GOLD? a Fireside Story. By 
| JOSEPH VEREY, author ot “Tales for the Twilight.”’ Fep. 
| 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
| The MANSE GARDEN;; or, the Pleasant Culture 
| of Fruit Trees, Flowers, Vegetables, and Sweet Herbs, for the 
| Profit or Beauty of the Villaor Farm. By Rev. Dr. PATEK- 
} SON, Glasgow. Numerous additions and improvements. 
| Crown 8vo. thick. 2s. 
} London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 





ARREST OF THE 
CHARLES 


MR. FORSTER'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo. 12s. 





FIVE MEMBERS 


BY 
THE FIRST. 
A Chapter of English History Re-written. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 





Next week, with Portrait of 


MR. LESLIE’S PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By the late CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A., 

With a Prefatory Essay, including Extracts from his Correspondence with Washington Irving, and other Friends. 
By TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





ON THE ORIGI 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Fifth Thousand, post 8vo. 14s. 


N OF SPECIES, 


BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION; 
OR, THE PRESERVATION OF FAVOURED RACES IN THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A,, F.B.S, 





Also, uniform with the above, 


THE VOYAGE OF 





Tenth Thousand, post 8vo. 9s. 


A NATURALIST: 


Being a Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of Countries visited during a Voyag 
Round the World. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
Just ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 
HE GLACIERS of the ALPS: being a 


Narrative of various Excursions among them, and an 
Account of Three Years’ Observations and Experiments on 
their Motion, Structure, and General Phenomena. By JOHN 
TYNDALL, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 





[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. | “praph by aul and Polyblenk, an entivly New Elion, 








UNIFORM WITH mAs HISTORY OF LITERA- 


Just ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 


HISTORY of FLEMISH LITERA- 
TURE, and its CELEBRATED AUTHORS; from the 
12th coatery to the Present Time. By OCTAVE DELE- 


“Mr. Hallam, in his introduction to ‘The Literature of 
Europe,’ has in a great measure overlooked Dutch authors, 
quoting only a few names of European celebrity, of compara- 
tively recent times. and he has altogether omitted Flemish 
writers and their works. The well-merited fame of his book, 
and its great authority, suggested to me the idea of making up 
in some degree for this omission, and of giving to the Englis 
public a sketch of these neglected authors.”—Author's Pre- 
Jace. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 
Now ready, 20th Thousand, post 8vo., 6s. 


ELF HELP. With Illustrations of 
is Character and Conduct. By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of the * Life of George Stephenson.” 

By the same Author, 

The STORY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON’S 
LIFE, arranged from the larger work. 10th thousand. With 
woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

JOHN Mv RRAY, Albemarle-street. i 


~NEW WORK BY REV. DR. M‘COSH. 
This day is published, 8vo, 12s, 


HE INTUITIONS of the MIND. 
Inductively Investigated. By Rev. JAMES M‘COSH, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen's College, 
Velfast, and Author of Method of Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral.” 

“The work of Dr. M‘Cosh has yielded us a measure of satis- 
faction which we should feel it difficult to express. He has 
performed a noble service alike to true philosophy and true 
religion. To students, professors, ministers of the Gospel, 
lawyers, men of letters, and all inquirers after truth, we most 
earnestly cominend it.”"—British Standard. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ARY SCHEFFER. 
Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
AY ee of the LIFE of the late ARY 
Aa SCHEFFER. By Mrs. GROTE. 

“Thismemoir{bespeaks in its author a perfect acquaintance 
with Scheffer, - all relations; and the estimate of his artistic 
power is just and discriminating, as resulting froma mature 
study of his works: it is one of the most interesting pieces of 
artist biography we have ever read.""—Art Journal. 

JouN Murr AY, Albemarle-street, 





THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 
Now ready, with Plans, 8vo. 15s, 


. ~ ¢ < 
(THE SECRET HISTORY of EVENTS 
S during the FRENCH INVASION of RUSSIA, and 
RETREAT of the FRENCH ARMY, in 1812. By General Sir 
ROBERT WILSON, K.M.T., British Commissioner at Head 
Quarters of the Russian Army. 

“Sir Robert Wilson was with the Russian army in 1812, and 
was treated confidentially by the Emperor Alexander; hence 
he was able to give a history of the French Invasion of 
Russia, which may be advantageously read after the narra- 
tives of Labaume, Segur, and others. It is the work of a 
soldier and a gentleman, who felt bound to record many things 
that refiect deep disgrace on many of the actors in that memor- 
able campaign, and ‘that is the reason of its publication having 
been so long delayed.""—Literary Churchman. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


~ USEFUL BOOKS FOR FAMILIES. 
The following works may now be had. 


N ODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
& founded on principles of Economy and Practical Know- 
ledge, and ad: apred for the use of private families. 230th 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; or, Hints on Emer- 
gencies. By JOHN SOUTH, Surgeon. 17th Thousand. 
Woodcuts, l2mo. 4s. 6d. 


IIT. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS in GARDEN- 
ING for LADIES. By Mrs. LOUDON. With a Calendar ef 
Operations for every Month in the Year. 8th Edition. Wood- 
cuts 12mo. 5s. 


IV. 

RATIONAL ARITHMETIC for YOUNG 

— By Mrs. G. R. PORTER. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 

38. 6d. 
~. 

HANDBOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


from ENGLISH AUTHORS. 8rd Edition. 12mo. 5s. 
Jounxn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


(THE HISTORY of HERODOTUS; a/t 


New English Version, from the Text of Gaisford. Edited 


CCXIY. ispublished this day. remode ed ar and Fev with additional Poems, in 2 vols. 
1. Labourers’ Cottages. nag PC WORKS of JOHN 
. Labourers’ Cotta; 
2. British and Conpeaontel Nobility. H POETICAL RE SRE S of JOHN 
3. Madame Recamie » 
4. The Bar of Philadelphia. London: Loneman, GREEN, Loneman. and ROBERTS, 
ty ee FENGLISH MELODIES. By CHARLES 
7. Recollections of C. R. Leslie, R.A. SWAIN. meaty bound in cloth, price 6s. 
8. The Budget and the Reform Bill. Aes for ae | 
5 larity.” — harles wai ran 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. er Chares {Swain is one of Soe a 
COMPLETION of “RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS.” our few poe! om pos! is lyrics. ere is life in his 
- rity will takenote.’’—Litera verse, and so much soul, that 
Now ready, with sions cnt Sey. the 4th and conclu- diate. ry excellent mechaniem is the 
ding Volume o “Of all our song -writers | least valuable quality.”— 
here are none more loveable, | Critic. 


London : LonGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 





with conious notes and essays, historical and ethnographical, 
by REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., assisted by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S, 
“Worthy to take rank in its own kind with the works of 


said, once for all, that the book is a great book.""—Guardian, 
** 4 monument of learning, industry, and research."’"—Press. 


tor and commentator, we feel bound to speak in terms of high 
commendation.""—Gentleman's Magazine. 

“We have no doubt that Mr. Rawlinson's ‘ Herodotus ’ will 
be the greatest work which British a has perhaps 
ever produced."—Dublin Universitu Magazin 
“Mr. Rawlinson's biography of Herodotus 1 is acredit to his 
University, no less than to himself." —TZimes. 

JOHN ‘Mu RRAY, Albemarle-street. 


RECENT WORKS. 
YEW ZEALAND; Past and Present— 


TAY ELLERS' EDITION OF PEAKS AND paces. 
On Friday next will be published, 5s. 6d. half-hou 
EAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS: a 


Series of Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. 


Thirlwall and Grote, and Mure and Gladstone. And letit be ‘Anedition comprising all the Mountain Expeditions and the 
Ma . , Drinted n a condensed form adapted for the a eller’s 


Edited by JOHN BALL, M.R.LA., F.L.S., President 


“ - | pocke 
Of Mr. Rawlinson’s labours, in his capacity both oftransla of ~ ag “Alpine Club. 


The object of printing the , it from this volume, and to 


work in this form being to | publish it in a separate form. 
make it suitable for the use | Professor Ramsay's account 
of Swiss travellers, the co- | of the Ancient Glaciers of 
loured illustrations could not | Wales will be published imme- 
be included, and, Professor | diately, and will form a guide 
Ramsay's Pa 
relative to 
thought desirable to exclude ' Ancient Glaciers. 

*,* The Fifth Edition of “ Peaks, Passes, and yy " with 


r being mainly | tothetravellerin North Wales 
ales, it has been|in search of the traces of 


8 coloured Illustrations, may still be had, price 2 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, Loxouan, and RoBE 








Savage and Civilisec. "By ARTHUR 8. THOMSON, 
M.D., Surgeon-Major 58th Regiment. Second ‘Edition. Maps 


“ Dr. Thomson's narrative is clear, concise, and comprehen- 
sive, and conveys a very complete and exact idea of the 


guage, &c. It is rare indeed to get so intelligent and satis- 
factory an account of any ae eesti Review. 


MADAGASCAR; during Three Visits, in- 


Rev. W.ELLIS. 5th Thousand. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 16s. 

“The friends of the London Missionary Society may_be 
fairly congratulated on the wonderful popularity of Dr. 
Livingstone’s work. It has conveyed ideas of our work 
amidst the heathen—of its civilising results, and its spiritual 


gelical enterprise had before been little known. That 
another work, by another of our missionaries, should issue 
from the press, within little more than twelve ‘months after- 
wards, bidding fair to rival its predecessor in celebrity, is 
matter for even greater surprise, and still more grateful con- 
gratulation. Mr. Ellis is a brave adventurous man.” —Zvan- 
gelical Magazine. 


SOUTH AFRICA; Missionary Travels and Re- 


cluding a Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural 
History, and of the present Civilisation of the People. By =e Bi 


y, post 8vo., price 3s. cloth gilt, 


and Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. HE B BATEM AN HOUSEHOLD; AND 


WHAT BECAME OF THEM. Reprinted from Chambers’s 


country. the climate, the natural history, the people, the lan- | Journal. 
7 wey ___ ARTHUR pa Virtvr, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





This day, in 2 vols, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
A LPHA and OMEGA : a Series of Scripture 
Studies, forming a history of the past events and charac- 
ay $2 GEORGE GILFILLAN, Author of 
ARTHUR HAtt, hy ‘snd Co., 25, Paternoater-row. 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HISTORY of the CREATION and 


the PATRIARCHS;; or, Pentateuchism analytically 





successes—into quarters where the achievements of Evan- | Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genes 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, successor to John Chapman, 
8, King William-street, Strand. 
w ready, in post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
HOUGHTS in AID of FAITH, gathered 
chiefly from Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. 


SARA *s. HENNELL. 
ndon: GEORGE MANWARING, successor to John Chapman, 
8, King William-street, Strand. 














searches: including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ R n 
the Interior, and a Journey from the Cape to Loanda, &c. 
By Rev. DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 30th Thousand. Portrait 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. 

“Geographical discoveries are with Dr. Livingstone the pre- 
lude to missionary exertions."’—Christian Observer, 
“ Dr. Livingstone is an invaluable pioneer, both to civilisa- 
tion and Christianity.""—Christian Remembrancer. 


Iv. 
DANIEL WILSON, BISHOP of CALCUTTA; 
his Life, Letters, and Journals. By his Son in Law, Rev. 
JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A. 3rd Thousand. Portrait and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
“ Bishop Wilson could not pass from the staze of life with- 
out a strong desire being awakened, not merely to see the 
very last of him, but to trace out the course of his life, and, 
if possible, to detect the mainsprings by which the whole 
man was set in action, impelled, and controlled. 
“This constitues the real value of these volumes, and we 
are bold to say, they will disappoint none of their readers,""— 
Christian Observer. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEA- -SIDE STUDIES at Ilfracombe, Tenby, 
the Scilly Isles, and Jersey. By GEORGE HENHY 
LEWES, author of “ Physiology of Common Life,” &c. Crown 
8vo, with engravings, price 6s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TEXT-BOOKS ON a BY DAVID PAGE, F.G,S. 





= Fourth Edition, Pex Is. 6d. 
NTRODUCTORY EXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. With engravings on woed, and Glossarial 


Index. 
Second Edition, an ‘and enlarged, price 6s., 


DVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. With en- 
gravings on wood and ee of Scientific Terms. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL” TERMS 
and GEOLOGY. Incrown 8vo. price 6s. 
__ WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Dr. WM. SMITH’ 8S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, with Plans of Jerusalem and Woodcuts, VoL I., 
medium 8vo. 42s. 


al vv a 

DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: com- 
prising its Actaniien, we tae. Goography, and 
Natural History. Edited by D., Editor of 
the “Dictionaries of Greek and haben Antiquities, Biography, 
Mythology, and Geography.’ 
Among the Co: itributors to this important work (which 
will be completed in 2 vols.) are the following :— 
BISHOP OF CALCUTTA, i. OF CANTERBURY. 
CANON STANLEY. ORD ARTHUR HERVEY. 

PROVOST OF QUEEN'S} kee J. 8. HOWSON. 

COLLEGE, OXFORD. REV. DR. HESSEY. 
PROFESSOM ELLICOTT, | REY. GEO, RAWLINSON, 
EY. B. F. WESTCOTT. MR, GRO 

MR FERGUSSON. &e. = 
“We may be quite sure that a work, among the leading 
contributors to which we find such men as Alford, Cotton, 
Ellicott, Howson, Layard, Plumptre, Rawlinson, Stanley, 
Thomson, and Westcott, will afford a faithful representation 
of the existing state of Biblical knowled From such 
names as these the reader is unquestionably entitled to form 
the highest expectations: and we will venture to say that he 
will not be disappointed.” —Literary Gazette. 





HE WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON, 
of the University of pena. Edited by his son-in- 
law, PROFESSOR FERRIE 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN. With notes and 
a Glossary. 4 vols. 
: ESSAYS CRITICAL and IMAGINATIVE. 
yols. 
ON HOMER and HIS TRANSLATORS. 6s. 
The RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 2 vols, 12s. 
The LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
LIFE; The TRIALS of MARGARET LYNDSAY; and The 
FORESTERS. 6s. 
POEMS. 12s. 
The Series is complete in 12 vols. price 24s. 
WIttraM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is MEN 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

ISTORICAL MEMOIRofthe O’BRIENS 

—with Notes, soe, and a Genealogical Table of 

their several Branches. Compiled from the Irish Annalists. 
By JOHN O'DONOGHUE, A.M., Barrister-at-Law. 

Dublin: Hopces, SMITH, and Co., 104, Grafton-street. 














CONTENTS. 
_SaYINGs AND Dorncs 6(9 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE:— 
Recent Italian Literature 610 
Philosophy: iin 


Young on the Province of Reason .... 





Biography : 
Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay, Esq... 
Fitzpatrick’s Lady Morgan < 
Life + and Correspondence of Charles Mathews the as 
er 








History: 
Froude’s History of England 
Tay lor’ s History of the Temporal Powers of the Popes He 
Religion 
Laurence’ s Churchman’s Assistant at Holy Com 
munion eserves 6 
Cowan's Plain Sermons 
Jeffrey's Voices poison C. oonndl « 
Short Notices .......cccsessesereees 
Voyages and Travel. 
deanenpear’ 8 Wid ‘sports Of INIA ...cseseseeersessserseereeere 616 
Cottages of the Alps 


Fiction 
Trollope’ s Castle Richmond 
Grandmother's Money 
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Vidal's 
Memoirs ofa es and other Tales... eneoee 
Childs’ Diary of a Poor Y oung Gentlewoman esee 
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Poet 
Owen Meredith's Lucile 
Winter's The Ice-bound Ship, The Sleeping Beamty, 
and other Poems 
Home's Blanche Lisle 
Leigh's Colonna 
Hiller's American National Lyrics and Sonnets ......... 621 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales b 
Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt 
Miscellaneous: 
a on the Remains of Old Babylonian Litera- 
n Arabic Translations 62% 
The | Little Builder 
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THE CRITIC. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Peery the spectacle afforded by the Anniversary Dinner 
of the Royal Literary Fund, on Wednesday night, was one 
that might have melted the most vindictive opponent of that body to 
pity. Remembering the days when the presidential chair was filled 
by such as his Royal Highness the Prixce Consort, the Duke of 
Camsrings, Lord Patmerston, even a SAMUEL of Oxrorp—chair- 
men whose names sufficed to create a scramble for places and an 
overflowing in the plate—it was a sorry and a melancholy sight to 
behold the ‘* beggarly account” of empty chairs, the fewness of the 
tables, the paucity of guests to partake of the banquet. We could 
not count them very accurately, but we should be surprised to hear 
that a hundred were present. Even the ladies’ gallery—crowded as it 
has been in days of yore, to hear the words of wisdom as they fell 
from the great literati and statesmen of the day—exhibited a sad 
falling off, and seemed to offer an affecting prognostic of the failing 
fortunes of the Literary Fund. It is but just to admit that the few 
who were there (both above and below) spread themselves out as 
much as possible, and made as much noise as they could; so that, if 
noise could have stood for numbers, it was not their fault that the 
banquet-hall in the Freemasons’ Tavern was not crowded. 

And who were there to make up this poor gathering? Alas! we 
fear that the quality scarcely merited the quantity. There were four 
members of the House of Commons and three of the House of Lords, 
and of these none could claim any connection with literature save 
Mr. Monckton Mixyzs and the Cuarrman himself. Of other authors 
there were Captain SHerarp Ospory, Mr. Roper Bex, and Mr. 
Meriva. ; the rest was made up of a few of the leading publishers, 
their friends, and the reporters. And this was the anniversary dinner 
of the Royal Literary Fund of England. And where were the 
sommités of literature that night ? There was the Queen's ball, to be 
sure; but literary men don’t get much asked to such festivities, and 
we have looked in vain over the list of the invited for those which 
we would fain he 2 seen at the table of the Literary Fund. Why, 
then, were they absent? We fear it is because literary men do not 
like to be patronised by so respectable a company as this; because 
they do not care to have their social position prosed about, or their 
peculiarities dissected with the remorseless bluntness of an anatomical 
lecturer ; finally, we are afraid that they do not believe in the Literary 
Fund. Another great cause of the poor attendance was, we are afraid 
—shall we say it ?—the choice of the chairman. Bishop Tu1rtwaur 
is a Christian prelate and man of blameless life; but he is also (what 
his “History of Greece” has long proved him to be) a man 
whose temperament is the reverse of lively. In the pulpit, 
according to the modern idea of decorous, somniferous preaching, 
no doubt he is excellent; but at the head of a dinner table 
he is somewhat out of place. His speech on the Fund itself 
lasted nearly an hour, and seemed as if it had lasted two. Even 
the “ hard facts” of the report, sonorously enunciated by Mr. GeorGe 
Gopwin, were a relief after that dreary performance, which so irritated 
the audience that there were partial indications of a desire to coughit 
down—not a complimentary proceeding towards a Father of the 
Church. 

But, if the utterances of the Chairman were dull, certainly there 
was nothing to stand out favourably in what followed. Lord Srrart- 
FORD DE Repcuirre was diplomatically misty ; Mr. Beresrorp Horr 
as “gushing” as ever; Captain Sueranp Osnorn was betrayed 
into tediousness by the spirit of the evening ; and the only thing to be 
applauded was Mr Mortxey’s expression of a hope that “ before long 
an international copyright law will be established.” To this we say, 
as did many present, ‘* Hear, hear.” 

Considering the feuds and animosities which have beset the Literary 
Fund of late years, it would only be a common act of prudence to 
make the anniversary gatherings as popular as ever; and we can- 
not but hold that great want of judgment was displayed in the arrange- 
ments on this occasion. For the future we would recommend the 
Council and the Anniversary Committee to remember that, although 
Bishops are very venerable and estimable personages, they don’t, gene- 
eed speaking, draw. It is a pity ; but, as it is, we must accept the 

act. 


JHEN THE MORE ANXIOUS of our cheap and popular 
contemporaries were congratulating themselves and the world, 

and were crying out of the Paper Duty that, like the Great Pan, it 
was dead, many cautious lookers-on shook their heads, and advised 
them not to halloo until they were out of the wood. And certainly 
there was much reason for such advice ; for there were many suspicious 
symptoms on the political horizon. There was the long delay, the 
strenuous efforts of the paper-makers, the consistent opposition of 
the Conservatives, and (last, not least) the vacillating tone of the 
Times. As to this last symptom, it is perfectly well known to all 
who have take the trouble to inquire into the matter that the Times 
would rather keep the duty as it is than have it repealed. ‘The pretence 
thatthe repeal willadvantage it, and that its proprietors will put 40,0002. 
more into their pockets annually, is nothing but a pretence. None know 
better than its managers that the ordinary law of competition will compel 
them to spend the money upon the paper, and that the repeal will 
take the fetters off the hands of a hundred enemies who only await 














this relief to turn against the common enemy. This is why, although 
afraid to sacrifice its reputation for Liberalism by fighting on the side 
of the exclusives, the Times has really furthered the cause of the 
anti-repealers by all the means in its power. At first, it will be 
remembered, it questioned whether we could do without the sum 
raised by the duty. To be sure, this was very unselfish, because the 
repeal would be a direct saving to the Times of 40,0002. per annum ; 
but still Mr. Guxapsroye should be cautious, and the Times 
did not even wish to benefit itself at the expense of the nation. 
That bait took well enough; but when Mr. Granstoxe had 
shown that he could do very well without the money, the Times 
began to plead the cause of the poor ruined paper-makers. It was 
all very well to repeal the duty, but we must not be too precipitate. 
We must ascertain what France proposed to do about rags. It wasa 
good thing to advantage literature, education, the spread of know- 
ledge ; but even these blessings ought not to be purchased with the 
ruin of the paper-makers—more especially as one of them hap- 
pens to be intimately connected with a principal manager of 
the Times. That bugbear being got over, the Bill passed the 
House of Commons; though such had been the effect of the opposi- 
tion that it only got through by a majority of ten, which, but for 
the blunder of Mr. Ixcram, ought really to have been twelve. 
Now we have arrived at the third stage of this “strange, eventful 
history ;” the Bill has arrived at the Lords, and (strange and almost 
unexampled fate for what is to all practical intents and purposes a 
Money Bill!) it is to be opposed in that august assembly. 

This opposition is headed ostensibly by Lord Monteacte, but it is 
really prompted by Lord Dersy, and will be supported by the whole 
strength of her Masesty’s Conservative Opposition. Looking at the 
general tone of feeling in the House of Lords, we shall not be sur- 
prised if the Bill be thrown out ; and (as we are much more ashamed 
to confess) we believe that its rejection will give anything but dissatis- 
faction to some of the members of the Government in the Lower 
House. 

Probably the first question that will have to be argued by the Lords 
on Monday will be—Has the House of Lords power to deal with a 
Money Bill? There is not, so far as we know, any express consti- 
tutional law on this point; but since the Bill of Rights it has come to 
be understood that the Commons only are to hold the purse-strings of 
the nation. It is true that this may be avoided by the subtlety 
that a Bill repealing a duty is not a Money Bill; but in 
effect it is. The rejection of this Bill will give to the 
Government a million and a half of money more than they ask for. 
Practically, the tax is removed, and next year has been provided for 
without it. Are the Lords to say to the Cuancerior of the Ex- 
cuHequeErR: * You have asked for so much from the House of Commons, 
and have got what you want; now we will make you a further present 
of a million and a half.” We do not by any means approve of the 
tone adopted by Mr. Bricur; we do not think that the intended 
opposition is ‘insolent ;” nur should we be disposed to take even the 
rejection of the Bill as a proper opportunity for abolishing the House 
of Lords. Still we earnestly hope that the dilemma between the con- 
flicting usages and prerogatives of the Houses may be got over with- 
out the exhibition of ill-feeling on either side. 

As for tke opposition of Lord Dersy, it is obviously of a political 
kind. It is absurd to talk about economy and the revenue, when the 
revenue is already settled and the Cuancettor of the Excnequer has 
got all that he requires. Lord Dersy and his friends oppose the 
repeal of the Paper Duty, because they know—none better—that it 
will give a power to the great popular press such as will be very dis- 
tasteful to their feelings, if not prejudicial to their interests. Why, 
then, not say so at once? Why talk about economy and the budget, 
when they mean Toryism versus the Cuzar Press ? 


HE CONTROVERSY regarding the removal of the sites of the 
London public schools has been again reopened. ‘This time no 
outsider has tried his ‘ prentice hand” upon the overthrow of these 
time-honoured institutions. Parliament is sitting, and the Times is 
not now perplexed as to the choice of a subject for a leading article. 
The treason this time is in the camp; and, to our minds, never was 
treason more nearly allied to right and reason. The authorities of 
Westminster, with a host of old pupils of the school, met on Wednes- 
day last in full conclave, and not only debated, but to a great extent 
sanctioned, the removal proposition. Lorp Exury, indeed, in a feeble 
speech (which, we are glad to say, was by no means favourably 
received), advocated the retention of the school on its present site, 
with the modest addendum that it should become a middle-class day- 
school. A great number of other noblemen and gentlemen spoke 
strongly in savour of the proposed change; the few dissentients feebly 
invoking the religio loci, and protesting against this ruthless removal 
of the smoke-begrimed Lares and Penates of old Westminster to 
“fresh lawns and pastures new.” Dr. Scorr, the learned Head 
Master, gave in his adhesion to the proposition, saying that the school 
had for many years past been languishing, and gradually declining; 
that the moral supervision of the boys was becoming yearly a matter 
of greater difficulty; and that even old Father ‘Thames seemed 
to have conspired against the youthful Westminsters, by debarring 
them from their favourite amusement of rowing. We may 
ourselves hint a sad consequence of this decline. Westminster still, 
with her hundred and fifty boys, sends up the same number of 
scholars to Christ Church and Trinity that she did forty years ago, 
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when she was the fruitful mother of more than four hundred children. 
Cambridge and Oxford exact their yearly tale of bricks, too often 
made without straw. So many vacant scholarships must be filled up ; 
and Westminster must fill them up, or for ever lose the privilege of 
doing so. Hence, proh pudor! a Westminster scholar is at Trinity 
and Christ Church, in too many cases, a mild but perfectly intelli- 
gible name for a dunce. Hence, too, save in rare instances, are 
modern Westminsters excluded from the tripos and - honour-class, 
Parents who can afford to send their sons elsewhere will do so, unless 
there be very strong reasons to the contrary. All the magnificent 
endowments of Westminster, and her close connection with the two 
most splendid colleges in each of our Universities, will go for less than 
nothing with those persons who think that educational advantages can 
never compensate for the want of physical. Sallow complexions, 
disproportionately big heads, stooping, lassitude, and various other 
ailments, must be among the portions of those boys who do not duly 
exercise their limbs; and rowing in the Thames sewer, or cricketing 
within the narrow, fever-hedged arena of Vincent-square, will do 
but little towards remedying such wants, We think the youths of 
Westminster School would even resign with equanimity the proud pri- 
vilege they have of attending debates in Parliament (on which 
Sir James Granam declaims so caressingly) for a clear river anda well- 
turfed cricket ground. The only person present who spoke decidedly 
against the proposed removal of the school was Lord Broveuton ; 
but, as there is no Master Cam Hosnovuse to be smoke-dried and 
suffocated by Thames stenches, we do not think that his opposition, 
based as it was merely on the religio loci, should go for much. We 
may ask whether Sir Davin Dunpas, who pleaded so earnestly for 
delay in the removal, thinks that Westminster is the best school for 
his youthful son and heir. The question is adjourned to the 13th of 
June, when we trust it will for ever be set at rest ; and that the muse 
of Westminster will pack up her traps and take with her her Lares 
and Penates, her religio loci, and, above all, her diminished brood of 
one hundred and fifty children. If Westminster do this, then, for 
very shame, the authorities of Christ’s Hospital and the Charter- 
house must prepare to follow the example set them, or else furnish 
the nation with exceedingly good reasons for their refusal to 


do so. 


VERY SHORT TIME HAS ELAPSED since we pointed 
JX out the weakness and hollowness of the much-bepuffed Muswell- 
hill scheme, thus standing almost alone in the midst of the general 
chorus of laudation raised by a great body of the press. ‘Those who 
remember what we then said, and who agreed with us, will receive 
without much surprise the following announcement which has ap- 
peared in the columns of the Building News: “Owing to the in- 
adequate character of the applications for shares in the Great 
Northern Crystal Palace at Muswell-hill, no allotment will take 
place. The promoters, however, still sanguine of success, are making 
arrangements for the construction of the building, the particulars of 
which are to be duly announced.” What arrangements are possible 
in the face of this well-grounded indifference of the public with 
regard to shares we are unable to understand; but we advise those 
disinterested gentlemen, the promoters, to save their bricks to build 
those houses which were to be rendered so much more valuable at 
the expense of the Palace for the People. 





’FWHE MOST PROSPEROUS and conspicuous of modern English 

architects has met the fate which has often befallen eminent archi- 
tects, that of leaving his great work incomplete. Sir Cuartes Barry 
died suddenly of paralysis. on Saturday last, the 12th inst., at his 
house near Clapham Common. After a day spent in his ordinary health 
at the Crystal Palace, that same evening he was seized by the fatal 


age (for an artist) of sixty-five. On the previous day he had 
transacted business as usual at the New Palace. Sir Cuartes Barry 
was born at Westminster in May 1795; was educated in Leicester- 
shire ; of his own free choice selected the profession of architect; and 
was apprenticed to Messrs. Mippiteron and Batxey, architects, of 
Lambeth. On the death of his father, who left him a small patrimony, 
he at the age of twenty-two started for Italy. There his drawings 
attracted the notice of a wealthy Englishman about to visit Egypt, 
who asked him to be his companion, offering to defray all expenses in 
return for the student’s services as a draftsman. His stay in Egypt 
was prolonged, and his travels were extended into Greece. Greece 
and Italy were the orthodox curriculum of a travelling student of 
architecture in those days. After an absence of some three 
years and a half, he in 1821 returned to England, in his twenty- 
sixth year, with the entirely classicised taste and acquirements 
such travel was calculated to beget. At that date a Gothic 
architect such as Puaix was a prodigy, and was seldom well- 
grounded in the architecture he professed to practise. Barry’s was 
versatile talent, however, and he could turn his hand to anything that 
was wanted. When, from historical associations Gothic was desired, 
he, even in yearly years, could produce a more plausible design than 
most of his contemporaries. The young Barry became a suc- 
cessful competitor for a church at Brighton, for the Manchester 
Atheneum (Grecian), and for the Grammar School at Bir- 


mingham. We remember, too, a church of his in the 
perpendicular style near Field-lane, which attracted much 
Barry’s 


admiration at the time, though it would hardly do so now. 
real reputation, however, was obtained by his immediately subsequent 
buildings in London—the Travellers’ Club and the Reform Club; both 
clever copies (with variations) of well-known Palladian models. The 
College of Surgeons can hardly have done much to advance his fame. 
He was already one of the most prominent English architects when, 
in 1834, the old Houses of Parliament were burned down, and 
competition was invited for its successor. For historical reasons, 
Gothic was (not unnaturally) decreed by the Committee of 
Taste to be the appropriate style. And to this requirement 
Barry conformed himself with characteristic talent and plausi- 
bility. At that day Puais was the only architect whose rivalry 
in the style Barry had to fear. Inferior in knowledge of the style as 
the latter was, he was far the better practical builder, and by far the 
more adaptive designer—the man of business and of the world, in 
short, though no artist. What followed is within the remembrance of 
all. This is not the time to re-open the discussion on the merits 
and demerits of the enormous and costly pile, over the erection 
of which it was Sir Cuarzes Barry’s fortune to preside; or to do 
more than glance at his numerous squabbles with the Legislature 
and with successive Governments. ‘This much may be said: that 
probably no better man could in 1834 have been found ; and that it 
was Barry’s peculiar misfortune that he had to work in a style with 
which he imperfectly sympathised, and (at the outset) still more 
imperfectly understood. He was, in fact, an Italian designer under a 
Gothic mask: and this says all. In carrying out the colossal work 
committed to him, he was indebted for much of such success as he 
attained to more than one valuable ally: notably to Puarn, in the 
interior decorations. With the profession, Barry was a favourite. 
The architects identified themselves with their prosperous leader. 
Even in the battle of per-centage they felt he fought their cause still 
more than his own. In 1842 Barry was made R.A. On the 3rd of 
February 1852 the Queen opened the Victoria Tower and Royal 
| Gallery in state, and knighted the architect. During the progress of 
the new Houses, Sir Cuartes found time to furnish a design for 
altering the Parliament-street fagade of Soane’s Board of Trade: a 
scenic display which very well illustrates Barry's tendencies—his 


merits and defects. 





attack which carried him off, at the comparatively premature 








ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





RECENT ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


rFAHE CONNECTION BETWEEN LITERARY AND POLI- 

TICAL MOVEMENT, progress in the operations of mind and 
the realities of national life, has been so far verified in the late eventful 
years of Italian story, as to seem scarcely less indubitable, or entitled 
to attention for the sake of comprehending in all its aspects a great 
historic period of this country, than was the case with the French 
Revolution in that century when Voltaire and the Encyclopedists 
were at their height of ascendancy. More practical and rational 
purposes, more just and definite aims, a patriotism more calmly felt, 
aspirations for liberty less obscured by passion or tending to demo- 
eratic excesses—such are among the signs of improvement that have, 
on the whole, exalted the character of that Italian literature which 
may be connected among moral causes—many, no doubt, of wider 
bearings and various origin—with the events not only of the last six- 
teen months, but of the last quarter of a century, in this much tried 
and agitated country; and it may prove an interesting subject of 
inquiry, how far the manifestations of thought or feeling have affected 


or corresponded to the course of public affairs so rapidly sueceeding— 
how far the past may be explained or the future anticipated from 
influences or promises put forth by the pen, accredited by the repu- 
tation of genius. That change, attended with much to encourage and 
much that inspires respect, in the developments that may be said to 
bring literature into relation with the public events of Italy, might be 
dated*from about 1835, or perhaps a few years earlier ; as undoubtedly 
the reverberation felt from the shocks of revolution abroad, and the 
new bias given to European policy after the fall of the old dynasty in 
France, deeply affected the Italian mind—as shown by one result, 


temporal sovereignty by the Pontificate was boldly proclaimed at 
Bologna during the Conclave of 1831. 

In the walk of history it is that Italy has most signally asserted her 
superiority, and exceeded all her prior attainments, within recent years. 
Denina, Colletta, Botta, previously to the epoch here considered, 1a 
indeed rendered valuable services, and the two former fonaded schools 
almost entirely new to their language—the one by his admission of 
popular portraiture, traits of social life and meaners, into the historic 














among the earliest, in the Papal States, when the absolute forfeiture of 
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picture ; the other by his vigorous conciseness, his stern but temperate 
denunciation against abuses of power. But the higher successes of the 
Italian Muse in this most important province have been reserved for 
our own days, and amid the decline apparent in other, as in the purely 
imaginative, literary walks. 

I believe the zenith of greatness in this department of Italian in- 
tellectual enterprise will be placed by the consent of all future 
criticism in the nineteenth century. 

Before and during these years of political vicissitude, Carlo Troya 
was slowly producing, at Naples, the ample volumes, with as ample 
appendices, of his ‘‘ History of Italy in the Middle Ages,” the inter- 
ruption of which by his death in July 1858 was one of the most-to- 
be-regretted losses of promised wealth to Italian letters. An immense 
compilation of documents yet inedited, all given at full, renders this 
work unique for the use of authorities, and verification of the historic 
narrative from original sources; and though in style rather heavy, 
wanting picturesque vividness, posterity must ever own great obliga- 
tions to this indefatigable savant for the elucidation of the most 
obscure Italian annals, in his exhaustive accomplishment of a task so 
conscientiously discharged, in regard to all the epochs over which his 
labours had extended, till the lamented event that terminated his well- 
a life. Less attractive than some contemporary Italian historians, 

roya had a degree of patient erudition and calmness of intellectual 
vision that remind us of Muratori, whom he resembles also in that bold- 
ness of scope, that largeness of comprehension. entitling him to permanent 
rank among those great illustrators of the past who can only be appre- 
ciated to the full with the lapse of years. Within a much more limited 
range, but not less efficient for elucidating the subjects undertaken, was 
the historic activity of Micali, evinced in his “ Antique Italian Peoples” 
(1832), a work not of voluminous scale, but of profound learning and 
luminous intelligence, proving how its author had penetrated into the 
depths, and mastered from every point of view the bearings of his 
difficult argument, which indeed Micali has succeeded in presenting 
in & manner that not only excites admiration for his ability, but 
fascinates by its vividness. But most attractive, because most 
picturesque and natural in style, among concurrents in Italian historic 
literature, past or present, is Cesare Cantu, whose vast undertaking, 
the ‘Universal History,” was just being completed, when those 
movements were begining to be felt over the Peninsula which so soon 
followed after the election of a new Pontiff, and so soon led to 
tremendous catastrophes. This great monumentof industry, thought, 
and learning—having occupied for sixteen years the author, who first 
became known by a History of Como (his native place), and historic 
Romance of “ Margherita Pusterla,” a picture of Milan in the four- 
teenth century—this truly universal History of the World, seems most 
admirable for its just views on the great questions of social and moral 
progress, on the eternal balance between conduct and _ fate, 
between the guiding principles and resulting successes in human affairs. 
The documents, many very curious and rare, the numerous treatises 
on archeology, language, manners, and other branches of science 
connected with the life of nations, that together form an appendix 
extending over several volumes, serve to render this history one of 
the works that may be considered a library in itself. It was soon 
followed by a kind of supplement in the “ History of a Hundred 
Years ” (1750 to 1850), in three volumes—a publication that in future 
may win popularity for this author with readers less inclined to 
undertake studies on the larger scale, and which within narrower 
limits displays scarcely less strikingly than his vaster achievement the 
powers and conceptions of Cantu, and that theory so ably illustrated 
in his volumes, that seeks the true history of nations in their intel- 
lectual and moral progress, in the developments of education, letters, 
science, in social and scientific discovery, institutions, religious, poli- 
tical, and beneficent ;_ nor could a more valuable condensation of the 
annals of European improvement, in fields of enterprise and intelli- 
gence, within the century contemplated here, be easily found than 
that provided in the above-named “ Storia di Cento Anni.” Recently 
the same ever-active mind has brought to completion another 
great undertaking in the “ History of the Italians” (six large volumes), 
extending from tbe epochs of classic Rome to the last years 
of our own century—being in great part the development of what re- 
lates to Italy in the “ Universal History,” andthe working up of material 
on all subjects belonging to this theme that the author had already 
possessed himself of, for suggestion or consultation, in his studies 
poepetatony to that vaster enterprise. The narrative of recent 
talian struggles given in both these last-named works by Cantu can 
expose him to no charge of partiality or patriotic prejudice ; rather, 
indeed, might one object to the unqualified severity with which various 
revolutionary excesses in the troubled picture of the years ’48 and 
49 are pronounced judgment on, notwithstanding the complicated 
provoking causes and sources of corruption to be considered as claims 
to certain qualifications of the historian’s sentence. No feature seems 
more interesting, in the earlier volumes of this last (hitherto the most 
complete work on Italian history ever produced), than the intelligent, 
unprejudiced, but earnest manner of presenting ecclesiastical annals, 
of examining into the records of primitive Christianity, and tracing 
in its several stages the accomplishment of the great transition by 
which the pagan passed into the life of the Christian world. 
At Florence a high rank has been aquired within late years by the 
author of the “ Civil History of Tuscany” from 1737 to 1848, 
Antonio Zobi, previously known for his “ Historic Manual of Eco- 


but most useful work, aiming to render popular and accessible for all 
classes the story of internal administration, as affecting commerce, 
agriculture, education, institutions, and religious orders, in these pro- 
vinces, under the House of Lorraine: since the downfall of which 
dynasty the same writer has been producing in parts a history (yet 
incomplete) of the year 1859 in Italy—of course from the most liberal 
and patriotic, therefore anti-Austrian, point of view—promising, 
indeed, to supply a perfect and intelligently-drawn sketch of this 
mighty drama of events, and the state of the Peninsula during their 
progress, confirmed by such official documents as the future annalist 
will require to consult. Otherwise of unpretending character, this 
last contribution from Zobi is chiefly to be valued for manly simplicity 
and clearness. 

The “ Archivio Storico,” a vast compilation of original inedited 
works, the true sources of local history, aiming at the general illustra- 
tion of Italy’s past, had been commenced before the vicissitudes of 
"48, and is still continuing, in periodically-issued volumes, for the 
honour of Florentine letters, and greatly to the credit of the savans 
engaged in this undertaking. Without attempting here to follow the 
rapid and widely-developing intellectual movement in Piedmont since 
the adoption of constitutional principles by her Government, I may 
mention the high position previously attained by a still living writer 
and statesman, Cibrario, author of the “ Political Economy of the 
Middle Ages,” one of the most finished presentments of that fascinating 
period, not only in what its title promises, but in the complicated 
picture of courts and camps, monasteries and cities, the pomps of the 
palace and the Church, the amusements of the populace, &c. The 
*“* History of Turin,” and other works on the annals or policy of Pied- 
mont, had also added to the reputation of this writer; and one of the 
most esteemed works relaing to political interests, the ‘‘ History of 
Italian Legislation,” by Sclopis, now a senator at Turin, has been 
lately completed by the issue, often at intervals of many years, of the 
final volumes, so long wanting as scarcely to be expected, when 
its appearance was at last hailed with general applause. Something 
similar was the satisfaction not long since created in literary circles 
throughout Italy by the publication of Verri’s “ History of Milan” 
(referring to a modern period) many years after the author’s death, 
and, indeed, without any general acquaintance with the fact that such 
a work had been prepared by the pen that wrote the classic ‘* Notte 
Romane.” 

The intellectual claims of Sicily, even under the depressing 
influences of its Government, might be considered worthily vindicated, 
if by nothing else, by a production so full of erudition and vivid 
colouring as Amari’s “ Sicilian Vespers,” which leaves far behind 
every other history of that tragic struggle in the Italian, if not in all 
languages, and at once raised its author to that honoured place ever 
since maintained by him. Not that Sicily had proved a sterile soil 
even before Amari’s appearance, in the epoch preceding its last revo- 
lution. In 1841 had been brought out the last part of another admi- 
rable contribution to its history—the ‘* Summary,” by Palmieri, com~ 
menced seven years previously, and left complete when the author 
was cut off by death in 1837. A ‘“ History of Nine Centuries,” by 

tainieri, had proved that, irrespectively of the credit gained for his 
country’s literature by Troya, Naples might still pride herself on some 
movement of mind, as evinced also by her archzologic societies, 
despite the crushing weight of despotism. At Rome, before the con- 
vulsions that overthrew a Goverament only to be restored and 
supported since by foreign invaders, the Abate Coppi was indus- 
triously continuing the Annals of Muratori, to result in a carefully 
accurate, not interesting or brilliant, contribution to Italian records ; 
some learned Jesuits, as Secchi and Marchi, were devoting their 
labours to Christian archeology; while the antiquities of that classic 
soil itself, including a wide range of environs, were continually 
receiving fuller elucidation from the magnificently illustrated volumes 
of Canina; and Gaetano Moroni was heaping up multiform notices or 
all things pertaining to the local story, biography, usages, and tradi- 
tions of the Church, in a “ Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Erudition,” 
that exhausted the patience of many subscribers lorg before reaching 
the ninety-fourth volume, which it actually did about a year ago, and 
yet still left for the completion of the plan a few volumes more in 
prospect !—hence a disposition among the Roman public to depreciate 
this work, which, however to be accused of diffuseness and utter 
want of the system required for condensed application of miscellaneous 
material, yet supplies an important addition to the library of ant- 
quarian and ecclesiastic literature. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
The Province of Reason. By Joux Youne, LL.D. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
HOSE WHO HAVE deeply studied the Bampton Lectures 
aver that Professor Mansel’s Discourses on the Limits of R 





teli- 
gious Thought greatly transcend in merit the average of similar pro- 
ductions; and we are not disinclined to believe it. Dr. Young's work 
is professedly a criticism on the Bampton Lecture by Professor Mansel. 
As the case is stated by Dr. Young, who seems to us to be a perfectly 
fair controversialist, Professor Mansel upholds a proposition which, 
both religiously and logically, is utterly indefensible. But we suspect 
that both Professor Mansel and Dr. Young have monstrously misap- 
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prehended the true matter in debate. We say not this as if arrogating 
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any intellectual superiority, any deeper insight; but we have 
merely had the courage to traverse regions which it is manifest that 
neither Dr. Young nor Professor Mansel has been bold enough to 
enter, 

Of British metaphysical speculation we have an exceedingly low 
estimate. It is signally deficient in phantasy, profundity, vastness, 
fruitfulness, organic completeness. Within a certain circle it is acute 
and athletic; but how small is that circle! We remember not at 
this hour a single production of the British mind in the present 
century which has the slightest metaphysical worth. In other direc- 
tions the British mind has done great things; but verily not here. 
The British temper, when not vigorously practical, is prone to reflec- 
tiveness, and it is apt to mistake reflectiveness for the intuitional 
sympathy whereby alone metaphysical treasures and triumphs can be 
gained. No literature, especially no poetry, so reflective as the 
British; but no literature less metaphysical. Never does the solid 
and often stolid British brain love to leave the solid earth. It may 
have all kinds of sweet imaginings about the solid earth, as Shake- 
speare had. But to the solid earth it clings, and its dream of 
Heaven’s grandest spheres never goes beyond the terrestrial trans- 
figured. The true philosophical expression of England is Baco- 
nianism—a broad, and massive, and rounded thing, as is its emblem, 
this gorgeous globe; but its head is not crowned with stars, and its 
resolute conquering feet pierce not insatiate down to the shuddering 
abysses. Still, whatever may be the faults of Baconianism, we recognise its 
stupendous pith in its owndomain, Of late years, however, prophets 
have arisen preaching new doctrines, though essentially incapable of pro- 
eeeding one step farther than the most barren Baconianism. Aseminently 
England’s philosophical gospel, Baconianism must be consistently ad- 
hered to; or if the path of philosophical catholicity is once entered, 
it must be followed to the end. Now our philosophical innovators are 
rash enough to enter on the path, but have neither the valour nor the 
genius to pursue it. Better therefore if they had remained in their 
ancient and native Baconianism. The points brought before us in 
Dr. Young’s volume appear to us pitifully puerile. They are so 
supremely indifferent to us, that we care not which way they are de- 
cided. ‘There are four conditions which alone entitle a thinker to 
address us: that he has thought out all the thought of his perfectly- 
developed individuality ; that he has thought out all the thought of 
his country ; that he has thought out all the thought of his age; that 
he has thought out all the thought of all ages. In the first condition 
the others are implied. A thinker thinks foremost and chiefest his 
own thoughts, but thoughts as the product and outflow of his abso- 
lute and harmonious nature. That afterwards he should think out 
the thoughts of his country, of his age, of all ages, does not suppose 
an immense experience or a universal knowledge, but more an elec- 
trical affinity. Our innovators have not thought out their own in- 
dividuality ; they have been attracted by sundry German or other 
singularities: joyous and bold they have advanced a step or two, and 
then they have shrunk in terror back to their old stereotyped 
formulas. This is the history of English thought at the present day, 
a history by no means edifying. 

What is the province of reason? What are the limits of religious 
inquiry ? Is it not silly to put such questions, as if we had the battle 
of tolerance and protestantism still to fight? Admit that the basis of 
religion is mystery and why speak either of inquiry or of reason? It 
is the old Protestant fallacy which generation after generation has 
done such deadly mischief, and which we smite down, and again smite 
down, only to meet again in some uglier and more formidable shape. 
If we make inquiry and reason the prominent, the primordial agencies 
in religion, then there are no more limits to their agency in religion 
than in anything else. But we deny that they should ever enter the 
adorable realm of religion. In mystic union and in mystic communion 
with immensity what have we to do with rationalistic arguments or 
rationalistic objections? As there is nothing more false than a half 
mysticism, so there is nothing more irrational than a half rationalism. 
Yet what except half rationalism do we find in Professor Young or in 
Professor Mansel? If the illumination from the Holy Spirit in the 
soul is the first revelation to which every external revelation must 
correspond, reason and inquiry come not on the scene. Butif an 
external revelation must be demonstrated before the illumination from 
the Holy Spirit can be awakened and poured forth, then the in- 
exorable necessity for demonstration never ceases, for it would 
be preposterous to believe that reason and inquiry could only be 
employed to dethrone themselves. To inquire in order that we 
may denounce inquiry as audacity and guilt; to use reason 
that we may vilify and strangle reason: how divine must 
be the worship that flames forth from an insanity so extra- 
vagant! Most of our modern religionism is an_ irrational 
rationalism ; it has not even the consistency of the rationalistic. Dr. 
Young and Professor Mansel may seem to differ in opinion, but they 
only differ as to the extent to which irrational rationalism is to be 
carried. And then they have the pleasant impudence to talk about 
pantheism, scepticism, and other hobgoblins of the same sort. We 
ask the logical, the psychological, and the dialectic, to prove to us 
certain things which we find it convenient to prove; and then, 
having availed ourselves of their services, we would fain dismiss 
them with curt and scanty thanks. But they refuse to be dismissed ; 
they protest that they have now the right to be masters; and masters 
they remain. It will require a good many Bampton Lectures to 
dislodge them. To all Bampton Lecturers, or critics on Bampton 


Lectures, we should say that if they wish a thing to remain sacred 
or secret, they must not demonstrate it. Metaphysics being a light, 
and religion a life, with love connecting us with both, there can be 
no limits in either case but the limits of love; and round the king- 
dom of love no frontiers have yet been built. Our conclusion is, 
that we must outgrow our Protestant prejudices. If we love, let us 
love without limit ; if we worship, let us worship without limit ; and 
if we would philosophise, let us philosophise without limit. ; 

In short and in truth, each thing is in its way limitless. This is the 
utmost that our modern philosophy can do: it can fix, or pretend or 
attempt to fix, limits. It can neither cultivate what it possesses, nor 
conquer new territories, but it can tell you accurately where one 
parish or county ends and another begins. Its trophies are boundary 
stones; and these it gives us when we ask for metaphysical or religious 
bread. Honest people are often these same mortals who set up 
boundary stones and enthrone themselves thereon, and we doubt not 
that Dr. Young is a most excellent person. But, as we have met 
before thousands of worthy folks engaged in the poor mechanical 
work of planting boundary stones which, so far as we could observe, 
answered no human or divine purpose, and were only an occasional 
resting place for dogs, we cannot say that in encountering 
Dr. Young’s boundary stone we have been much impressed ; 
it seemed so like its myriad brothers. Good worthy Dr. 
Young fires away with enormous vehemence and emphasis ; 
so much so, that we might almost call him a metaphysical paviour. A 
boundary stone it is nevertheless; and not a pillar stretching from the 
depths to the heights of the infinite. We feel much inclined to gather 
all the boundary stones together, and to hurl them at the metaphysi- 
cal paviours, though we should spare Dr. Young, the fluently forcible, 
the fluently feeble. We have essayed in our fashion to elevate reli- 
gion, and to enlarge metaphysics. But we are afraid that we have 
been thoroughly understood only by a few. And yet there has been 
nothing irreverent in our teachings; rather an excess of reverence. 
Still, because we could not get up a sham reverence for boundary 
stones—because we have said that they were not comfortable to sit 
on or beautiful to look on—we have been assailed by every arrow of 
most malignant calumny. We appeal to those who use boundary 
stones only to mark their own progress, and we appeal not in 
vain. Your parish is your parish, your county is your county ; 
love them both well if you choose ; perhaps it is right that you should 
love them both well. But your parish and your county are not the 
universe ; and boundary stones the universe doth not recognise. Great 
rocks, the symbols of a strong faith, the universe smiles on ; out of 
great rocks, hardening into mountains, the universe hath its impreg- 
nable foundations. But, brothers beloved, let us have done with 
boundary stones; and the great rocks let us enrich and soften with 
the opulence of our own nature, plating all godlike virtues, scatter- 
ing all beautiful charities. Articvs. 
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Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay, Esq., containing 
Notices of Lord Macaulay's Youth. Now first published. Edited 
and arranged by Artuur Roserts, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, 
Norfolk. London: James Nisbet and Co. pp. 215. 1860. 

E MAY AS WELL COMMENCE this review with informing 

\ our readers that the notices of young Thomas Babington 

Macaulay in these pages are few and far between. The kind-hearted 

lady whose letters are now before us was, for the most part, so taken up 

with “ anticipations for Africa,” ‘ the Christian Observer,” “ the Bible 

Society,” and various other important avocations, that in nine cases 

out of ten she contents herself with simply sending her love to young 

“Tom.” We could, indeed, have dispensed with at least three- 

fourths of the contents of this diminutive volume. It tells little or 

nothing new to those persons who have read the four bulky volumes 
edited by Mr. Roberts’s father ; in which some hundred letters give 
an accurate photograph of the life of the spinster of Barley Wood, and 
teach us to cherish in our heart of hearts the memory of one whose 
rare benevolence, piety, open-handedness, and sound sense were but 
slightly alloyed by an occasional censoriousness and want of apprecia- 
tion of the motives of those who ventured to differ from her. We 
must also say—and we say it with some regret—that we do not much 
admire the way in which Mr. Roberts has performed his part of 
editor. With’ unpalatable persistency, he thrusts his peculiar 
religious views down our throats at every opportunity, and judges 
his neighbours far too much by his own standard of (we might almost 
call it) sectarianism. This is the blot which disfigures the other- 
wise carefully-edited work of Mr. Roberts's father; and we regret 
that the paternal mantle should so exactly fit the son. All we want 
or wish for is, that Mr. Roberts and those like him, whom we 
firmly believe to be good and conscientious men, would have a little 
more patience with the failings of their neighbours, and, above all, 

a little more respect for the motives of those who hold different 

opinions to what they do. And now to our task. In these days of 

“muscularity,” when juvenile precocity is almost supposed to stamp 

its possessor as a future idiot—when admirers of athleticism - 

never weary of pointing out that Newton and Barrow, Swift am 

Scott, Sheridan and Humphry Davy, were all dunces at school—it 

may console parents whose boys prefer books to boating and cricket, 





that young Tom Macaulay hated boyish sports; and that, though at 
fourteen he was a sallow slouching youth with a big head, his vast 
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learning and intense study did not fret the pigmy body to decay until 
he had attained to the mature age of sixty, and was, perhaps, the 
most famous man in England. 
Mr. Roberts is angry with Lord Macaulay that “he did not make 
his choice of that arena in which Lord Shaftesbury has won a worthier 
crown—a garland which is ‘ incorruptible, and which fadeth not 
away ’—one which a higher hand than man’s will, one day, set upon 
his brow.” This worthier arena is, we suppose, Exeter Halli; which, 
laus Deo, the large-hearted and liberal-minded historian abjured from 
his soul. We do not say that good men are not often to be found 
within the precincts of that building ; we protest against the assump- 
tion that godliness is not to be found out of it. Mr. Roberts maun- 
ders ramblingly on about the ‘ glorious Reformation ” and the “ harlot 
Church.” ‘That Lord Shaftesbury,” he tells his readers, ‘ sees 
Rome to be the throne of Antichrist, may be judged from the active 
and noble part which he has taken, for these many years, on the plat- 
forms of our great Protestant societies. That Lord Macaulay did not 
so account it may be gathered, inter alia, not only from his advocacy 
of Maynooth, but from his review of Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ 
&e. &e. Is Mr. Roberts so utterly ignorant of the history of the 
English Church as not to know that at least three-fourths of her 
prelates and great scholars have not considered “ Rome to be the 
throne of Antichrist ” ? 
Mr. Roberts concludes this very unseasonable episode with the fol- 
lowing wish respecting Lord Macaulay and the Maynooth Grant: 
**May it not be hoped that, ere his summons to eternity, he revised 
his opinions on this weighty and all-important subject ?” We can 
scarcely wonder that the same writer should see in Lord Macaulay’s 
character of Cranmer “a desertion of the principles instilled into his 
childhood.” Verily, we are here reminded of the good Christian in 
the Spectator, who thought that whatever happened to herself was a 
trial, and whatever happened to her neighbours was a judgment. 
Maynooth and Cranmer are the great tests of orthodoxy with our 
editor. Here are two flies in the Macaulay ointment pot—to use a 
phrase of Mr. Roberts—flies which, we suspect, are also te be found 
in a great many excellent pots which have not been baked in the 
pottery of Exeter Hall. Having now given a specimen of Mr. 
Roberts's most unnecessary digressions, let us return to the matter in 
hand. Two of the most interesting letters of Mrs. Hannah More 
were published in the February number of Macmillan’s Magazine, and 
need not be quoted into these columns, 

The following epitaph on Henry Martyn, the missionary (who died, 
we believe, in Persia), was written when Macaulay was little more 
than thirteen years old. Taking the writer’s age into consideration, 
the lines appear to us of rare excellence: 

Here Martyn lies! In manhood’s early bloom 

The Christian hero found a pagan tomb! 

Religion, sorrowing o’er her favourite son, 

Points to the glorious trophies which he won. 
Immortal trophies !—not with slaughter red, 

Not stain’d with tears by helpless orphans shed ; 

But trophies of the cross! In that dear name, 
Through every scene of danger, toil, and shame, 
Onward he journey’d to that happy shore, 

Where danger, toil, and shame are known no more!” 

Our opinion of the following letter is a very different one. It 
appears to us exceedingly stiff and priggish ; just, in fact, such an 
epistle as might have been written by a sallow-faced boy with a big 
head, who hated manly sports, and was about to become the incarnation 
of premature method and pedantry. Mr. Roberts, however, is enrap- 
tured with it. He says: “This letter, written at the early age of 
fourteen, will vouch for the premature talent of its writer far more 
convincingly and strikingly than the testimony of his admiring friends, 
for they might be supposed to have written or thought hyperbolically.” 
Let our readers judge for themselves : 


My pear Mapam,—My mamma was on the point of writing to inform you 
that a supposed favourable alteration bas taken place in Mr. Henry Thornton’s 
case. His physicians are still sanguine in their expectations; but his friends, 
who examine his disorder by the rules of common sense, and not by those of 
medicine, are very weak in their hopes. The warm bath has been prescribed ; 
and it is the wish and prayer of all who know him tkat so excellent and valu- 
able a character may be preserved to the world. 

You will believe, my dear Madam, that no one rejoices more than I do at 
your recovery from the effects of the fatal accident which threatened us. Events 
like these prove to us the strength of our affection for our friends, and show 
the esteem in which great characters are held by the world. 

. We are eagerly expecting the promised essay, which will, indeed, be a most 
important addition to the literary history of the year 1815, ample as that 
already is. Every eminent writer of poetry, good or bad, has been publishing 
within the last month, or is to publish shortly. Lord Byron’s pen is at work 
Over a poem as yet nameless. Lucien Buonaparte has given the world his 
Charlemagne.” Scott has published his “ Lord of the Isles,” in six cantos, a 
beautiful and elegant poem; and Southey his “ Roderick the last of the 
Goths.’ Wordsworth has printed ‘The Excursion” (a ponderous quarto of 
five hundred pages), ‘being a portion of the intended poem entitled * The Re- 
cluse.’” What the length of this intended poem is to be, as the Grand Vizier 
said of the Turkish poet, ‘‘n’est connu qu’a Dieu et 8 M. Wordsworth.” This 


that there are many striking and bedutiful passages interspersed ; but who 


—— where, perhaps, one beauty shines 
In the dry desert of a thousand lines? 
To add to the list, my dear Madam, you will soon see a work of mine in 
Do not be frightened; it is only the index to the thirteenth volume of 
Index- 
though the lowest, is not the most useless round in the ladder of 


of the Christian Observer who could do without Walter Scott’s works, but not 
without those of, my dear Madam, your affectionate friend, 
Tuomas B. Macaunay. 

P.§.—Give my love to your sisters, if you please, and to my Aunt Thatcher, 
if still with you. My mamma has just now received her letter. 

The last sentence is the only natural one in the letter, which is 
evidently written with an effort. Young Macaulay, indeed, though 
afterwards such a mighty master of prose, at this period cared for 
nothing but poetry ; so much so as to excite doleful apprehensions in 
the breast of Miss Hannah More, who could not help writing to Mr. 
Zachary Macaulay that she feared Tom was going to turn out a 
poet. 

The next mention of Macaulay that we have in these letters 
—that is, bevond the customary “love to Tom” —is when he 
gained the Chancellor’s medal at Cambridge, for his ** Pompeii.” 
Few Cantabs have such honour done to their muse as had young 
Mr. Thomas, et. 19: 

I am in debt to dear Tom for much entertainment. J/y Royal Edict really 
beats Mr, Simeon’s. We have been delighted with it. I am afraid he must be 
a lawyer. Whata pity! but realiy his talents seem irresistibly to lead that 
way. This is not the only entertainment he has enabled me to give others. We 
have had quite an episcopal week—the Bishop of Gloucester the first part of it ; 
the Bishop of St. David’s the latter part. The former read Tom’s “ Pompeii ” 
to a party; all were charmed with it, but none more than the reader, to whom 
I presented my worst copy. The Bishop of St. Davids’ sight being too much im- 
paired, J read the poem to him. He was much pleased, and could hardly credit 
the age of the writer. 

Mr. Roberts again falls into eestasy: “The poem which was thus 
crowned with the laurels of the University and the applause of Barley 
Wood can need no further eulogy.” We are by no means sure of 
that. Each year the University of Cambridge improvises a bard, 
and prize poems are proverbially short-lived. ‘‘The applause of 
Barley Wood ” is worth even less. Miss Hannah More had written 
a good deal of bad poetry herself, as witness “Sir Eldred of the 
Bower” and the ‘“‘Sacred Dramas,” and she was not likely to be a 
very harsh critic with “ young Tom.” As for the poem itself, it is 
decidedly above the average of University prize poems—one that 
need never put its author to the blush, as it need not inspire him 
with the idea that he could ever write much better. We give an 
extract which Mr. Roberts considers one of the gems of the com- 

position : 

Oh! who may sing that hour of mortal strife, 
When nature calls on death, yet clings to life? 
Who paint the wretch that draws sepulchral breath, 
A living prisoner in the house of death ? 

Pale as the corse which loads the funeral pile, 

With face convulsed that writhes a ghastly smile, 
Behold him speechless move with hurried pace, 
Incessant round his dungeon’s cavern’d space, 
Now shriek in terror, and now groan in pain, 
Gnaw his white lips, and strike his burning brain, 
Till fear o’erstrain’d in stupor dies away, 

And madness wrests her victim from dismay. 

His arms sink down; his wild and stony eye 
Glares without sight on blackest vacancy. 

He feels not ; sees not; wrapp’d in senseless trance, 
His soul is still and listless as his glance. 

The editor suggests that “perhaps a more Christian finish might 
have been given to the poem.” The necessary Paganism of the sub- 
ject might no doubt have been French-polished with some irrelevant 
allusions to Borioboola-Gha, but we think the writer wisely stuck to his 
theme. ‘ Evening,” which Macaulay wrote the following year, is, in 
our opinion, a poem of some real excellence—far, indeed, above the 
average of prize poems. It cannot be supposed that Lord Macaulay, 
who criticised so severely his magniloquent essay on Milton, should 
have spared these effusions of his youthful muse. We may add that 
he would never grant his imprimatur to their republication, although 
‘Evening ” is well worthy this and even greater honour. In the 
third year of his residence at Cambridge he wrote for ‘“ Water- 
loo,” but missed the prize. Mr. Roberts, if ever he has 
a chance, does not fail to insert an unnecessary note, 
apropos of nothing whatever. We read: ‘‘Alas! whilst philanthropy is 
transforming theatres to churches, Puseyism is as busy in turning 
churches into theatres where Romish dramas are enacted ; and how 
frightful in one case the results!” It is one thing to admire 
Puseyism: it is another to worship a well-meant blunder which we 
hardly like to call fanaticism. Mr. Roberts cannot doubt that there 
are thousands of moderate Englishmen, having no High Church lean- 
ing whatever, who disapprove of the theatre movement. We may 
add that Dr. Fitzgerald, the Bishop of Cork, one of the mildest, most 
liberal, and learned of the Irish prelates, has strictly “orbidden such 
practices within his diocese. We have now given our readers 
nearly everything relating to Lord Macaulay that can be found ir 
this volume. Miss Hannah More, we are sorry to say, seems 
in her latter days to have cared less and less for the 
darling Tom of Shelford and Cambridge. He made — we 
borrow our information from Mr Roberts — too little account 
of the glorious Reformation. In fact, he ventured to think honestly 
for himself, and not accept second-hand Barley Wood doctrine, 
when its mistress was year by year narrowing the scope of her religious 
opinions, and finding fault with all who did not fall into the peculiar 
prejudices and views of the sect which she latterly patronised. 
‘High Churchism was the common case of men who have little 
knowledge and no religion ;” so speaks Miss Hannah More. Lord 
Macaulay had not the slightest possible leaning to High Church 
doctrine, and yet he failed to please his kind-hearted, loving, but 





somewhat opinionated patroness. She had intended to bequeath her 
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library to Zachary Macaulay’s son; but he held his own opinions about 
Cranmer, and lost the bequest, which came to a worthy missionary 
schoolmaster. Nevertheless all honour be to young Thomas Babington | 
Macaulay, in this as in most of the other acts of his life, who preferred 
his own honest, upright opinions, even to a well-stocked library. 


Lady Morgan: her Career, Literary and Personal, with a ‘Glimpse of 
her Friends and a Word to her Calumniators. By Witttam Joan 
Firzpateick, J.P., author of “ Life, Times, and Contemporaries 
ef Lord Cloncurry;” “ Notes on the Cornwallis Papers,” &c. 
(London: Charles J. Skeet. pp. 308. 1860.) 


HEN THE MAJOR PART of the contents of this amusing 
little volume appeared some months ago in the Jrish Quarterly 
Review, we suggested that, if it were revised, corrected, and in parts 
toned down, it was quite worthy of the honour of being reprinted. 
Though Lady Morgan, whether living or dead, cannot be regarded as 
a very important personage in the realm of letters, she yet may 
fairly, as biographies go, claim some more lasting notice than can be 
given in the pages of a Review ; and there was so much of genuine 
Trish abandon and humour in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s story of her life, as 
well as such an intimate acquaintance with the incidents of that life, 
that it would have been more than a pity had his lucubrations not 
been resuscitated and amplified. That they have been resuscitated this 
little volume shows per se; and in proof that they have been amplified | 
we need only say that the original hundred and forty pages have now 
swollen into upwards of three hundred and odd. An Irishman writing 
about an Irish authoress would have failed to display the usual 
patriotism and chivalry of bis country if he did not warmly defend 
his client, though not a few persons will probaby be inclined 
to think that he has to some extent seen ‘ Helen’s beauty 
ma brow of Egypt,” and magnified the pleasant, sociable, chatty 
little lady, who wrote passable books of travel and poor novels, into 
a mighty authoress, gifted with genius, wit, and expression far beyond 
her fellows. The ‘word to her calumniators” will now fall upon 
leaf ears, John Wilson Croker attacked Lady Morgan's literary 
reputation with a virulent vigour, which rather argued a want of 
Whig literary noterieties who might succumb to his pen, than any 
special animosity against the lady herself. Wilson Croker was not a 
chivalrous critic—chivalry in criticism was indeed hardly understood 
im those days—or avery fair one; but he cannot be called a calum- 
niator. Indeed, to us, who think that the length and breadth of Lady 
Morgan’s literary reputation can be gauged by a very short measure— 
that within the next ten years her works will scarcely be found out of 
the precincts of some fusty cireulating library, or off the book-shelves 
of some old gentleman, who probably once danced a minuet with the 
graceful little lady in question—Croker’s trenchant criticisms seem 
the very surplusage of cruelty, the breaking the tiniest of butterflies 
upon a wheel. One of the strangest phases in this strange contro- 
versy was the pardonable vanity with which Lady Morgan 
sought to conceal her age, and the unmanliness with which 
the angry critic, having discovered the lady’s aversion 
to dates which bore upon her birthday, harped upon these 
natal statistics. ‘ Miss Owenson of the eighteenth century” is 
a piece of petty malice, which would be laughable had it not so 
grievously annoyed that lady. Whatever are the faults of literary 
criticism in modern day, it has, at all events, outlived the 
odiousness of personality, and cares little for the fact that a 
writer's hair is red or grey, his hands huge and his feet splay, if only 
his prose or poctry pass muster. Maga does not now charge her foes, 
as she did Hazlitt, with the heavy crime of having pimples on 
their faces. Parturiunt montes; nascetur ridiculus mus.  ‘* Never,” 
says Mr. Fitzpatrick, with Hibernian magniloquence, “had an author 
more formidable critical antagonism to contend with. Single-handed, 
Lady Morgan encountered this terrific, organised, and almost impreg- 
nable band; and, one by one, they fell vanquished and prostrate at 
her feet. Since the grave has closed over this brilliant woman's 
jabours, a few have endeavoured to regain their feet; and, availing 
themselves of an advantage so unworthy, they have sought to depre- 
ciate the abilities of her whom living they cravenly feared.” Verily, 
here is Tom Thumb redivivus slaying the enemies which he first 
conjures up. Whoand what are these cravens, who have slunk back 
to contend with a defunct antagonist? Are they persons who venture 
to differ with Mr. Fitzpatrick as to the literary value of Lady Morgan’s 
works? Are they those who, like ourselves, believe that these works 
are doomed to a very speedy mortality—a mortality which will, in all 
probability, overtake them while the memory of their kindly, warm- 
hearted, hospitable writer is still fresh and green in the recollections 
of her many friends? Love me, love my books, need not be insisted 
on any more in Lady Morgan’s case than in that of thousands of 
other writers. How many cherish the memory of bluff, honest old Dr. 
Johnson, who care little for his prose and less for his poetry! We 
are glad, at all events, that the name of Lady Morgan is not to be 
added to the long list of geniuses who perished, as Mr. Fitzpatrick 
mforms us, by the assaults of critic cut-throats. No: “ with her own 
fragile female hand she parried undauntedly the assaults of a furious 
and organised host of critic cut-throats, and finally hurled them one 
by one to the ground, where the teeth that had been sharpened to 
gnaw this brilliant woman’s heart, impotently bit the dust beneath 
her feet,” &c. &e. O Corydon, Corydon, que te dementia cepit? We 


did not think that such Titanic nonsense as the foregoing could have 





been uttered, except in an American meeting for the rights 


of women. Mr. Fitzpatrick gives us a list of seventeen authors 
whose lives have been cut short, or whose genius has been 
thwarted, by malignant criticism. First and foremost comes 
Keats; ‘a violent attack in the Quarterly Review killed poor unre- 
sisting Keats.” We think this offence cannot be laid to the manes 
of Mr. Wilson Croker, as we have the authority of Kests’s intimate 
friend, Shelley, that the Quarterly Review no more killed Keats than 
it did himself (Shelley). Next.on the list is an Irish actor named 
Edwin, who died in 1805 from a broken heart, caused by an illiberal 
criticism in Croker’s ‘* Familiar Epistles on the Irish Stage.” Credo, 
says Tertullian, guia impossibile. We want much stronger proof than 
any which Mr. Fitzpatrick has brought forward, cr than the other names 
on the list bring bome to us. There are Montesquieu, Aristotle, 
Cummyns, Hereclitus (sic), Anaxandrides, Racine, Dr. Hawkesworth, 
Marsham ; Bentley, who “ succumbed to the jealous cavils of Conyer 
(sic) Middleton, and abandoned the publication of his best book ;” 
Ritson, Abbé Cassagne, Scott of Amwell, Batteux, Newton. We un- 
hesitatingly assert that in this list there is not one case, even tolerably 
authenticated, where criticism caused the death of the author; and 
that it is just about as true that Aristotle “ poisoned himself because 
he was accused by critics of ignorance and vanity,” as that Bentley 
abandoned the publication of his best book because Conyers Middle- 
ton attacked him. We advise Mr. Fitzpatrick to read the life of 
Aristotle in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Biography, and to refresh his 
memory respecting the Bentley and Conyers Middleton episode with 
Bishop Monk’s “ Life of the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge.” 
We give the concluding paragraph of this volume, which is quite a 
gem in its way : 
Had Sydney Morgan bared that heart which blazed with pure patriotism, to 
the dastard stab, and submitted her dead body to be trampled upon, as Aristotle, 
Racine, Hawkesworth, Ritson, Cassagne, Montesquieu, and Keats, submitted 
and were trampled, this memoir would have had but an inferior moral to dig- 
nify it. That brilliant woman, however, grappled with the arm which sought 
to destroy her fair reputation, and possibly her life, and like the good fairy 
crushing the Evil Genius in a Pantomime, sue smote the arch-Foe to the earth, 
and placed her tiny foot, cased in white satiu, upon his ponderous coat of mail! 
We will, however, do Mr. Fitzpatrick the justice to say that such 
nonsense is the exception and not the rule in his extremely amusing 
little book; and that if he would not persist in making mountains 
out of mole-hills, and needlessly metamorphosing a critic's pen into 
the deadliest of stilettoes, his book would be scarcely less instructive 
than amusing. 


The Life and Correspondence of Charles Mathews the Elder, By Mrs. 
Matuews. A new edition, abridged and condeased by Epmunp Yates. 
(Routledge. pp. 480).—The day for lengthy biographies being somewhat 
gone by, Mr. Yates has done good service by reducing the four large 
octavo volumes of the former edition of this amusing memoir, to one 
duodecimo of reasonable dimensions. He has done so by taking out a 
vast number of letters and papers, which encumbered rather than added 
to the interest of the work ; but the autobiographical notes by Mathews 
himself, and all letters of any real interest, have been leftuntouched. So 
familiar must this work be to all who care about the history of the stage, 
that there is little need to dwell upon its high merits. It is about the 
best literary tribute ever paid to an actor, and perhaps there have been 
few to adorn the stage who better deserve or could have afforded as much 
material for such a tribute as Mr. Mathews. The honest man, loving 
husband, affectionate father, hard-working but always light-hearted, 
fellow, is very luminous throughout. So far as Mr. Yates’s editorial labours 
have been confined to the use of the “ pruning-knife,” they are worthy 
of all praise; it is only when he becomes original and annotates that he 
is to be objected to. His notes, it is true, are neither very numerous 
nor very long; but, such as they are, they might have been dispensed 
with. Take the first that comes to our hand. It is at page 19, and is 
introduced apropos of the statement that Mathews went to Merchant 
Tailors’ School “to gain what Pope so aptly terms ‘a dangerous thing.’” 
After the word “thing ” comes an asterisk, referring to a note, stating 
that “the most talented ‘entertainment-giver’ of our days, Mr. Albert 
Smith, was also educated at Merchant Tailors’!” What then ? Surely 
Mr. Albert Smith is not to be taken as an example of the injurious 
effects of “a little learning.” Ze, at least, has got on with a very little 
learning, and has not found the smaliness of its amount by any means 
prejudicial to him. 











HISTORY. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabcth. 
By James Antuoxy Froupe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Vols. V.and VI. London: John W. Parker and Son. 
1860. 

7." OUR REMARKS on the new instalment of Mr. Froude’s 

elaborate and much-impugned history, we shall limit ourselves, 
for the present, to the fifth volume, which comprises the reign of the 
boy-King, Edward VI. Between the death of Henry VIII. and that 
of his son and successor only six years intervene—a short period, 
seemingly, to occupy a volume of wpwards of five hundred pages. It 
is not a period of much excitement, or that lends itself easily to stir- 
ring pictorial effects; but it was one, nevertheless, of great political, 
social, and religious importance. During the reign of Edward VI. it 
was determined that the English Reformation should not produce the 
immediate political and social results which seemed to lie in its very 
essence. To us, at this distance of time, the English Reformation 
seems too often to have been intended as a mere change of theological 
belief and ecclesiastical organisation and arrangement. But those who 
investigate it closely will find that, in the case of its more earnest and 
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practical promoters, a strong political, or at least social, sentiment was 
‘blended with a hatred of the superstition and assumptions of Rome. 
Not merely in the minds of one or two, but of many of the Reforming 
clergy, there was a determination that the mass of the people should 
reap some material result from the triumph of the new doctrine. The 
monasteries were dissolved, and their alms-giving bounty was at an 
end; but zealous Reformers hoped that the poor would receive from 
the victory of Protestantism social advantages more solid and whole- 
some than those eleemosynary benefits which they had derived from 
the shattered monastic system. Of this aim the personage who 
acceded to supreme power on the death of Henry, the Protector 
Somerset, was the embodiment. He was the ardent promoter of social 
as well as religious reform, the rallying point not only of the Protes- 
tant but of the proletarian. He failed, and in the hands of the crafty 
Dudley the Reformation became a matter of doctrine and temporali- 
ties. From that day to this, while the old religious divisions have 
been kept up with more or less of fervour, English Protestantism has 
scarcely ever attempied to be a great social power. Under Mary, 
Elizabeth, and the Stuarts, Puritanism was, for the most part, 
struggling for existence, and could only hold its own. Its temporary 
triumph under Cromwell was of too brief a kind to allow it to exert 
any influence on the social arrangements of England; nor does it 
appear that Cromwell himself had ever the disposition, certainly he 
had never the leisure, to realise the generous dreams of the Protector 
Somerset. 

With a laudable attempt to be candid and impartial, and bringing 
to bear upon his narrative of the reign of Edward very conscientious 
and scrupulous research, Mr. Froude has, we think, been debarred by 
a preconceived theory from doing complete justice to the character 
and career of Somerset. Mr. Froude seems to be haunted by the 
notion that the slightest divergence from the policy of his hero, 
Henry VIII., was culpable ; and because Somerset carried out the 
principles of the Reformation in a more thorough-going way than the 
sovereign whom he, so to speak, succeeded, he is branded as rash and 
imprudent. No doubt Somerset failed; but there are some failures 
more creditable than successes, and the Protector’s death by the axe 
of the executioner has a halo around it that was denied to Henry’s 
quiet decease in his royal bed. Mr. Froude paints very forcibly and 
vividly the sufferings of the people under the new state of things—the 
evils of the inclosure system, and the misery caused by the conversion 
of plough lands into grass—yet he cannot sympathise with the Pro- 
tector’s resolute efforts to make the great landowners remember that 
‘* property has its duties as well as its rights.” ‘That Somerset, as a 
social refurmer, was no mere sentimentalist and popularity-hanter, is 
apparent from the following description by Mr. Froude himself of a 
Jaw which he procured to be passed for the punishment of rogues and 
‘vagabonds : 

A servant determinately idle, leaving his work, or an able-bodied vagrant, 
roaming the country without means of honest self-support and without seeking 
employment, was to be brought before the two nearest magistrates. “ On 
proof of the idle living of the said person,” he was to be branded on the breast, 
where the mark would be concealed by his clothes, with the letter V, and 
adjudged to some honest neighbour as ‘‘a slave, to have and to hold the said 
slave for the space of two years then next following ;” “ and to order the said slave 
as follows :” that is to say, “to take such person adjudged as slave with him, 
and only giving the said slave bread and water, or small drink, and such refuse 
of meat as he shall think meet, to cause the said slave to work.” If mild 
measures failed, if the slave was still idle or ran away, he was to be marked on 
the cheek or forehead with an S, and be adjudged a slave for life. If finally 
tefractory, then and then only he might be tried and sentenced as a felon. 

We see here no trace of the “ effeminacy” which Mr. Froude 
detects in the Protector’s character. Allowance being made for this 
tendency of Mr. Froude’s to see mischief in every divergence from 
the exact line of policy pursued by Henry VIII., there is much to 
praise and to admire in the volume devoted to the reign of 
Edward VI. His view of the altered aims and aspects of the 
Reformation when the crafty and self-seeking Dudley had sup- 
planted and destroyed the generous Somerset is striking and 
ingenious, and the chapters which embody it skilfully pave the way 
for the narrative of Mary’s accession. Few accessible traits of the 
social and religious condition of England during Edward’s reign have 
escaped his industry ; and if he is pictorial in his delineation neither of 


‘character nor of events, his graceful and flowing style rises into true 


historical animation when he describes the armed reactionary move- 
ment in the western counties and Ket’s Norfolk insurrection. Here is 
a rather interesting picture of the condition of rural kngland which 
led to the risings alluded to: 


It has been mentioned that parallel to the religious Reformation, social 
changes of vast importance were silently keeping pace with it. In the break 
up of feudal ideas, the relations of landowners to their property and their 
tenants were passing through a revolution; and between the gentlemen and 
the small farmers and yeomen and labourers were large differences of opinion 
as to their respective rights. The high price of wool and the comparative 
cheapness of sheep farming, continued to tempt the landlords to throw their 
plough lands into grass, to amalgamate farms, and turn the people who were 
thrown out of employment adrift to shift for themselves. The commons at the 
same time were being largely inclosed, forests turned into parks, and pubiic 
pastures hedged round and appropriated. Under the late reign these tendencies 
had with great difficulty been held partially in check; but on the death of 
Henry they acquired new foree and activity. The inclosing, especially, was 
carried forward with a disregard of all rights and interests, except those of the 
Proprietors, 

Periods of revolution bring out and develope extraordinary characters; they 
Produce saints and heroes, and they produce also fanatics, and fools, and 
Villains; but they are unfavourable to the action of average conscientious men, 
and to the application of the plain principles of right and wrong to every-day 





life. Common men at such times see all things changing round them—insti- 
tutions falling to ruin, religious trath no longer an awful and undisputed 
reality, but an opinion shifting from hour to. hour; and they are apt to think 
that, after all, interest is the best object for which to live, and that in the general 
scramble those are the wisest who best take care of themselves. Thus, from 
arbitrary selfishvess on one side, and discontent rapidly growing on the other, 
the condition of the country districts in England was becoming critical. ‘The 
yeomen, driven from their holdiags, were unable to find employment elsewhere. 
The loss of the commoa lands took from many of the poor their best means of 
subsistence; while corn was rising to famine prices from the diminished breadth 
of land under the plough, and with corn all other articles of daily consumption. 

Two years before her accession, the Princess Mary appears upon the 
scene, replying to the protest of the Government against her celebra- 
tion of the mass, and this is Mr. Froude’s picture of her : 

As the moment draws near when Mary will step forward to the front of the 
historical stage, it is time to give some distinct account of her. She was born 
in February 1515-16, and was therefore in her thirty-sixth year. Her face was 
broad, but drawn and sallow; the forehead large, though projecting too much 
at the top, and indicating rather passion and determivation than intellectual 
strength. Her eyes were dauntless, bright, steady, and apparently piercing ; 
but she was short-sighted, and insight either into character or thing was not 
among her capabilities. She was short and ill-figured; above the waist she 
was spare, from continued ill health; below, it is enough to say, that she had 
inherited her father’s dropsical tendencies, which were beginning to show them- 
selves. Her voice was deep like a man’s, she had a man’s appetite, especially 
for meat; and in times of danger, a man’s promptness of action. But she was 
not without a lady’s accomplishments. She embroidered well, played on the 
lute well; she could speak English, Latin, French, and Spanish, and she could 
read Italian; as we have seen, she could be her own housekeeper; and if she 
a masculine energy, she had with it a woman’s power of braving and euduring 
suffering. 

By instinct, by temperament, by hereditary affection, she was an earnest 
Catholic; and whatever Mary believed, she believed thoroughly, without 
mental reservation, without allowing her personal interests either to tint her 
convictions or to tempt her to disguise them. As long as Queen Catherine 
lived, she had braved Henry’s anger, and clung to her and to her cause. On 
her mother’s death she had agreed to the separation from the Papacy as a 
question of policy touching no point of faith or conscience. She had accepted 
the alterations introduced by her father; and, had nothing else intervened, she 
might have maintained as a sovereign what she had honestly admitted as a 
subject. Her own persecution only, and the violent changes enforced by the 
doctrinal Reformers, taught her to believe that, apart from Rome, there was no 
security for orthodoxy. 

It is perhaps surprising that in so very elaborate a narrative of the 
reign of King Edward, the boy-King should himself appear so rarely. 
We scarcely see him or hear of him until his death is approaching, 
yet his well-known joarnal and less-known letters afford material for 
a tolerable picture of him. ‘The interesting question respecting the 
authenticity of the remarkable treatise, ascribed to Edward, on the 
reformation of abuses, is scarcely touched on. Mr. Froude seems to 
doubt its authenticity in a note, yet quotes from it in the text as the 
work of Edward. We suspect, indeed, from the references to Burnet’s 
Collectanea, that the historian has not made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Nichols’s excellent edition of King Edward’s works, printed for the 
Roxburgh Club. 


History of the Temporal Power of the Popes. By W. Evre Tartor. 
(Wertheim, Mackintosh, and Hunt. pp. 106.)—This brochure is at least 
timely. It traces back the history of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope, and shows that it is based upon a very unstable foundation. Mr. 
Taylor accompanies his arguments with verificatory documents, the 
examination of which we must leave with the politicians. 





RELIGION. 

The Churchman’s Assistant at Huly Communion. By the Rev. Ronerr 
Frencu Laurence, M.A. (Masters. pp. 68.)—This little manual is 
by the Vicar of Chalgrove, and contains so much of the order of ad- 
ministration as is engaged with the actual celebration of that sacrament. 

Plain Sermons preached at Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel, Regent-street. By 
James GaLtoway Cowan, Minister. (Skeffington. 1860. pp. 318.)— 
A volume of short and simple sermons, always earnest and often eloquent. 
The author does not, as is too often the case, throw overboard his text at 
first starting; nor, on the other hand, does he harass the patience of hearers 
by dull, weary iteration. The simplicity, earnestness, and good taste dis- 
played in these sermons are worthy of warm commendation. 

Voices from Calvary. By the Rev. Roserr T. Jerrrey, M.D., Glas- 
gow. Second edition. (A. and C. Black.)—In September last we highly 
commended the above discourses for their manly qualities, their sense, 
energy of style, and blended orthodoxy and liberality of sentiment. We 
are happy that here—as we may be permitted to state is often the case— 
the public has substantiated the deliverances of the Critic. Within a 
few months, a second edition has been called for, and it here comes, “an 
old friend with a new face,” adorned in the most beautiful style of antique 
getting up, with fine clear large type, red-edged leaves, &c. We are 
happy to add that Dr. Jeffrey has taken advantage of the friendly hints 
we gave him as to style, and has bad the resolution to cut off a number 
of excrescences, shorten a number of lengthy and self-created words, 
and has rendered his book, in a large if not in a complete measure, as 
polished as it is powerful. We trust the second edition will speedily 
merge in a third, and that with each increased issue there may be a still 
nearer approach to what Claude calls the “ idea of perfect sermons.” 

We have also received: Law and Gospel: Discourses on Primary Themes. 
By the Rev. G. C. Hutton. (Edinburgh: Oliphant and Co.)— The 
Magdalen’s Friend, and Females’ Home Intelligencer, No. I. (James Nisbet 
and Co.)—A new organ for the midnight meeting movement.— The Fallen 
and their Associates. By Baptist Wriothesley Noel. (James Nisbet and 
Co.)—A pamphlet tothe same end, by the eloquent and admirable Baptist 
Noel.——sSketches of Twenty Sunday Evening Lectures to the Working 








Classes of Warrington. By A. Mackie. (Warrington: Guardian Office.) 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Wild Sports of India ; with Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing 
of Horses, and the Formation of Light Irregular Cavalry. By 
Captain Heyry Suaxesrzar. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


pp. 307. 

APTAIN SHAKESPEAR, who holds the rank of Commandant 

of the Nagpore Irregular Force, is such an eager sportsman 

and such an experienced officer, that his views upon both sporting 

and the organisation of cavalry must be both interesting and useful. 

His book is indeed so full of matter, that it had better be left to speak 

for itself; and our only difficulty has been to select out of so much 
quotable matter a few passages as specimens of the rest. 

Captain Shakespear is one of those real tiger-hunters who hold 
that to be on foot is the best way for a brave man to meet the 
ferocious monarch of the jungle. It was in this fashion that he 
approached the terrible man-eating tiger at whose destruction he felt 
such natural satisfaction : 

Coming to some rocks from which I knew that the tied-up calf could be 
seen, and thinking that the shikaree might not have remembered the spot, I 
pulled him back cautiously. I looked. There was the whiie calf, apparently 
dead. Mangkalee remarked #8 much. in a whisper. The younger shikaree, 
Nursoo, was behind me on the left. We all gazed at atail. The distance was 
some sixty yards from us. but we could not make out the tiger. At length the 
eud of the tail moved. Nursoo, making a similar motion with his fore-finger, 
whispered in my ear, “* Doom-hilta-hai”—(The tail’s moving.”) I now made 
out the body of the animal clear enough. Nota blade of grass nor a leaf was 
between us. A single forest tree, without a branch on it for thirty feet from 
the ground, was twenty yards nearer the tiger. 

It was very probable that he would see us, but it must be risked; so, press- 
ing down my shikaree, Mangkalee, with my hand behind me, and keeping 
the trunk of the tree between the foe and me, while I said within myself, 
‘*God be with me! If I get behind that tree without your seeing me, you're 
a dead tiger.” 1 passed rapidly forward. So intent was the huge beast upon 
the poor calf that he did not hear me. I placed the barrels of my rifle 
against the tree, but was obliged to wait, 

The tiger and the calf lay contiguous, tails on end to us. The calf’s neck 
was in the tiger’s mouth, whose large paws embraced his victim. I looked, 
waiting for some change in the position of the body to allow me to aim at a 
vital part. 

There were some forty paces between us, As all rifle-shooters know, this 
is a very uncertain distance, and one at which all the poly-grooved rifles, with 
large charge of powder, that I have seen tried, rise from four to six inches. 

The weapon I kad in mv hand was a very broad-belted, two-grooved rifle, 
by Wilkinson, carrying balls some ten to the pound; and only four days 
before this, I had proved that, when Joaded with the bullet mould full of 
powder, it carried its ball point blank, without rising or falling, for ninety 
yards. Strange it was that I had had this rifle by me for three years; but, 
owing to baving a very favourite double poly-grooved rifle, some pounds 
heavier, by Westley Richards, to which I was much attached, I had but very 
rarely used the Wilkinson. 

At length the calf gave a struggle and kicked the tiger, on which the 
latter clasped him nearer, arching his own body, and exposing the white of 
his belly and chest. I pulled the trigger very slowly, aiming at the white, and 
firing for his heart—he was on his left side—as if I was firing at an egg 
for a thousand pounds, 

I knew that I hit the spot aimed at; but, to my astonishment, the tiger 
sprang up several feet in the air with a roar, rolled over, and towards me—for 
he was on higher ground than I was—when, bounding to his feet, as if 
unscathed, he made for the mountains, the last rock of which was within 
forty yards of him. 

must acknowledge that, firing at a beast of this sort, with no vital part 
to aim at, standing as I was for some time looking at him, and on lower 
ground, my heart beat rather quicker than was its wont. Albeit I had never 
turned my back to any animal in the jungles, and not one had ever seen its 
shape! was confident, too, in my own nerve and shooting, for I had cut 


down, with one exception—and that one had cut me down as the scythe does | 


the gress—every wild beast of the forest. 

Immediately the tiger sprang to his feet, and exposed his broad left side 
to me, I stepped from behind the tree, Jooked at him in the face with con- 
tempt, as if he had been a sheep, and while he passed me with every hair 
set, his beautiful white beard and whiskers spread, and his eye like fire, with 
the left barrel I shot him through the heart. He went straight and at undimi- 
nished speed, each bound covering fifteen feet at least, for twenty-five yards, 
and then fell on his head under the lowest rock of the mountain in which was 
his stronghold. Up went in the air his thick, stumpy tail. Seizing my other 
rifle, 1 walked up to about fifteen yards of him—for he was still opening his 
mouth and gasping—and broke his back. Turning round to the poor villager 
who, now the tiger was dead, was afraid to come near him, I patted him on the 
shoulder, and said, “ There is your enemy, old man: now, where does the 
tigress live? "—“* I know nothing about her,” said the man, trembling all over 
(and no wonder); “this was the owner of my village. I know nothing at all 
of the tigress. She takes her water at the other side of the village, and a long 
way off.” 

Such is the tenacity with which these monsters hold to life, that 
sometimes not even a shot in the heart or in the brain will kill them 
instantaneously : 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to impress on my readers the 
great tenacity to life possessed by the large beasts of prey; and it is this which 
makes the pursuit of them on foot so dangerous. Those who have not actually 
seen it will scarcely credit that a tiger will often go in his charge several yards, 
with all the power and capability to strike down every one in his path, after the 
bullet has gone through his heart or crashed through his brain. Again, there 
are instances when the bullet is instantaneously fatal in either of those, justly 
considered the most fatal spots. Nor have I ever been able to discern why this 
is. Whether it is that a bullet in one part of the brain or heart is more deadly 
than another; whether, in the brain, it is the cerebrum or the cerebellum which 
is the fatal spot ; and whether, in the heart, it is the aorta, or not; or whether, 
again, it is the vatural vis of one animal that gives hima power to go on, after 
a wound which will instantaneously kill another animal of the same species, it 
seems useless to speculate. I will, therefore, give two more stories to delineate 
cases, where one tigress has sunk with a bullet through the heart from the same 
rifle which failed to immediately kill the man-eater, shot in a similar manner; 
and where another tigress, shot through the brain with the same rifle, went at 
full speed for forty years afterwards, 





Here is one of Captain Shakespear’s adventures with the bears of 
India : 

In 1848, while stationed at Bolarum, near Hydrabad in the Deccan, I used 
to employ the villagers in the neighbouring rocky hills to bring me information 
when they saw bears return to their caves; and as they always received a pre-~ 
sent on these occasions, they sat upon the rocks at daylight to look out for them 
I was Jaid up with a sprained ancle from a fall, when a man came running in 
from Pochunpillee, only five miles distant, to say that he had marked a large: 
bear go into the caves. I immediately started for the spot, and, having placed 
a lot of beaters at one entrance to shout, and so drive the bear out, | stood at 
the other, ready to shoot him when he bolted. This was quite successful, and 
out be went. I fired three balls at him within the first twenty-five vards; but 
from my not seeing the deadly part to fire at, he went on in spite of the wounds. 
I followed him by his blood; but, being very lame, and with a slipper fastened 
round my afilicted foot, when I came to the next mass of rocks I sat at the bottom, 
telling my people to carry on the track. They had scarcely gone on a hundred. 
yards from me when they beckoned to me to come up, and, pointing down 
through be crevice of the rock, showed me what I thought was the wounded 
bear. I fired, and heard my bullet hit; but, to my astonishment, out went two 
bears from below me. One of them almost immediately rolled over; and the 
other (which is very common with bears) stopping to condole with him, I fired 
at, and knocked over. Before I could load my rifle, the smallest bear of the 
two got up and entered a large jackal-earth, on the other side of the rock. The 
other bear also began wandering about as if looking for something. There were 
several coolies—natives of the jungles, who carry matchlocks, and are great 
shikarees—out with me; and I thought that by telling them to go and fire at 
this other bear, the noise would put up out of the hole the one that was close 
to me. 

The coolie who valiantly approached the larger bear was immediately charged, 
and bolted up to me, saying, **The bear is not wounded at all; you had better 
come and shoot it yourself, if you want it.” I therefore went down, and fired 
another shot. Then taking a short spear, and thinking this would be a good 
opportunity of trying the feat of spearing a bear, I brought the point to the 
front. The bear charged down from thirty yards at full gallop directly she saw 
me, and [ stopped her with a spear in the withers. I had before this told my 
shikaree, who had my gun in his hand, that I would spear this bear, and that he 
was on no account to shoot unless the bear got hold of me in thescuffle. Directly 
the bear received the spear she threw herself on her back, and I was not strong 
enough to hold her down. The shaft of the spear being made of the ground- 
rattan, or cane, was not stiff enough to bear her weizht. The bear disengaged 
herself, and before I could straighten the spear again, rushed upon me. ‘The 
crooked shaft prevented me from spearing straight, and the blade passed only 
through the side. She very nearly caught me round the waist, but I drew out the 
spear, and, as she again charged in blind fury, I allowed her to pass me, in doing 
which I sent the spear in behind her shoulder. As usual, she threw herself upon 
her back. My shikaree, with the rest of the men, had bolted. I was lame, and, 
if I had any intention of running, could not have done so. As the bear, how- 
ever, performed the usual feat of rolling over on her back, she exposed the 
horse-shoe on her chest; and, before she could recover herself, putting my right 
hand and shikar knife between her fore-paws, I sheathed it in her heart, killing 
her dead. This was about the most delicious blow I ever dealt. 

Proceeding to the hole where the other bear had entered, and cutting a long 
banyan-polefrom a neighbouring burr-tree, | removed a small piece of stone on 
the opposite side of the entrance; then, having this long stick introduced 
through the hole, the coolies stirred up the bear inside. 

I sat myself outside the cave, and immediately over the hole. The bear, 
after a long and vain attempt to battle with the long pole, at length came 
out, and I killed him with a ball in his back, being so close that his hair was 
set alight. Here then was the secret of the female bear being so savage, for 
this was her young one—about two years old. The male bear was brought in 
dead two days afterwards. Thus, in a couple of hours I had had pretty good 
sport. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the chase of the lordly elephant, 
who is also (according to Captain Shakespear) to be pursued on foot. 
Remembering that this kind of hunting is to the full as perilous as 
the chase of the tiger, the following proceeding requires no common 
amount of nerve and experience: 


Now keep cool, if you can. Look at your own rifle’s caps, and at those of 
your gun-carriers; and if the jungle will permit of it, and the wind (which is 
of the utmost consequence) blows away from them towards you, get round, by 
making a détour to the leeward side of the animals, and post yourself quickly 
behind a tree in the path which a fine tusker is apparently about to take. 

All now depends upon your shooting. Let the elephant come up to within 
fifteen paces of you, and be sure that you see the deadly spot over the eye. Then 
betweea that and the upper part of the ear, according to the distance and the 
evenness or otherwise of the ground, aim for the brain. These side shots are 
more certain, I think, than the front one, and they are more likely to be pre- 
sented to you when standing behind a tree. If the animal stops, with his head 
so placed as not to present itself for a good shot, make a slight noise with your 
foot, or let your shikaree do so behind you, and keep your rifle ready to your 
shoulder. The elephant will suddenly turn his head to the sound, and you 
ought to bag him for certain. Any sound, such as a slight cough or cluck with 
the mouth, will answer as well. 

The chapters on the breeding of Arab horses and the organisation 
of cavalry are interesting and valuable. We have only space, how- 
ever, for the following description of some of the leading points of 
the true high-caste Arab: 

The points of the highest caste Arab horse, as compared with the English 
thorough-bred, are as follow: the bead is more beautifully formed, and more 
intelligent ; the forehead broader; the muzzle finer; the eye more prominent, 
more sleepy-looking in repose, more brilliant when the animal is excited. The 
ear is more beautifully picked, and of exquisite shape and sensitiveness, On 
the back of the trained hunter, the rider scarcely requires to keep his eye on 
anything but the ears of his horse, which give indications of everything 
that his ever-watchful eye catches sight of. The nostril is not always so open in 
a state of rest, and indeed often looks thick and closed; but in excitement, and 
when the lungs are in full play from the animal being at speed, it expands 
greatly, and the membrane shows scarlet and as if on fire. The game-cock 
throttle—that most exquisite formation of the throat and jaws of the blood- 
horse—is not so commonly seen in the Arab as in the thorough-bred English 
racehorse ; nor is the head quite so Jean. The jaws, for the size of the head, are 
perhaps more apart, giving more room for the expansion of the windpipe. The 
point where the head is put on to the neck is quite as delicate as in the English 
horse. This junction has much more to do with the mouth of the horse than 
most people are aware of, and on it depends the pleasure or otherwise of tbe 
rider. 
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Cottages of the Alps. ByalLady. London: Sampson Low, Son, 

and Co. 1860. 2 vols. pp. 586. 

S HEROES, waiters, and valets de chambre the Swiss have 
A established a world-wide reputation : the soil which produced a 
William Tell also engendered a Courvoisier. Each resembled the 
other in so far as he slew his master, though not in the spirit of 
Zimri—but there the resemblance ceases; the hero thirsted for free- 
dom, the valet de chambre for gold. The heroism of the Swiss has 
been too well attested to need confirmation from us; witness Mor- 
garten and the shame of Austria, where knights and squires went 
down in heaps before a half-armed peasantry ; and witness Sempach 
and the glory of Unterwalden, where Arnold devoted himself like the 

2oman Decius. And he who doubts their valet de chambre-ism neglects 
the perusal of the daily advertisements. What connection there 
can be between the two characteristics we are unable to say, by reason 
of a limited knowledge of physiology ; with respect to psychology we 
are in asimilar predicament ; and phrenology, we fear, would scarcely 
be of so much use towards a solution of the difficulty as entomology. 
It is.true that Epaminondas, who also was a hero, is reported to 
have made an excellent scavenger; but then a scavenger is not a 
valet de chambre, nor, so far as we are aware, were the 
Greeks, as a nation, addicted to scavengery, albeit they must 
be allowed to have always shown great capacity for the performance 
of dirty work. Perplexed, therefore, as we have ever been, to re- 
concile ourselves to the fact of the = of a hero and a valet 
being combined in the same person, unless the converse of the propo- 
sition that ‘‘no man is a hero to his valet” hold good ; and unable as 
we have ever been to understand how 1400 born waiters should have 
utterly routed and overthrown thousands of the mailed chivalry of 
Austria—we turned with much interest to the ‘‘ Cottages of the Alps,” 
hoping that we should find the Swiss nature analysed and the apparent 
incongruity of their characteristics reconciled; for it seemed to us 
that it was amongst ‘the cottages,” rather than elsewhere, thaé the 
real Swiss stuff would be found. We cannot say that we have been 
disappointed ; our mind has not been led quite to acquiesce in the 
homogeny of heroism and waiterism, perhaps; but still we have learnt 
more than we think can be learnt from any book of the same kind yet 
published about the internal economy of Swiss life, and it is that, atter 
all, which determines the national character. The writer is an 
American, and belongs, if we may be allowed to say so, to tke strong- 
minded among women; she is evidently determined to see all that 
civility will allow her to see, as is plain from the following passage : 

Passing by the village post-office, we look in at the windows, and see that 
the duties are performed by an old lady and a very pretty young one; and as 
here the post waggons from three different ways meet, there is quite a bustle, as 
the great and little bags, containing great and little letters, are untied, and 
their contents poured forth, We walk in, and ask for a letter, though we know 
that by no possibility can one reach us here, where no person in the world has 
been informed that we shall ever come. But being once withiv, on any proper 
pretext, we sit down and observe the operations. 

She describes Switzerland by cantons, beginning with Uri and 
ending with Berne, and devoting a chapter to each canton, of which 
she gives a short sketch, with here and there an anecdote, and here 
and there a moral reflection, At the head of each chapter we find the 
arms of the canton therein treated of, except in the cases of Zug and 
Valais; what is the reason for these omissions we cannot imagine. 
The arms are a very pretty ornament, and those of the whole twenty- 
two cantons may be found in Biideker’s Schweiz,” and, indeed, upon 
the seal which forms the title-page of her own book. Her reason tor 
beginning with Uri rather than Zurich, to which “is awarded prece- 
dence in all things,” is, that she finds it more convenient to com- 
mence ‘* with those whose names are most familiar, and with which 
their history was first developed.” In connection with Uri we learn 
the interesting fact that “during the last year the Gritli has been 
purchased by the contribution of a mite from all the school-children of 
Switzerland ;” and, by a pleasing coincidence, *‘ this same year Mount 
Vernon has become the common property of the country of which 
Washington was the father.” Faud is proclaimed ‘the pattern 
canton in all that concerns agriculture and the interests of rural 
affairs,” and Zurich designated “not only the city of savans, but * my 
Lady Bountiful’ fur all Switzerland ;” but, perhaps, at the present 
juncture, whilst the fate of the neutral provinces of Savoy is still 
undecided, the chapter on Thurgau will attract more attention than 
any other, since it was of that canton that the present Emperor of the 
French was made a citizen, and it was in a Thurgovian regiment that 
he figured as a captain ofartillery. If gratitude be not too common a 
quality to be exercised by emperors, we may expect soon to see the 
effect of it upon the imperial “ citizen of Thurgovie.” 

There is, of course, a great deal in the book which has been told over 
and over again, and which may be found in Murray or other handbooks ; 
but we cannot be too grateful to the Lady for sparing us spasmodic 
rhapsodies upon the threadbare subjects of snow-capped mountains, 
perilous passes, and stupendous crevasses. What she has to tell she 
tells for the most part in simple language, and her remarks appear to 
us generally just and characterised by strong sense ; there is, perbaps, 
a little disposition to over-praise republicanism, but this, in an 
American, is more than pardonable. There may also be now and then 
rather more than is necessary of the genuine Protestant gall when 
speaking of Roman Catholics ; but it is only now and then: her religious 
opinions are mostly free from any leaven of rancour. In the Appendix 

8 a sort of brief résumé of Swiss history, which we agree with the 
writer in thinking will receive additional interest in consequence of 





the “ attention just now attracted towards Switzerland :” still it is 
somewhat, and necessarily, meagre; and, for ourselves, we found those 
parts of her book in which she regards the cottages of the Alps from 
the housewife point of view the most novel, the most amusing, and 
the most instructive. We were sorry, however, to find that she is 
no friend of Gruyére cheese; we sincerely hope that she may be con- 
verted from her heretical opinions upon that subject. 

Whatever be the heroism of the Swiss, the following extract will 
show that the gallantry towards the fair sex, for which heroes have 
always in other countries been distinguished, is not an element of it: 

Having walked about the city,.we arrived at the boat before some other 

members of our party, and, wishing to be sure to see them the instant they 
arrived, we seated ourselves on the portion of the deck devoted to second-class 
passengers. Very soon we were rudely ordered to rise, ani the bench was 
taken away. We moved to another quarter, and soon received the same com- 
mand in the rudest accents, accompanied by the rudest manner. They pre- 
tended to need all the deck for some horses, which were being transported also 
over the St. Gotthard. At length we took a moveable chair, aid made ourselves 
comfortable in a little nook by the stairs. From this we were almost pushed 
overboard, and at the same time informed that only first-class passengers were 
allowed those seats. We now for the first time understood the motive of so 
much insolence. From strangers they expected the first-class price, and de- 
termined to have it by obliging us to go to the first-class deck. This was 
proved soon afterwards by some peasants taking the same seats and retaining 
them unmolested. We had not thought of remaining among the borses, cows, 
and Bauersleute, any longer than till our friends should arrive; but, not liking 
compulsion in a matter which should leave each person free, we determined to 
remain, and demanded a seat. It was granted; but when the fare was col- 
lected, we were presented a first-class ticket, and only just before we were to 
land, so that there was no time for parley or proof. Besides, no person would 
think of resisting a second time in Switzerland, whatever injustice he might 
experience, unless he was willing to stay for a regular court trial, which, we 
have no doubt, would decide justly even to the uttermost farthing. But the 
people have lost none of their warlike propensities, and in all their quarrels, 
with one another or with strangers, their first impulse is to “ knock everybody 
down.” In one of the Zurich journals we saw a remonstrance against the 
company who manage the Berne and Thun Railroad, which forms a line with 
the boats to Interlaken and through the Lake Brienz. The custom was to give 
return-tickets to persons making excursions, and these had been refused. In 
the course of the discussion it came out that they had made a mistake. Their 
usual discrimination had failed, and they had denied to some of their own 
countrymen an accommodation they intended only to deny to strangers. 
This is by no means a favourable account of the peace-time behaviour 
of a heroic people, and inclines one to believe that the position of a 
saucy menial is that for which they are best suited, and that the 
obstinacy with which they defend their fatherland against all aggressors 
arises from no nobler instinct than that which excites the mangiest dog 
to fight for his bone to the very last hair of his coat. 

However, whether they be the mean, money-making mortals some 
writers would represent them, or the high-souled, self-denying heroes 
others would believe them, he or she who has no knowledge of them 
from personal observation will derive considerable satisfaction from 
this ‘* Cottages of the Alps.” Kiltgangs, or nightly wooings, mar- 
riages, baptisms, funerals, cheese-making, lace-making, embroidery, 
watch-making, journalism, and every other ism involved in the social 
life of the Swiss, here received due notice ; and in the chapter headed 
‘**Geneva” are some remarks upon ‘* Swimming Schools for Girls,” 
which would commend themselves to the sympathy of Miss Martineau. 
Indeed, our author goes even further than the English patroness of 
physics. ‘The art of swimming,” she says, “is now considered an 
accomplishment, like that of dancing or drawing, and we think may 
very reasonably rank above both. It conduces fur more to health, and 
quite as much to elegance and grace.” 

The reader must not be surprised to find America peeping out on 
sundry occasions in the sentiments, the language, and the boldness of 
expression: for instance, the Rhinefall raises a smile upon our author's 
face, for she is ‘from America” (as she takes care to inform her neigh- 
bours), and has seen Niagara. She talks too of “ tasting of Gruyére 
cheese,” reminding one of our old friend Martin Chuzzlewit and the 
kind but un-English invitation, “Feel of my hands, young man ;” and 
“to think of baptising anything in modern days by the name of 
Sodom” to our mind smacks of unfeminine boldness. To mention that 
the book is dedicated to Madame Dora d’Istria we should not consider 
incumbent upon us, were it not that we think an assertion in the 
preface, to the effect that Madame d’Istria ‘is the only person who 
has ascended the Minch,” requires the attention of the Alpine Club. 

We may remark in conclusion that the exterior of the book is very 
pleasant to look upon, and much to be desired for drawing-roca 
tables, The colour of the binding is that new and gorgeous one 
called, we believe, Magenta. 
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Castle Richmond: a Novel. By Anruoxy Trouiope, author of 
‘“‘ Barchester Towers,” “ Dr. Thorne,” &c. Chapman and Hall. 
3vols. 1860. 

Grandmother's Money. By the author of ‘ One-and-Twenty.” 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 3 vols. pp. 995. 

The First-born; or, A Mother’s Trials. By the author of “ My 
Lady.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 3 vols. pp. 865. 

Bengala; or, Some Time Ago. By Mrs. Vipat. London: J. W. 
Parker. 2 vols. pp. 615. 

M* ANTHONY TROLLOPE has certainly earned for himself 

a the right to be considered one of the most prolific, as he is one 

of the pleasantest, of modern novel-writers. While each month we 

are anxiously looking for a fresh instalment of “ Framley Parsonage" 
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in that pleasant periodical, the Cornhill Magazine; while we are 
intently watching the budding beauties of Miss Lucy Robarts, and 
Lord Lufton’s growing appreciation of those beauties; or sadly 
speculating on the skill with which that human spider, Sowerby, is 
slowly coiling his meshes round the hapless Rector of Framley ; while 
we are noting and admiring the tact of the writer, and trusting that 
his invention will enable him duly to carry on to the end what he has 
so pleasantly begun—lo! we are astonished at the appearance of a 
new-born product of Mr. Trollope’s brain ; and that, too, no meagre 
monthly instalment, no diminutive, solitary, one-volume novel, but 
that well-known triad of tomes which is specially dedicated to the 
lucubrations of fiction-writers, and which in the opinion of many 
readers can no more be curtailed of one of its three members than 
could the trilogy of the Athenian tragic drama. Mr. Trollope com- 
mences this novel with a semi-apology for having laid the plot of 
his story in Ireland—an apology which the extreme badness of most 
novels relating to that country of late years may appear to call for, 
Nevertheless, Barsetshire has given way to Cork, and the time of the 
story coincides with the dreary epoch of famine and fever which 
devastated Ireland some thirteen years ago. 

The plot is soon told. Castle Richmond, situate (to use a term 
common in advertising phraseology) in the county of Cork, is the 
residence of an Irish baronet, Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, who differs 
from the majority of Irish landlords of the era in being neither out of 
elbows nor an absentee. He has one son, Herbert, who disputes with 
another young Irish gentleman of the same age and name the réle 
of hero, and two daughters, good-looking, amiable, and, we must add, 
commonplace young ladies, who say little and do less in these pages. 
Near Castle Richmond is Desmond Castle, where resides the Countess 
of Desmond, her daughter Clara, the heroine of the story, aged seven- 
teen, and her son Patrick (two years younger) when he is not at 
Eton, Lady Desmond had bartered herself for the coronet and gold 
of her protligate old lord ; and now lives, a handsome widow of some 
eight-and-thirty years, in forced retirement in her Cork castle, having 
made the discovery that it would be pretty nearly as easy to follow the 
examples of Swift's philosophical projectors, and extract sunbeams out 
of cucumbers, as to get a handsome income from the broad and em- 
barrassed acres of the Desmond estate. Near Castle Richmond lives, 
at Hap House, a fascinating young gentleman yclept Owen Fitz- 
gerald, a cousin of Sir Thomas, with a property of some seven or 
eight hundred per annum. He was “a very handsome man—tall, 
being somewhat over six feet in height—athletic, almost more than 
in proportion—with short light chesnut-tinted hair, blue eyes, and 
a mouth perfect as that of Pheebus.” Herbert Fitzgerald again ‘ was 
not handsome, as was his cousin Owen; not tall and stalwart and 
god-like in his proportions, as was the reveller of Hap House; but 
nevertheless, and not the less, was he pleasant to look on.” Never- 
theless we are quite sure that the young lady readers of Mr. Trollope’s 
novel will preter the tall form and chesnut hair of Mr. Owen Fitz- 
gerald to the pleasantness of Herbert of the same ilk. The former is 
quite a model hero, and would pass muster in a melodrama or a young 
lady’s first novel. Owen naturally wins the affection of Lady Clara, 
but is strongly objected to by the Countess for the twofold and not 
very delicate reasons, that eight hundred per annum is not a sufficiently 
ample dowry for a Desmond, and that she, the Countess, aged thirty- 
eight, is secretly in love with this young Adonis of twenty-two. Lady 
Clara promises eternal fidelity to her wooer, but, speedily making good 
the misogynistic saying of Virgil that varium et mutabile semper 
feemina, in a few months betroths herself to the youthful heir to 
the baronetcy and twelve thousand pounds sterling per annum. But 
now comes the hitch. Lady Fitzgerald, when Miss Wainwright, the 
daughter of a poor Dorsetshire clergyman, has been married to a 
person named Talbot, who turned out to be a base adventurer, and is 
supposed to have died in Paris. This worthy—whose real name is 
Mollett—turns up again, and, with his son, hunts, by continued 
money exactions, poor Sir Thomas (vainly anxious to conceal the 
illegitimacy of his children) into his grave. The Castle Richmond 
property now reverts to Owen Fitzgerald, who magnanimously 
declines to accept it, but who insists on his prior right to Lady Clara’s 
hand. Presently it turns out that Mr. Mollett had a wife or two 
living when, under the name of Talbot, he married Miss 
Wainwright. Thus Herbert is reinstated in his heritage, and 
marries his lady-love. The third volume concludes with an interview 
between the Countess of Desmond and Mr. Owen Fitzgerald, in 
which the lady offers her hand and heart to the gentleman, which he 
respectfully declines—et voila tout. We have given this sketch of the 
) lot more from conventional practice than because we see the necessity 
of doing so. It will, however, be seen that Mr. Trollope has not 
taxed his invention to any great extent in devising a plot, although 
out of these somewhat flimsy materials he has undoubtedly contrived 
to work up an excellent novel. 

Mr. Trollope’s theory as to the uselessness of prayer in time of 
famine and sickness is a somewhat novel one. 

The destruction of the potato was the work of God; and it was natural to 
‘ttribute the sufferings which at once overwhelmed the unfortunate country to 
God's anger—to his wrath for the misdeeds of which that country had been 
gu‘lty. For myself, I do not believe in suck exhibitions of God’s anger. When 
wars come, and pestilence, and famine; when the people of a land are worse 

han decimated, and the living hardly able to bury the dead, I cannot coincide 
with those who would deprecate God’s wrath by prayers. I do not believe that 
sur God stalks darkly along the clouds, laying thousands low with the arrows 
vf death, and those thousands the most ignorant, because men who are not 





ignorant have displeased Him. Nor, if in his wisdom He did do so, can I 
think that men’s prayers would hinder that which his wisdom had seen to be 
good and right. 

But though I do not believe in exhibitions of God's anger, I do believe in 
exhibitions of his mercy. When men by their folly and by the shortness of 


their vision have brought upon themselves penalties which seem to be over- 
whelming, to which no end can be seen, which would be overwhelming were no 
aid coming to us but our own, then God raises his hand, not in anger, but in 
mercy, and by his wisdom does for us that for which our own wisdom has been 
insufficient. 

But on noChristian basis can I understand the justice or acknowledge the pro- 
od of asking our Lord to abate his wratk in detail, or to alter his settled purpose. 

f He be wise, would we change his wisdom? If He be merciful, would we limit 
his mercy ? There comes upon us some st:ange disease, and we bid Him to 
stay his hand. But the disease, when it has passed by, has taught us lessons 
of cleanliness, which no master less stern would have made acceptable. A 
famine strikes us, and we again beg that that hand may be stayed; beg as the 
Greeks were said to beg when they thought that the anger of Phebus was hot 
against them because his priest had been dishonoured. We so beg, thinking 
that God’s anger is hot also against us. But, lo! the famine passes by, and a land 
poe had been brought to the dust by man’s folly is once more prosperous and 

appy- 

A somewhat similar “‘ lesson of cleanliness” was not long ago incal- 
cated by Lord Palmerston when, asked by the good burghers of Edin- 
burgh to fix a day for prayer and fasting, he advised them first of all 
to look to their drainage. 

We recommend the following passage to the attention of those 
gentlemen who love, not wisely but too well, to drain the “ flowing 
bowl: ” 

On the following morning Mr. Mollett senior awoke with a racking head- 
ache. My belief is, that when men pay this penalty for drinking, they are 
partly absolved from other penalties. The penalties on drink are various. I 
mean those which affect the body, exclusive of those which affect the mind. 
There are great red swollen noses, very disagreeable both to the wearer and his 
acquaintances; there are morning headaches, awful to be thought of; there 
are sick stomachs, by which means the offender escapes through a speedy pur- 
gatory; there are sallow cheeks, sunken eyes, and shaking shoulders; there 
are very big bellies, and no bellies at all; and there is delirium tremens. For 
the most part a man escapes with one of these penalties. If he have a racking 
headache, his general health does not usually suffer so much as though he had 
endured no such immediate vengeance from violated nature. Young Aby when 
he drank had no headaches; but his eye was blodshot, his cheek bloated, and 
his hand shook. Hisfather, on the other hand, could not raise his head after a 
debauch; but when that was gone, all ill results of his imprudence seemed to 
have vanished. 

Here is a little physiological note, which brings back to our memo- 
ries the recollection of that dreadful famine which literally brought to 
Ireland life through death : 

In those days there was a form of face which came upon the sufferers when 
their state of misery was far advanced, and which was a sure sign that their 
last stage of misery was nearlyrun. The mouth would fall and seem to hang, 
the lips at the two ends of the mouth would be dragged down, and the lower 
— of the cheeks would fall as though they had been dragged and pulled. 

here were no signs of acute agony when this phasis of countenance was to be 
seen, none of the horrid symptoms of gnawing hunger by which one generally 
supposes that famine is accompanied. The look is one of apathy, desolation, 
and death. When custom had made these signs easily legible, the poor doomed 
wretch was known with —_—- “ It’s no use in life meddling with him; 
he’s gone,” said a lady to me in the far west of the south of Ireland, while the 
poor boy, whose doom was thus spoken, stood by listening. Her delicacy did 
not equal her energy in doing good—for she did much good; but in truth it was 
difficult to be delicate when the hands were so fall. And then she pointed out 
to me the signs on the lad’s face, and I found that her reading was correct. 

Next follows a less grim incident taken from the same epoch : 

Then the officer of the Government told his story to the old Irish gentleman 
—with many words, for there were all manner of small collateral proofs, to all 
of which the old Irish gentleman listened with a courtesy and patience which 
were admirable. And when the officer of the Government had done, the old 


Irish gentleman thus replied : 

“My neighbour Hobbs”—such was the culprit’s name—‘ has undoubtedly 
done this thing. He has certainly spent upon his own uses the generous 
offering made to our poor parish by those noble-minded ladies, the three Miss 
Walkers. But he has acted with perfect honesty in the matter.” 

“‘What!” said the Government officer, ‘robbing the poor, and at such a 
time as this!” 

“No robbery at all, dear sir,” said the ms old Irish gentleman, with the 
blandest of all possible smiles; “the excellent Miss Walkers sent their money 
for the Protestant poor of the parish of Kileoutymorrow, and Mr. Hobbs is the 
only Protestant within it.” And from the twinkle ia the old man’s eye, it was 
clear to see that his triumph consisted in this—that not only he had but one 
Protestant in the parish, but that that Protestant should have learned so little 
from his religion. 

At the commencement of the second volume there is a very drama- 
tic interview between the younger and more ruffianly of the two 
Molletts and the harassed, heart-broken old Baronet, who is but a 
sorry match for bis vulgar and merciless tormentor, Want of space, 
however, will not allow us to transfer it to these columns, and we 
have the less compunction in doing so because “ Castle Richmond” is 
sure to come bodily into the hands of all our readers who do not 
specially eschew novels, With regard to the dramatis persone of 
the story we need make but very few remarks. Of the female 
moiety of these characters not one—if we except Lady Fitzgerald, who 
is after all but a nominis umbra—is at all to our liking. Emmeline and 
Mary Fitzgerald are, as we before hinted, only amiable nonentities, 
Lady Clara Desmond's subsequent devotion to her second lover but 
poorly atones, in our opinion, for the free and easy way in which she 
throws over Owen Fitzgerald for no fault of his own; and though we 
like the Countess much better than her daughter, she is by no means 
the sort of woman in whom we should care to garner up our soul. 

The men are, on the whole, more tolerable as well as more natural 
creations. Herbert Fitzgerald is, to be sure, a bit of a milksopy 
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though we are not sure that Mr. Trollope intended him to appear in 
this light. His cousin Owen is a fine, hearty, manly fellow, and with 
no greater share of faults than may (we had almost said should) be 
found in every young man of twenty-one or so. Of Lord Desmond 
we see but very little; nevertheless that little makes us hope that we 
may meet him again hereafter. The two Molletts are very well drawn, 
worthy scions of the same stock, and yet with a perfectly distinct 
individuality. 

In conclusion we may add that a little more of the labor lime would 
not have been amiss in these pages. We should thus have been spared 
not a few ill-constructed and eccentric sentences which the careful 
reader will come across in this pleasant but somewhat hastily-written 
novel. 

It may be objected to “‘Grandmother’s Money ” that the spectacle of 
a whole family scheming and waiting for an old woman’s property is 
not an attractive one. That may be so. It is, we fear, a natural one, 
however, and the authoress has certainly contrived to deprive it of its 
most repulsive features. The character of Grandmother Tresdaile 
herself is that of the stock strong-minded old lady of fiction, who 
knows the world, penetrates every one’s motives, insults everybody by 
right of her wealth, and in good time makes a will that does poetic 
justice to everybody. Her whimsical hatred of honest, ingenious 
George Keldon (repented of too late) is highly characteristic of the 
self-willed old woman. The character of Barbara Bloyce—the heroine 
—is well drawn; but, sooth to say, the young lady (like most virtuous 
young ladies in novels) is almost uninteresting. Alice Tresdaile, with 
her wilful impetuosity and her misplaced love for the scapegrace 
Andrew Bloyce, has more life in her than this prim methodical little 
person. Of Andrew himself little can be said in favour. He is selfish, 
scheming, bad to the very core, and we quite agree with the worldly- 
wise Mr. Ernest Tresdaile, when he pronounced that true repentance 
in such a man was next toimpossible. The story in ‘ Grandmother’s 
Money ” is dramatically constructed and well told, so that it has many 
qualities to ensure for it popularity. 

There is no doubt that ‘A Mother’s Trials” is the work of one 
who has a profound sense of the ‘‘ wronged woman’s” truth, that 
Man was born to persecute and Woman to suffer. None but a spirit 
possessed of this faith and depressed with real or imaginary sorrows 
—we know not which class is the more potent of the two—could have 
invented such a uniformly abominable character as Charles Crawford, 
such an angelic sufferer as his poor, weak little wife. That such an 
incident as the desertion of a first-born to avoid paying gambling 
debts at a German spa has happened to an English gentleman is only 
just within the verge of poesitutity, and very far beyond the range of 
probability ; but that such a desertion should be persevered in, with 
a clue to the lost one always at hand, is difficult indeed to believe. 
The various members of the Crawford family are admirably drawn, 
and the whole manner of their life proves a thorough acquaintance 
with our English squirearchy. Old Mr. Crawford is perfect; so is 
stolid, good-natured ‘ old Joe ;” so is Mrs. Maria. As for Gerty, she is 
rather too much like the stock young lady of the brilliant or ‘‘ gushing” 
order with whom we so often meet in the domains of modern fiction. 
Her disappointing us of a brilliant match is all of a piece with the 
pattern conception of this character, and her love-match with the 
Reverend Everard Fielding will surprise nobody. The authoress of 
“* My Lady” is like “ Holme Lee” in one respect—that she thinks 
no terrestrial lot equal to that of becoming the wife of a poor curate ; 
but then he must be tall, and handsome, and very clever, and very 
impressive, and very earnest, and very affectionate ; besides which, 
he must talk like a book, and become at least a Dean very shortly 
after marriage. ‘A Mother’s Trials” is to be recommended to the 
novel-reader. Its views of life, though perhaps a little overstrained, 
are right in the main, and the quality of the writing is very far beyond 
the average. 

‘Bengala” is a well-written little tale, illustrative of Australian life 
before it became cockneyfied and vulgarised by gold-grubbers. The 
characters of the Langs and the Herberts are well drawn, and a natural 
but by no means repulsive sketch of the servitude of convicts, bush 
life, and natural phenomena, is drawn with a master-hand. It recom- 
mends itself both to those who knew the colony a quarter of a century 
ago and those who did not. 


Memoirs of a Cavalier, and other Tales. Selected and abridged from 
the Works of Daniel Defoe. (London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
Pp. 335.)—Those who are fond of good reading of the old school will be 
much obliged to Messrs. Seeley for this reprint of three of Defoe's best 
tales. The name of that popular but at the same time little known 
author is so generally connected with one or at most two of his pro- 
ductions, that it may possibly be a surprise to many when they hear 
that the works of the author of “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ The History of 
the Plague” are more than two hundred in number, and that some of 
them are among the very best works of fiction in the language. Of the 
“Memoirs of a Cavalier,” with which the volume commences, it is a 
well-known anecdote that Dr. Johnson was so deceived by the natural 
air of truth and fidelity to known facts with which it is written, that he 
mistook it for a veritable record. “The Life, Adventures, and Piracies 
of Captain Singleton,” and “The Life of Colonel Jack,” which go to 
make up the volume, are two sketches of great merit, the one depicting 
the career of a pirate, and the other of a general rogue and adventurer, 
though perhaps it is more in accordance with the ways of the world than 
with poetical justice that both these rascals end happily. To those who 
have never read these excellent specimens of Defoe’s style we recommend 
this volume, and especially to those gentlemen of the press who cultivate 











the art of reporting. Daniel Defoe was, in our opinion, the greatest 
master of the art of reporting that ever was known, by which we mean 
the art of producing an exact and definite photograph by description. His 
“ History of the Plague” is certainly the most magnificent piece of re- 
porting with which we are acquainted, and his “ Memoirs of a Cavalier” 
offers a splendid model to those “special correspondents” whose fate it 
may be to accompany armies during future campaigns. It needed but 
the organisation of the modern press to have made Defoe a “ Gallery” 
constellation of such magnitude, that even “ the brilliant Irishman”—not 
to speak of lesser stars—must have paled his ineffectual fire beside him. 

The Diary of a Poor Young Gentlewoman. Translated from the German, 
by M. Hume Caitps. (Triibner and Co. 1860).—A touching little story 
illustrative of German life and manners. Jnter alia, the writer seems to 
have a happy gift for painting nature simply and truthfully. The heroine 
is a young German lady of excellent birth—indeed, she can boast, to use 
her own language, of having ‘‘ ancestors of thirty-two generations ”—but 
small fortune. She becomes a governess, and has her catalogue of 
annoyances quite as long as that of most of her English sisters. Her 
virtues and forbearance enable her, however, to become in due time a 
happy wife. The whole tale is affecting and of sustained interest. 

Lvenings with Grandpapa; or, the Admiral on Shore. Naval Stories for 
Children, from the fire-side stories of the Vice-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, 
K.C.B. By his daughter, Harrier M. Carey, of Rozel. (Printed and pub- 
lished for the authoress by Dean and Son. pp. 60.)—Readers of English 
naval history will not fail to recollect the name of Sir Jahleel Brenton, as 
thatof a brave and skilful seaman, inferior only to Nelson or Collingwood. 
His daughter in this little volume gives usa collection of naval stories for 
children, which, as she tells us, are taken from the fire-side yarns of the 
late Vice-Admiral. Some rather pretty verses are also interspersed througli- 
out. Had we a son of tender years, whom we did not wish to follow the 
naval profession, we should certainly keep this book out of his hands; as, 
per contra, did we see in him a budding Nelson, we should as certainly 
make hima present of it. Holding this opinion, we need scarcely say we 
think highly of Mrs. Carey’s volume. 

Deborah's Diary: a Fragment. By the author of “Mary Powell.” 
(Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1860.)—The authoress of “ Deborali’s 
Diary” has already shown in “Mary Powell,” “The Colloquies of 
Edward Osborne,” and other works, that she can transport herself with 
rare skill into bygone times, and skilfully recall them for the benefit 
of less learned and less imaginative readers. ‘“ Deborah’s Diary” 
embraces a period of about fifteen years, commencing from 1665. It is 
intended to be a sequel to “‘ Mary Powell,” and we can scarcely pay it a 
greater compliment than to say that the sequel is well worthy of its pre- 
decessor. ‘The two books together give a graphic picture of the domestic 
life of the great author of “ Paradise Lost.” 








POETRY. 


Lucile. By Owen Merrpitu. London: Chapman and Hall. 
. 361. 
wie inode Ship, The Sleeping Beauty, and other Poems. By 

M. Wister. London: Bosworth and Harrison. pp, 149. 
Blanche Lisle, and other Poems. By Crecu Home. Cambridge: 

Maemillan and Co. pp. 168. 

Colonna, and other Poems. By Gerarp Leicu. London: Long- 

mans, pp. 108. 
| THESE DAYS OF POETIC SCARCITY—scarcity of true 

poetry, we mean—the nearly eight hundred pages of the four 
volumes before us may fairly be said to be very far above the common 
level. ‘ Lucile,” by ‘“ Owen Meredith” (why this gentleman pre- 
serves his nom de plume, when all the world is acquainted with his 
identity, passes us to understand), will be objected to on many 
grounds, and chiefly that it is not so much a poem as a novelette 
in verse. ‘There may be something in that, and yet the verse is so 
skilfully constructed, the narrative falls so easily and moves so freely 
within those boundaries which usually trammel and confine it, 
and the whole progress of the tale is conducted so smoothly 
and artistically, that we are inclined to prefer the form chosen to any 
other; whilst we are of opinion that here and there are gems of real 
tom Ea must have been absent had prose been the medium 
adopted. 

The story of “ Lucile” is simple enough. The heroine is a mys- 
terious French beauty, whose origin and belongings seem mysterious 
enough, but with whom everybody is in love. Two of her preur 
chevaliers are the Lord Alfred Vargrave, a young English noble, and 
the Duc de Luvois; both are young, noble, rich, handsome, and 
accomplished, and both adore her. Could maiden—even a 
‘rosebud of France”—desire more. But Lord Alfred is en- 
gaged to be married, is indeed about to be married immediately, 
to one of his own nation, a gentle, loving, tender girl. How- 
ever, cela n’empéche pas apparently; and even whilst the orange- 
flowers are being wreathed he is at Serchon—where he ought 
not to be—at the feet of Lucile de Nevers. How he confronts his 
rival, the Duc; how a duel nearly comes of it; how Lucile, with 
admirable sense and self-devotion, cuts the knot by flying from both 
her lovers; and howa sensible “ cousinJohn” conducts the erratic Alfred 
Vargrave back to Bigorre and his bride, are very well told—and so 
falls the curtain upon the first act. Act the second discovers Lord 
Alfred married and very happy with his little bride. They are at 
Ems, Enter Lucile and the Duc. Fresh complications. The heart 
of Lord Alfred is once more on the point of going astray, and the Duc, 
burning for his “‘ great revenge,” makes violent love to Lady Alfred, 
Once more Lucile is the heroine, and offers herself up a sacrifice. She 
brings back the wayward husband to the right path ; bafiles the schemes 
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of the Duc; and down comes the curtain on the second act. Act the 
third takes us some years on. The Vargraves have been ruined by the 
failure of a bank ; but Lord Alfred, compelled by necessity to work, has 
come out gloriously in the ordeal, and is, in fact, quite an altered man. 
His wife and he are blessed with a boy, who has grown into a soldier 
fighting for his Queen in the Crimea. The Duc, too, has suffered his 
change. He has never married, but has adopted a fuir niece. By a 
strange fatality, young Vargrave has met this girl, and they are lovers; 
but the Duc, now one of the greatest soldiers in France, has a memory 
of the old sore, and withholds his consent. The boy lies wounded on 
his pallet before Sebastopol; and attending upon him, like his guardian 
. . - . . 7 ~ ° Lf 
angel, is Lucile—this time in the form of Scur Seraphine. The 
brilliant beauty has long since laid aside the gauds and vanities of the 
world, and has devoted herself to doing good. What good can 
she do here? There is the wound of the flesh; but, deadlier still! 
the wound of the heart. Yet what she can she does. She goes to 
Louvois; prostrates herself before him; begs his mercy for the child 
of his rival; and conquers. We give a few passages taken almost at 
random from “ Owen Meredith’s ” interesting pages, rather as average 
specimens than selected beauties. 

The following will give a good idea of the offhand and yet not un- 
pleasing manner with which “Owen Meredith” touches upon some 
matters of very deep moment : 

The age is gone o’er 
When a man may in all things be all. We have more 
Painters, poets, musicians, and artists, no doubt, 
Than the great Cinquecento gave birth to; but out 
Of a million of mere dilettanti, when. when 
Willa new Leonardo arise on our ken ? 
He is gone with the age which begat him. Our own 
Is too vast and too complex for one man alone 
To embody its purpose, and hold it shut close 
Tn the palm of his hand. There were giants in those 
Irreclaimable days; but in these days of ours 
In dividing the work we distribute the powers. 
Yet a dwarf on a dead giant's shoulders sees more 
Than the ‘live giant's To avail’d to explore ; 
And in life’s lengthen'd alphabet what used to be 
To our sires X Y Zis tous A B C. 
A Varini is roasted alive for his pains, 
But a Bacon comes after and picks up his brains. 
A Bruno is angrily seized by the throttle 
And hunted about by thy ghost, Aristotle, 
Till a More or Lavater step into his place. 
Then the world turns and makes an admiring grimace. 
Once the men were so great and so few, they appear, 
Through a distant Olympian atmosphere, 
Like vast Caryatids upholding the age. 
Now the men are so many and small, disengage ‘ 
One man from the million to mark him, next moment 
The crowd sweeps him hurredly out of your comment ; 
And since we seek vainly (to praise in our songs) 
*Mid our fellows the size which to heroes belongs, 
We take the whole age for a hero, in want 
Of a better; and still, in its favour, descant 
On the strength and the beauty which, failing to find 
In any one man, we ascribe to mankind. 


Not unworthy of Byron, and not entirely unlike him in style, is 
this little digression upon the necessity for dining : 


O hour of all hours, the most bless’d upon earth. 
Blesséd hour of our dinners ! 
The land of his birth; 


The face of his first love; the bills that he owes ; 

The twaddle of friends, and the venom of foes; 

‘The sermon he heard when to church he last went ; 
The money he borrow’'d, the money he spent ;— 

All of these things a man, I believe, may forget, 

And not be the worse for forgetting; but yet 

Never, never, oh never! earth's luckiest sinner 

Hath unpunish’d forgotten the hour of his dinner! 
Indigestion, that conscience of every bad stomach, 
Shall relentlessly gnaw and pursue him with some ache 
Or some pain; and trouble, remorseless, his best ease, 
As the Furies once troubled the sleep of Orestes. 


We may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live without heart ; 

We may live without friends; we may live without books ; 
But civilised man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books,—what is knowledge but grieving ? 
He may live without hope,—what is hope but deceiving ? 

He may live without love,—what is passion but pining? 

But where is the man that can live without dining? 


This specimen of ‘‘ Murray versified” is ingenious and humorous: 
P ) g 


“ At Coblentz a bridge of boats crosses the Rhine ; 
And from thence the road, winding by Ehrenbreitstein, 
Passes over the frontier of Nassau. 


(N. B. 

No Custom-house here since the Zoliverein.”” See 
Murray, paragraph 30.) 

“The route, at each turn, 
Here the lover of nature allows to discern, 
In varying prospect, a rich wooded dale : 
The vine and acacia-tree mostly prevail 
In the foliage observable here; and, moreover, 
The soil is carbonic. The road, under cover 
Of the grape-clad and mountainous upland that hems 
Round this beautiful 7“, _ the traveller to — 


A Schnellpost from Frankfort arrives every day. 

At the Kurhaus (tbe old Ducal mansion) you pay 
Eight florins for lodgings. A Restaurateur 

Is attach'd to bao) ig wo but most travellers prefer 
(Including, indeed, a of note) 

‘To dine at the usual-priced table d’hote. 

Through the town runs the Lahn, the steep "om banks of which 
Two rows of white picturesque houses enrich ; 

And between the high-road and the river is laid 

Out a sort of a garden, call'd ‘ THE Promenade.’ 
Female visitors here, who may make up their mind 

To ascend to the top of these mountains, will find 

On the banks of the stream, saddled all the day long, 
Troops of donkeys—sure-footed—proverbially strong ;"’ 
And the traveller at Ems may remark, as he passes, 
Here, as elsewhere, the women run after the asscs. 








Somewhat misogynical that last couplet, oh “Owen!” and (as you 
are certainly no ass) a confession by inference that you have not been 
a _ after.” And yet, “for all their faults,” a true lover of the sex 
thou! 

Hang it! women, I know, are vain, frivolous, false. 

I know they care more for a riband, a waltz, 

A box at the opera, a new moire antique, 

Than for science, philosophy, ethics, or Greek. 

I know they admire, too, a thousand times more 
Gardoni, or Mario, or even that bore 

Colonel ——, whom the deuce only knows what they say to, 
Than Shakespeare, or Goethe, or Newton, or Plato. 

I know they are silly. deceitful, and worse : 

Inconceivably spiteful, self-will’d, and perverse ; 

I know they have weak hearts and obstinate wills; 

I know that their logic is not Mr. Mill's; 

I know that their conscience, thank Heaven, is not mine: 
That they cant about genius, but cannot divine 

Its existence, till all the world points with the hand; 
That they wear their creed (even the best), secondhand ; 
That their love's but a plague which in them doth infuse 
Its contagion from clothes or coin—no matter whose. 
And I koow that the thing they most care for...but no! 
I'll not say it out loud. Never mind what I know. 

But despite of all this, and despite of much more, 

I know I would rather, a hundred times o'er, 

O Nezra, you exquisite infant, whose duty 

Is but to be fair, und whose soul is your beauty, 

Have one smile from your eyes, or one kiss from your lips, 
One pressure vouchsafed from your fair finger-tips, 

Than to wear all the laurels that ever with praise 
Impaled human brows—even Dante’s brown bays! 


We wish that our space permitted us to quote some of the admirable 
scene between Lucile and Louvois at the close of the poem. We can 
give, however, this description of the character of Lucile : 

The vapours closed round, and he saw her no more. 


Nor shall we. For her mission, accomplish’d, is o'er. 
The mission of genius on earth! To uplift, 

Purify, and contirm by its own gracious gift, 

The world, in despite of the world’s dull endeavour 
To degrade, and drag down, and oppose it for ever. 
The mission of genius: to watch, and to wait, 

To renew, to redeem, and to regenerate. 

The mission of woman on earth! to give birth 

‘To the mercy of Heaven descending on earth. 

The mission of woman: permitted to bruise 

The head of the serpent, and sweetly infuse, 

Through the sorrow and sin of earth’s register’d curse, 
The blessing which ren. mp all: born to nurse, 

And to soothe, and to solace, to help and to heal 

The sick world that leans on her. This was Lucile. 


The author of “The Ice-bound Ship” has passed away beyond the 
reach of criticism, and the little volume of selected poems now before 
us has been put forward by his family. They have done well in doing 
so; for, though by no means perfect, there is the true mark upon 
them, and we cannot but regret that the author was not longer 
spared for higher and perhaps better efforts. This description of 
Polar dangers, taken from ‘‘ The Ice-bound Ship,” is not deficient in 
power; whilst the very simplicity of the means used proves the pos- 
session of considerable taste : 


Many a dark and threat’ning cloud 

O’erhung the dreary Polar Seas, 

The fog closed round us like a shroud, 

And then sprung up the sudden breeze, 
Warning aloud our lonely crew 

To meet the storm whose strength they knew: 
Fiercely and bitterly it blew, 

And fast upon the grinding gale 

Came the sleet and the cutting hail. 

‘The icebergs high were driven by, 

Veiled by the mist, though ever so nigh, 
(Those monarchs of the northern main, 

What stranger now disturbs their reign ?) 

We saw them not, but we heard their sound, 
As they passed us by, or hemm’d us round ; 
We heard them heavily groan and crack 

As unawares they were on our track, 

And fragments from the towering mass 

Fell beside us, shattered like glass ;— 

We dared not let a moment slip, 

But all night through we tacked the ship; 
There scarce was time for hope or fear, 

The danger was so swift and near, 

So we nerved our hearts, and we held our breath, 
And, moment by moment, escaped from Death ! 


Judging by one or two minor effusions, we are not without a sus- 
picion that Mr. Winter regarded “ the wrongs of his country” with 
acertain grim humour. Certainly there is more of the humorous 
than the pathetic in “ Our Fathers’ Halls, a song of the Incumbered 


Estates :” 
We grieve to yield our fathers’ halls, 
To meet a stranger's claim, 
To lose the old ancestral walls 
Whieh long have owned our name; 
Though there no more in pride we dwelt, 
But mourned our splendour’s fall, 
Oh, still the bitter day is felt 
That leaves us stripped of all! 


Forth through the world we now must go 
Our fortunes to retrieve, 
And scarce may hope again to know 
The long-loved scenes we leave ; 
While memory oft the loss recalls 
That still we must deplore, 
Our old domains, our fathers’ halls, 
That own our name no more. 
A chorus of unpaid mortgagees might have been judiciously added, 
— a recitativo by the presiding judge ordering immediate fore- 
closure. 

A worthy disciple of Alfred Tennyson is ‘‘ Cecil Home,” whose first 
essay lies before us. What he would have been had no Tennyson 
existed we cannot say; possibly a stronger and a more original poet ; 
but that he is what he is—a disciple—is because he has heard the 
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master sing, and has caught the note of his music. In saying this, we 
do not condemn “Cecil Home.” Great minds will ever have their 
influence, and we blame not those who unconsciously bow down before 
them, and are penetrated with their spirit. It is the ape only whom 
we condemn, and this writer is no mimic ; there is even originality in 
his interpretation. Who shall say that this song of a sad and weary 
girl, set, as it is, in a poem of long metre, is not thoroughly Tenny- 


sonian ? 
“ Oh, weary moments, weary hours and days, 
Oh, weary years, pass me more quickly by, 
I am all weary with your long delays, : 
I have not lived, yet half would wish to die. 


“Oh, weary life, hast thou aught other birth, 
Than in the mystic shadowings of a dream? 
Is any real being in this earth, 
Or do ourselves and all things only seem ? 


“Life! Iam sick to very death of thee, 
Of thee, if that indeed I feel thy glow, 
If I am not, as sometimes seems to me, 
A misty phantom in a phantom show. 


“ All things are dreary, to what end is youth ? 
I that am young yet feel so tired and old ; 
Oh, languid life, and hast thou not in truth 
In all thy dross one little grain of gold ? 


“ All things are dreary, all things are a dream, 
Oh, life, if thou art nought but troubled sleep, 
Fade quickly by for me and cease to seem, 
Or art thou earnest, give me life more deep.” 


And take two verses as a specimen of a very agreeable, but per- 
fectly Tennysonian poem, ‘‘ Cruel Agnes.” 


Her hair was brown as autumn leaves, 
Fine as the web the spider weaves ; 

The white snow falls on the long low graves, 
Her eye was blue as summer sky 

When summer’s noontide sun is high ; 
And oh! 8o loud as the wild wind raves. 


Her breast was white as scented May 

When sweet spring flowers the hawthorn spray ; 
The white snow falls on the long low graves, 

Her heart was cold as winter's chill 

When all the streams are iced and still. 

And oh! 80 loud as the wild wind raves. 


“ Colonna,” by Gerard Leigh, is a poem full of grace, tenderness, 
and true poetry. It is a story of Italian life, of love, revenge, and 
religion—the three threads that seem to make up the web of existence 
in that “land of the cypress and myrtle.” No need to trace the story 
thoroughly ; rather a few stanzas, to show the quality of the poesy : 


Oh why had she e’er fallen, who had been 

His first, his sacred, tender, dearest love ? 

It was her guilt that plunged him into sin, 

Her guilt that him to guilt far deeper drove. 

He—and to all forget how vain he strove!— 

Had loved her unto madness. Bitter doom! 

To find thy grapes grew on a hedgeless grove, 

Where hands profane could rob them of their bloom, 
And other lips might taste how sweet was their perfume. 


I saw a guilty woman, who did plead 
For pardon, most oppressed and most forlorn. 
I saw a guiltier fellow-sinner tread 
Her to the very dust beneath his scorn— 
Within her heart lacked there a single thorn, 
Thou Sinner, that the smitten 7’hou must smite? 
No pity hast, for her thou didst adorn 
With every hue of phantasy most bright? 
The measure thou dost mete, God shall to thee requite. 


I saw a woman weeping, sad, accursed, 
Before the holy feet of One most blessed, 
I marked the gathering of the storm that burst 
At length in sobbing from her beauteous breast. 
—O grief, that may no longer be repressed ! 
O bitter tears to hide she vain hath striven! 
He speaks,—and when His gracious words have ceas'd, 
From her repentant soul the chains are riven, 
And from the Saviour’s presence she went forth, forgiven. 


This Colonna becomes a sculptor, and studies under Orsino Guidi, 
who gives him his beautiful wife Gemma for a model. ‘The sequel is 
told very vividly in these stanzas : 


One fatal morning they were left alone, 
Alone alas! and they began discourse, 
With cadence altered strangely from their own. 
Some trivial things they said, and then the source 
Of their emotion, with resistless force 
Drew them together. Anguish hath revenged 
That trembling kiss, O Gemma! tranquil corse !— 
Beauty divine, and life heroic quenched, 

O God! Colonna lives! —thou art avenged—avenged ! 


Unto Orsino, Gemma was as pure, 
He fondly thought, as angels are of light— 
He deemed her love would as the stars endure, 
And as the sun, her constancy be bright— 
She was his moon, his stars, his sun !—O night 
That fell for ever, starless! Dread eclipse 
For ever of his sun! Colonna—(sight, 
Orsino saw and lived)—as hangs, and si 

Upon a rose the bee, so hung on Gemma’s lips. 


Her slender arms around his neck did rest, 

And to her beauteous lips did struggle sighs ; 

Against his cheek her crimson’d p aed was press'd, 

And on his eyes she bent those glorious eyes 

Orsino more than all earth's gems did prize— 

Dark memory! relentless thou dost bring. 

For what the past had sweet, keen miseries !— 

Too fair she seemed to be a guilty thing— 
Once—once—Oraino gazed ; then sprang as panthers spring. 


She started back—‘‘ I love but thee alone— 

Sear witness God! and hear me mighty host— 

Archangels! standing round his starry throne— 

Or, if like Lucifer, I'm perjured—lost— 

Avenge him—Hell!—Thou think’st, I rave almost ? 

Nay—then—I will be gentle if thou wilt— 

But kiss me once, and say, it hath not cost 

Thee dear—” He kissed her furiously ; then guilt 
Of suden horror !—stabbed her to the dagger’s hilt ! 








One bitter cry—one gesture’s silent speech, 
Then to Orsino’s feet she sank quite dead. 
And ere Colonna blind with rage, could reach 
The sculptor, he had raised her up, and laid 
As though she slept upon his heart her head— 
** Hush! hush! Colonna, pray thee silence keep,” 
With knitting brows, and angered looks he said, 
“ Lest thou disturb my Gemma in her sleep— 
She sleeps—she sleeps—and oh! her slumbers are so deep."” 

The poor husband goes mad, and makes a “ marble Gemma,” at 

whose feet Colonna finds him : 
And at its feet, Pygmalion-like he smiled, 
Till it should glow to life and gestured grace— 
Him, never more Colonna’s self beguiled 
From thus eterne in silent love to gaze 
On the eternal silence of her face— 
“ Hush! hush! and gently speak for her dear sake, 
My Gemma sleeps, and I must watch a space, 
She is so cold and pale, but she will wake 
At last, though that she sleep so very long,” he spake. 

Some of the smaller poems in this volume are pretty, though all 
inferior in art and finish to “‘ Colonna.” In that called ‘* Song,” we 
do not like the use of the obsolete conjunction substituted for “if” . 

O gin 1 were a nightingale! 
“T ‘gin to be aweary of the sun,” sighed Hamlet; which some 
rustic actors, not quite comprehending the meaning, read as if it were 
*‘ right Geneva” that the Prince of Denmark referred to. 

American National Lyrics and Sonnets. By O. Prescotr Hitier, 
author of “The Pleasures of Religion,” and other poems. (Boston: 
Otis Clapp. London: W. White. 1860. pp. 80.)—This little volume is 
much more remarkable for its patriotism than for its poetry. Right 
stirring, at least to an American, are the topics here sung of; yet Mr. 
Hiller’s lazy laggard muse cannot be pricked into enthusiasm even by 
such themes as “ Independence Day,” * Bunker’s Hill,” or “ The Memory 
of Washington.” Poor old Britannia is, we regret to say, not kindly treated 
in the following Pindaric strain, the opening lines of which we extract ; 

Britannia rules the waves no more: 
Her trident’s snapped in twain: 
Over the tossing main 
She stalks not now as she was wont before. 


Who broke her towering pride? 
The youthful Giant of the West: 
To do Heaven's high behest 
Was he raised up, and with a stride 
He struck the ocean-sceptre from her aide. 


She had abused the power that God had given: 
Proud of her strength, she raged the wide sea o'er, 
And as the oak is riven 
By thunderbolt of heaven, 
So roared her cannon round euch distant shore, 
Rending stout castle walls, and adding store to store. 

The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer: to which are added an Essay on his 
Language and Versification, and an Introductory Discourse, together with 
Notes and a Glossary, by Tuomas Tyrwutrt, F.R.S. With Memoir and 
Critical Dissertation by the Rev. Georce Giirintan. Vol. II. (Edin- 
burgh : James Nichol. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1860.)—In this 
volume Mr. Gilfillan gives us his promised life of Geoffrey Chaucer. The 
writer has done all he could in collecting facts and examining evidence; 
but, after all, our knowledge of the father of English poetry is but small, 
and we are afraid must always remain so. Even his very birthplace is 
doubtful, though we are content to accept, with Mr. Gilfillan, the poet’s 
own assurance that he was born in London. One editor, indeed, while 
advocating the claims of Oxfordshire or Berkshire to be considered 
Chaucer’s birthplace, stoutly maintains that when the poet hinted he 
was born in London he had fallen into his dotage, and did not know 
what he was saying. This certainly strikes us as a conjecture of the 
most original kind. With regard to the biography given in this volume 
we may say that Mr. Gilfillan has used to the best advantage his somewhat 
scanty materials, and has abstained from wasting his own time and that of 
his readers by setting up, ninepin fashion, and then immediately knocking 
over a series of ingenious theories on minor points. We need scarcely add 
that in a literary point of view Mr. Gilfillan’s work has been well done. 

The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. Now finally collected, revised by 
himself, and edited by his son, Tnornton Hust. With illustrations by 
Corbould. (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1860. pp. 455.)—This 
modest little volume contains all or nearly all the poetry written by Leigh 
Hunt—poetry which, for sweetness, simple pathos, and genuine feeling, 
yields perhaps to none in our language. It opens with the beautiful story 
of Rimini, which in itself might almost earn the name of poet for its 
writer. ‘The collection seems to have been made with considerable care; 
nevertheless we miss perhaps the most beautiful little poem that Leigh 
Hunt ever wrote. We think it is entitled “On the Death of an Infant,” 
and regret that our deficient memory will not allow us to quote it at 
length. We have pretty carefully searched the pages of the little volume 
before us without coming across it. We may, however, mention that it 
is to be found in (we believe) the second part of the collection of poetry 
provided by the Irish Board of Education for the National Schools. It 
was originally published in some perivdical or other, and at the time 
attracted the special notice of the Marquis of Lansdowne. We donot 
know whether a careful examination might not find further omissions; 

nevertheless we will say that all admirers of true poetry should possess 
themselves of this neatly-printed and moderately-priced little volume. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur in arabischen 
Vebersetzungen. Von 1), Cuworson. St. Petersburgh. 1859. (On 
the Remains of Old Babylonian Literature in Arabic Translations.) 

HE RECENTLY-EXHUMED REMAINS of ancient 
Babylon are the only monuments of that powerful state 
which the most sanguine had hoped to obtain. It was thought 
that if its cuneiform characters could be deciphered, we should 
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then be in possession of the whole that ever could be known 
of the lapse of ages between the building of the Tower of Babel and 
the destruction of one of the greatest of the kingdoms of the earth. 
The united labours of Grotefend, Lassen, Oppert, and Rawlinson, 
assisted by the spirited material exertions of Layard, have hitherto done 
comparatively little to solve the enigma of Babylon's ancient power, 
or to throw light on its civilisation; and yet the world has stood 
amazed at the discoveries which the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era has made respecting early post-diluvial times. No one expected 
more, for what was found exceeded all hope, and has even now 
about it an air of romance. But we have yet to learn that fresh light 
is available, not only to disperse the darkness of the dynasties of 
which we learn something from Biblical and classic records, but even 
to guide us in the period before those dynasties existed. The docu- 
ments which are now presented to the world by M. Chwolson bring 
before us Babylonian writers who flourished when their country was 
highly civilised, and when science and art had made great progress. 
If the statements of this volume are to be credited, we now have in 
our hands translations of treatises — a high degree of intel- 
lect, the produce of a people capable of observing correctly and 
reasoning on logical principles. We are furnished with another proof 
of the theory that instead of the young world being in a state of semi- 
barbarism, the higher we ascend the more completely developed its 
intellectual culture is found to be. Indeed, it is the refined and 
finished character of the literature thus brought to light which most 
arouses our scepticism, 

M. Chwolson is known to the literary world by his work on the 
Sabeans, which proves his competence for the kind of studies 
demanded by such a work as is now before us. Oriental scholars 
on the Continent give him credit for the genuine historic spirit, and 
for accurate learning. What he now brings to light is found in 
Arabic MSS., copies of which exist in several libraries in Europe, 
those used by our author being in the Library of Leyden. The 
existence of these MSS. has been long known, and some idea 
of their remarkable contents has been formed by Von Hammer, 
Ewald, and Quatremére, and other learned men—our own Dr. Wright, 
Professor of Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin, included. Chwolson 
has been some time examining these MSS., and notices of his progress 
have been given by him in letters to Rénan, Ewald, Movers, and 
Bunsen. But while the learned had previously some little knowledge 
of the treasures contained in these Arabic documents, it was reserved 
for our author to astonish the world by a disclosure of their extraordi- 
nary character. As is said by a contemporary, it is as though 
another Nineveh were disinterred, or Babylon itself had cast off the 
accumulated deposits of ages, and risen from its ashes to claim its 
place in the history of the world. 

As to the Arabic translators, there seems sufficient historical evidence 
to induce us to place faith in them. They are Abu Beker Ibn 
Wahshiyyah, who lived at Bagdad at the early part of tenth century; 
and his assistant Abu Talib Es Zayat, by whom his researches were 
completed and published. Abu Beker was the head of a family which 
claimed a direct Babylonian descent, and which resided in the southern 
part of Babylonia, at the meeting of the Euphrates and the Tigris; 
and, as at the present day some Chaldean tribes exist in that region, 
speaking some dialect of their old language, it is easy to conceive that 
in the tenth century they retained some remains of their ancient 
grandeur, and valued the associations of past ages. This, however, 
is claimed for them by Abu Beker, who, though a Mohammedan, felt 
much for his idolatrous countrymen. His object seems to be to make 
the Arabians think well of the Chaldeans, and for this purpose he intro- 
duced their literature to public notice in the Arabic tongue. In doing 
this he had every facility in his own learning and acquirements, as he 
is said to have been well skilled in Arabic and Persian, and well 
acquainted with the literature of those languages, whether mathe- 
matics, philosophy, or medicine. He had also been an exten- 
sive traveller, and had given public lectures of great interest on the 
religion and philosophy of the Babylonians. It thus appears to be 
historically established that in the tenth century Babylonia excited 
interest, and possessed the materials for much archeological and 
historic investigation. But, as the faith of Islam did not attach much 
value to heathen lore, Abu Beker found some difficulty in procuring 
the documents he wished to translate, till at length he induced a 
Chaldean to entrust him with some, and he passed the remainder of 
his life, from 904 to 930, in preparing translations. 

It is on this point, the genuineness of the Babylonian documents 
and the good faith of the translators, that the question will mainly 
turn as to the credence to be given to these remains. Much may be 
said on either side—as, for example, that Abu Beker had a strong 
interest in giving the most favourable view of his ancestors; and, on 
the other hand, that, as Babylonians and Syrians then were abundant 
and held high positions, such documents could not well have been 
forged. We cannot enter on this question, but must proceed to give 
some brief account of what these records furnish. 

There are three dissertations—on Nabatean agriculture; on poisons; 
and one on the Book of the Babylonian Tenkelusha. There are also 
some fragments from a work with the title, ‘The Book of the Myste- 
ries of the Sun and Moon.” The first treatise is a long one, occupying 
above a thousand pages of manuscript in folio. The word Nabateans 
meant, in Abu Beker’s time, the original inhabitants of southern 
Babylonia. The work is frequently mentioned by Arabian writers. 
Its author, as is ascertained by notices in the work itself, was Kuthami, 








a Chaldean of good family, residing at Babylon, who was a larger 
landed proprietor, the names of his estates being mentioned, near the 
Euphrates and Tigris. His estates were committed to the care of 
agents, who were in the habit of coming to Babylon to receive his 
instructions and to discuss questions of cultivation. There is more of 
this minute, life-like incident about the work; whether favour- 
able or not to its genuineness, we cannot wait to consider. 

Even then the world was looked upon as old, for one object 

of the treatise is to collect together all that could be known of the 

ancient practice of husbandry. In the introduction there is a refer- 

ence to Zohal, the planet Saturn, who was worshipped as the god of 
agriculture. The topics discussed are, inter alia, the cultivation of 
the olive, placed first because of its being dedicated to Saturn, and 

also on account of its value and long life; irrigation, including wells, 

engines, canals, and the methods of testing the purity of water; garden 

trees; the management of farms, with advice as to the conduct of a 

landed proprietor, such as that he should be courteous to his tenants ; 

signs of rain; times for sowing; a calendar and astronomical tables 

drawn up by Canaanites, named Tamithri and Cerdana ; the cultiva- 

tion of cereals; kitchen gardens; and bread-making. These are 

only a few of the subjects brought before us, these Babylonian 

Georgics being more full and minute than those of Virgil. It is to be 

observed that there is so much scientific accuracy in the work, that it 

has been asserted by Meyer, in his History of Botany, that the writer 

must have drawn from i sources, and therefore could not have 

been so ancient. 

The Book of Poisons is said to have been compiled according to 
the doctrine of the Chaldeans. The author of the greater portion 
was named Jarbuka, a physician, a man in advance of his age, and 
who only used incantations, &c., in compliance with the superstitions 
of others. Among other historical notices, we find.that in that early 
day poisons were used by kings habitually for personal and state 
purposes. The minute recipes here furnished show how extensively 
the art of poisoning was understood and employed, and the whole 
subject is a dark chapter in the history of that early period. Poisons 
are given which kill by the sight, touch, and smell, as well as by being 
swallowed. Many of the recipes are harmless, but others are 
deadly ; their manipulation indicates much chemical skill. _Chwolson 
alludes to the Borgias as not being original in their toxicology ; but he 
might have more properly mentioned the horrid extent to which the 
practice of poisoning was carried by some of the Arabian Caliphs. 

The most characteristic dissertation is the last, on Astronomy and 
Astrology, by Tenkelusha, whose name is found in some Mohammedan 
writers. He was probably flourishing in the first century of the 
Christian era, but his materials are derived from Chaldean documents, 
as is proved by the minute particulars he gives of ancient Babylon. 
The treatise is thus less decidedly ancient in its form than the former, 
whatever may be the character of its materials. But if the descrip- 
tions of Babylonian life are to be credited, it must have been a very 
animated one, in which artists, painters, sculptors, &c., jewellers, mer- 
chants, musicians, postmen, slaves, robbers, devotees, and hermits were 
mingled together in lively confusion. We find botanists, zoologists, 
astronomers, veterinary surgeons, poets, and schoolmasters. As we 
mentioned above, there is also an account given by Chwolson of ‘the 
Book of the Mysteries of the Sun and Moon,” which is well known to 
Arabian writers. It consists of portions of two works, one by Asco- 
lebitha (Esculapius ?), the founder at Babylon of the worship of the 
sun; andanother by Adami, The first endeavours to prove that man 
may not only make precious metals, but even animal and vegetable 
organisations. How far these curious theories were really entertained 
at the early periods of Babylonian history, or to what extent they are 
modern, are questions on which a thorough sifting of these curious 
records may throw some light in future. The name of Adami very 
often occurs, and he is said to have been the founder of agricultural 
science. His religion was the worship of one God. The name looks. 
suspicious, and suggests traditionary rather than historical ideas. 

There are some very important historical questions brought before 
us in these remains. We can now allude only to one, The author of 
the first treatise speaks of a Canaanitish invasion of Babylon, and in 
connection with this we find the name of Nimrod as its leader. 
Chwolson would identify this man with the Nimrod of Scripture ; with 
what probability remains to be seen. We may, however, state that a 
writer in the current number of the Journal of Sacred Literature 
endeavours to prove, at some length, that Chwolson is right, and 
shows that the early period in which Nimrod is supposed to have 
flourished is an error. The name of the conqueror is Nemréda. 
Chwolson contemplates the possibility of the name in the original 
work having been altered by the translator into this familiar Biblical 
term, but is satisfied, from the form of the word, that this supposition 
cannot be reasonably entertained. It is true that the king bearing 
this name is not expressly stated to have been the conqueror of Baby- 
lon, but this is certainly to be gathered from circumstances mentioned 
in regard to him. We need not dwell on the improbability of this. 
being a different person from the Nimrod of Scripture, a second 
conqueror of Babylonia thus called. This part of the Remains will 
attract much attention, and light will probably be thrown by it on. 
several Biblical subjects, 

We have said quite enough to call attention to one of the most 
remarkable literary phenomena of our day, and to indicate the bear- 
ings which these remains have on ancient history and civilisation. It 
would be rash to admit at once the assumptions which appear on the 
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face of the record, but there is sufficient to warrant the most careful 
and erudite consideration of the whole matter. A very mature 
oriental scholarship is needful to go properly into all the questions 
which arise, and consequent'y, like the question of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the investigation must be a tedious and protracted one. 
We shall hope to return to the subject when it is ripe for further 
notice at our hands. 


The Little Builder ; or, How a Child may make a Cardboard Village without 
using any Adhesive Material. (Ward and Lock.)—This little toy consists 
of a few sheets of cardboard, upon which are depicted coloured drawings, 
so arranged that they may be cut out and set up by meansof little projecting 
rivets and slits, in such forms as to resemble buildings, boats on the river, 
animals, inhabitants, and all the details of a village scene. We are not 
prepared to estimate what exact amount of usefulness may be included 
in the power of “ making a cardboard village without using any adhesive 
material;” but we are sure that it will exercise the constructive faculties 
of young people, and will prove a very agreeable toy into the bargain. 


Criminals, Crimes, and their Governing Laws, as Demonstrated by the 
Sciences of Physiology and Mental Geometry. By FrepEerIcK Brinces. 
(G. Philip and Son. pp. 39.)—Mr. Bridges is the Liverpool phrenologist 
whose peculiar views are not now for the first time introduced to the 
notice of the public. After a Dublin jury had returned in the case 
of Spollen (the man who was charged with a murder at the railway 
station in that city) a verdict nearly tantamount to the Scotch “not 
proven,” Mr. Bridges took the fellow in hand and demonstrated that his 
was exactly the brain of a man who was likely to commit a murder, and 
that he very probably was guilty of the crime. Enlarging his theories 
from special cases to generalities, he now takes a bolder flight, and suggests 
phrenology as the unerring test of guilt and innocence. Juries may be 
misled, judges may misdirect, and learned counsel may bamboozle ; but 
give Mr. Bridges his phreno-physiometer, for that alone is infallible. Itis not, 
says Mr. Bridges, the mere size of the bumps, but their relative balance 
and position, that gives them proper force. The great point is, what is 
the angle of the ear to the eyebrow? that determines the whole confor- 
mation of the brain. In fine types it is 25 degrees, whilst in low types it 
is more than 40 degrees. In Palmer the angle was 40 degrees, and in 
other notorious murderers always about the same. This test Mr. Bridges 
believes to be infallible, and certainly adduces some most remarkable 
cases in proof of his theory. 


At the Isle of Man, last summer, I fell in with a family who were on a visit 
there. The angle of the husband was 11 degrees on the quadrant; that of the wife 
13 degrees; they had with them five of their own children—three girls and two 
boys. The angle of the girls was 9 degrees, and of the boys 7 degrees; and 
certainly I never before met with so tame and useless a family. They were, in 
fact, almost totally void of energy and will power; their whole affairs were left 
to the management of a female servant, whose angle was 25 degrees. . . 
Another remarkable case came under my notice. A lady and gentleman brought 
a youth 14 years of age, for my opinion of his natural disposition. I found his 
9 40 degrees, the base of the brain large, and the moral region small. I asked 
if he was their son, and on being informed that he was, I intimated that he 
had a most dangerous type of head; that he was not a fit subject to be at large, 
as he was liable to commit crimes of a most heinous character; and that indi- 
viduals with his type of brain manfested preference to take life by poison. The 
father and mother, without hesitation, stated that he had the day before robbed 
the drawer of 68I. ; that that morning he had made an attempt to poison them; 
and that they only escaped by an accident, in consequence of the servant letting 








fall the dish which contained the poison. The dog died shortly after eating the 
contents of the dish off the floor, which led to an investigation, and it was found 
that the food contained arsenic, which the boy had procured through two females 
from a druggist. His head was a similar type to that of Palmer, and his 
character, so far as it had been developed, strikingly resembled that of that 
most notorious criminal. 

Mr. Bridges is scarcely prepared, we should imagine, to go the length 
of desiring that the phreno-physiometer should supersede trial by jury 
and the functions of her Majesty’s judges ; but he strongly urges that it 
should be used for the purpose of classifying criminals, with a view to 
separating those who are capable of amelioration from those who are 
entirely incurable. He thinks also that a scientific examination of the 
head would often prevent a judicial murder, by saving an idiot from the 
gallows, and instances the case of Dove, who was, in his opinion, an idiot 
incapable of forming any correct idea of a moral sense, and with no more 
idea of moral principles than a dog or a monkey. Mr. Bridges certainly 
urges his views very forcibly, and with an earnestness that commands 
respect. He has already attracted the attention of the Executive, 
inasmuch as Lord Palmerston has granted him a sum of money out 
of the pension list. 

The Old Court Suburb ; or, Memorials of Kensington, Regal, Critical, and 
Anecdotical. By Leicu Hunt. Third Edition. (Hurst and Blackett. 
pp. 301.)—That pleasant suburb of the metropolis, Kensington, has had 
thorough justice done to it in Mr. Leigh Hunt's pleasant little volume, 
which is full of the most delightful literary gossip de omnibus rebus Ken- 
singtonianis. The history of Holland House alone furnishes six most 
entertaining chapters, and conjures up before us the memorics of Addison, 
Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Rogers, and ascore of other notabilities. Kensington 
Palace and Gardens claim for themselves an equal space, and suggest to 
the writer much pleasant lore concerning King William and his spouse, 
Queen Anne, Queen Caroline, &c. Of all the extensive series of books 
which have from time to time been published in illustration of various 
metropolitan localities, we do not know one which is half so full of care- 
fully-collected, pleasant lore as the little volume before us. Wemay add 
that the third edition has been considerably improved and enlarged. 

The Mystery of Improvidence. The Charity of Thomas Howell established 
Sor the Benefit of his Monmouthshire Kinsfolk and others, a.p. 1540. By 
Tuomas Fatconer, Esq., Judge of the County Courts of Glamorgan- 
shire and Brecknockshire. (Printed by C. W. Reynell, Little Pulteney- 
street. 1860.)—The second edition of a pamphlet written by Mr. 
Falconer in warm condemnation of the misuse to which the money 
bequeathed by Mr. Thomas Howell in 1540 has been put. The case 
which Mr. Falconer so vigorously shows up is a local one; but we are 
afraid it is very far from being a solitary example of the mismanage- 
ment of charitable trust funds. 

We have also received: Some Thoughts of an Octogenarian upon Publia 
Matters. (Hookham and Sons).——TZhe Other Side. By the Rev. 
Dawson Burns. (Alliance Depét). This pamphlet is intended 
as a reply to an anti-temperance diatribe in the National Review 
for January 1860. Mr. Burns is a teetotaller, or advocate for 
total abstinence’: a very sufficient proof that the blood of the “lad 
was born in Kyle” runneth not in his veins. Middle Class 
Atlas, comprising a series of Six Coloured Maps. By Walter M‘Leod, 
F.R.G.S. (Longmans).—A most useful little series of maps, designed 
for the use of junior candidates preparing for the Oxford local examina- 
tions. They are of England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Spain, and Italy. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


HIS CHEQUERED CLIMATE OF OURS is a lurking foe to 
delicate vocal organs. To the truth of this, the apology papers 
which so frequently attract the attention of opera-house visitors bear 
strong testimony. On the 10th inst. ‘ Fidelio ” was announced for the 
third time. Under any other circumstance than a desire on the part of 
her Majesty to witness Beethoven’s only operatic work, Mlle. Csillag 
would no doubt have declined appearance at Covent Garden, seeing 
that the “severe cold” enemy had attacked her with more than 
ordinary force. In a vocal sense the ‘“‘ Leonora” of Thursday fell far 
short of the excellence previously exhibited. As a portraiture of 
dramatic truth, nothing could have been more complete, from the 
first moment, when the unhappy wife in the garb of a gaoler’s boy 
pours forth her gnawing grief, to the last, when with feelings of 
intensest agony she helps to dig her cruelly-oppressed husband’s 
grave. Saturday was signalised by the production of ‘ Don 
Giovanni” in its adapted form. Mme. Grisi being suddenly 
indisposed, the part of Donna Anna was taken by Mme. Ruders- 
dorf, who, under the circumstances, acquitted herself admirably. 
Mlle. Csillag strengthened the cast very materially by under- 
taking the character of Donna Elvira, almost invariably given to 
a second donna. Her singing of the aria, ‘‘ Ah! che mi dice mai” 
(act 1, se. v.), and the no less trying one in which revenge and for- 
giveness rapidly alternate, ‘‘ Ma tradi quell’ alma ingrata,” were alike 
remarkable for intense yet not exaggerated feeling. In short, this 
celebrated cantatrice invested the character with an interest and impor- 
tance rarely witnessed, but one which Mozart himself would not have 
disdained to acknowledge. ‘Fra Diavolo” on Tuesday, with the 
same cast as that of the Ist inst., induced her Majesty to Covent 





Garden. The attendance throughout the week has been large ; that 
on Saturday was especially so. 

“‘ Rigoletto,” produced on Saturday, for the first time this season, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was the vehicle for introducing another of 
the promised donnas, Mlle. Maria Brunetti, from the grand opera, 
Paris. With the exception of ‘ Louisa Miller,” we have always re- 
garded “ Rigoletto” as the weakest opera in point of ideas that ever 
proceeded from the “darling of modern Italy,” the spoiled child of 
the carnivals. Although continental critics inform us that Sig. 
Verdi, in his “‘ Rigoletto,” has presented a transformation in style as 
complete as that of Beethoven when the second symphony was suc- 
ceeded by the ‘*Eroica,” we are bound to confess that we discover 
no such similitude. Mlle. Brunetti, to whom was assigned the part of 
Gilda, gave abundant proofs both of vocal and histrionic talent, and the 
impression created by this first appearance warrants us in looking for 
much better things. Signor Sebastian Ronconi impersonated the 
buffoon, and gave a very excellent reading to a part by no means easy. 
The unpleasant and ungrateful office of Sparafucile was entrusted to 
Sig. Vialetti, who left nothing neglected that could add to a general 
efficiency. On Tuesday “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” introduced another 
section of the lyric troupe. In this delicious opera Mme. Borghi- 
Mamo is seen to immense advantage, having to play with coadjutors 
equally efficient in their respective parts. Mme. Borghi-Mamo sings 
the music in strict accordance with the text, saving and except the 
ad libitum flightsso often expressed or understood when in the Rossinian 
realms of fancy; her Rosina throughout is characterised with a 
becoming degree of saucy grace, while in the delivery of the 
music her rich and luscious voice attracted the most marked attention, 
and won for her enthusiastic applause. In the hands of Sig. Everardi 
the bustling energy, the eternal fidgetiness, the overcharged animal 
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spirits, the whim, the frolic, and the airy gaiety of the intriguing 
Figaro received their full development. Sig. Belart was the Almaviva. 
He was in fine voice, and sang the music with delightful freshness, 
flinging himself with the most hearty gusto into the frolicsome humour 
of the part. Sig. Castelli exhibited Dr. Bartolo admirably, and Sig. 
Vialetti’s Don Basilio is entitled to high commendation. His delivery 
of ‘La Calumnia” was a lyrical triumph, Several encores resulted 
from the general efficiency of the acting; but that which exhibited the 
most fervour arose from an aria ‘‘ Nazionale Napolitaine,” introduced 
in the lesson scene, and entitled ‘Santa Lucia.” ‘The house was 
much crowded. 

The long list of musical celebrities engaged for Mme. Laura Baxter’s 
concert on Tuesday, at St. James's Hall, could hardly have failed to 
attract a crowded assembly had not the influence of the entreprencuse 
been in great measure sufficient for the purpose. This was essentially 
a popular concert, seeing that provision was made for all gradations 
of musical taste. The length of the programme defies minute quota- 
tion. Among the pieces that seemed to tell most were the romanza 
from “ Guillaume Tell,” anda new waltz, ‘ Il Ritorno,” both sung by 
Mme. Catherine Hayes; ‘* Adelaide,” given in Mr. Sims Reeves's best 
style ; and a new ballad composed by Wallace expressly for, and sung 
by, Mme. Laura Baxter. trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
afforded an opportunity for Miss Matilda Baxter, Mr. Blagrove, and 
Herr Lidel to display their qualifications in concerted music. Taking 
into account the quality and quantity of the repast afforded, the enter- 
tainment has just claims to the appellation of a highly, satisfactory 
one. 

“Creation” was performed on Friday evening, the 11th inst., 
at Exeter Hall, by the Sacred Harmonic Society. No great 
musical work is more familiar to the English than this chef d’cuvre of 
Haydn. But let us hear it ever so often, we find that there is always 
a freshness which gives to it the charm of novelty. With the return 
of spring * Creation” is especially opportune. The extreme beauty, 
cheerfulness, and sunshine that pervade the oratorio, the divine sim- 
plicity, the ceaseless stream of delicious thought which seems to have 
flowed from the author’s mind without labour and without effort, are 
the prevailing qualities of a work destined to be immortal. Such airs 
as “In native worth,” ‘ With verdure clad,” and ‘On mighty pens,” 
are surpassed in no similar composition since the time that ‘* the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
The choruses, though less stately and massive than those of Handel, 
are capable of producing the deepest feeling of majesty and power. 
It is searcely necessary to state that, with such a chorus as the Sacred 
Harmonic Society boasts of, and also with such principals as Mlle. 
Parepa, Sig. Belletti, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Haydn’s musical repre- 
sentation of order from chaos was both careful and correct. 

‘The Amateur Musical Society gave their last concert of the season 
on Monday at the Hanover Square Rooms. That the programme 
was less wealthy than many of its predecessors few will be prepared 
to gainsay, and that the performance, taken as a whole, gave many 
opportunities on which criticism might fasten its claw, admits of no 
denial. Mozart’s symphony in C somewhat disappointed those who 
calculated upon the promised ‘ pastoral” of Beethoven. If, however, 
an inference may be drawn from the warmth with which the various 
individual and concerted pieces were received, the satisfaction to the 
general visitor appeared to be quite equal to that of similar pre-existing 
séances. A vocal composition by Mr. S. Waley, characterised as a 
‘‘ Shepherd’s Song,” and sung by Madame Rieder, and Beethoven's 
better-known ‘*O beauteous daughter of the starry race,” assigned 
to Mr. Wilbye Cooper, received special marks of favour. Beethoven's 
prelude to Goethe's tragedy of ‘* Egmont ;” Herold’s tunefu], brilliant, 
and highly-spirited overture, ‘* Zampa;” and Mr. Vincent Wallace’s 
rich and melodious overture to ‘ Lurline,” stood out prominently 
among the orchestral music. 

Rarely do the executive of the Vocal Association go the length of 
Wednesday evening last. In addition to the usual attractions were 
several of the great lyric stars, now shining with such resplendence in 
the firmament of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mlle. Maria Brunetti gave 
the grand scena from “Der Freischiitz” and a cavatina entitled 
“Dalila.” The former, sung in French, was not so effective as the 
less exacting composition of Roverino; this is to be accounted for 
chiefly from the want of breadth and volume of voice necessary for 
Weber’s trying scena. Mlle. Vaneri received the compliment of an 
encore in the quaint ‘* Coupletsde la mariée” from ‘‘ L’Etoile du 
Nord.” In the pathethic ‘‘ Fra poco” Sig. Mongini created an 
applause bordering on the tumultuous, and the well-known “ La 
donna e mobile” was sung to allay it. Sig. Ronconi’s choice 
of “La Calumnia,” with simply a pianoforte accompaniment, was 
not, to our thinking, a wise one ; and Sig. Everardi seemed out of 
his element with ‘“‘ Deh vieni alla finestra.” In a duet with Sig. 
Mongini, from “* Mose in Egitto,” both artists were extremely happy, 
and the audience equally delighted. Mme. Goldberg-Strossi and ti 
Stabbach also contributed to the soloisms of the evening, while the 
choristers appeared to be better up than usual in their part-song 
work. Mr. Barnett played Bach’s fugue in C sharp major, and a 
polonaise bearing the name of Chopin as its composer. Mr. Bene- 
dict headed this remarkable meeting of the Vocal Association, with 
what degree of efficiency it is quite unnecessary to expend a 
remark, 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music met at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Tuesday, under the conductorship of Mr. Lucas, 





and performed a selection from ‘ Jessonda,” ** Robert le Diable,” &c. 
Miss Tasker distinguished herself by a performance of Mozart's con- 
certo in A major, and Miss Brinsmead in other pianoforte compo- 
sitions. 

New Purtuarmonic Concerts.—As these first-class concerts are 
drawing rapidly to a close, a more intense anxiety to hear them is 
apparent. On Monday the fourth and last but one of the series was 
patronised by an unusually large assembly. The programme wore a 
foreign aspect, the eleven pieces comprising it being entirely gathered 
from Continental celebrities, Cherubini’s overture to “* Medea” was 
placed at the head. Cherubini’s orchestral works justly entitle him 
to rank among the great composers of the present century ; and were 
he better known in England, a desire for a close acquaintance would 
as 4 matter of course ensue. Mozart’s magnificent symphony in C, 
alias ‘‘ Jupiter,” met with a hearty response. The second movement, 
andante cantabile in F major, played con sordini throughout, evoked 
a call for repetition. This, however, Dr. Wylde wisely declined. In 
the other movements, fire, precision, and justness of emphasis 
were apparent, but most strikingly in the more colossal 
closing one; the heavily-rolling passages, in close imitation, seemed 
to breathe destruction to all the Titans, while the heroic feeling 
displayed on the part both of the chef d'orchestre and his vigorous 
army seemed powerful enough to shake Pelion and Ossa to their 
very centres. Weber’s Concertstiick for pianoforte introduced Herr 
Lubeck. This concert-piece is frequently attempted by young 
artistes, but rarely with complete success. It abounds with wild, 
imaginative flights. The opening larghetto is eminently beautiful, and 
full of pathos; but the subject too soon evaporates, and a succession 
of velocities of all kinds supervenes; semitonic passages appear in 
every form of rapid and widely-spreading arpeggios, and skips pre- 
sent themselves that seem only intended for a machine to execute. 
Herr Lubeck has had a long and close acquaintance with the work, 
and this is a key to the facility with which he not only attacks, but 
masters, the difficulties so liberally scattered up and down init. The 
vocal music was assigned to Madame Borghi-Mamo and Sig. Belletti. 
Asa concert-singer Mme. Borghi- Mamo is not so effectiveas many other 
artistes of less histrionic ability. To the plaintive strains from 
* Otello,” where Desdemona takes her harp and mingles the sorrows 
of Isaura with her own ‘ Assisa a pie d’un salice” (act iii. scene 2), 
Mme. Borghi-Mamo exhibited in a high degree the fluent vocalist and 
the expressive singer. Sig. Belletti, quite in the comic mood, was 
irresistibly amusing as the Podeséa in ** La Gazza Ladra,”—* 11 mio 
piano ¢ preparato” (act i. scene 4), also in ‘* Bravo, bravo, il mio 
Belcore,” from Donizetti’s two-act opera, ** L’Elisire d’Amore.” 

Mr, Ella shows great zeal as well as sound judgment in providing 
varied and elegant entertainments for the stock members and casual 
supporters of the Musical Union. The programme for Tuesday con- 
sisted of a quartet in B flat (No. 78), Haydn; a duet in G minor 
for pianoforte and violoncello, Beethoven; and a quartet in E flat 
(Op. 58), Spohr. Although some of these pieces are well known, 
when executed in a manner worthy of them, they may be heard for ever 
and anon, with a constantly renewed delight. Herr Kompel, a 
violinist from Hamburg, but new to a London audience, sustained 
the part of violino primo, having for his coadjutors Herr Goffrie, Mr. 
Blagrove, and Sig. Piatti. Herr Lubeck was the pianist, and, as on 
a former occasion, delighted the critical as well as the less exacting 
portion of the auditory. 





NEW MUSIC. 


O Lord, we beseech Thee. Collect for the Trird Sunday after Trinity. 
Composed by Freperick Smer. (J. A. Novello.)—Three pages of bold, 
simple, and appropriate harmonies, written in the proper clefs. 

The Ear Drop Waltzes. Composed and arranged for the pianoforte 
by W. T. Watson. (Charles Jefferys.)—These waltzes evince consider- 
able fancy, and have a sufficiency of tune to charm the ear during the 
saltatory exercises they are intended to accompany. Here and there a 
sin against the first principles of harmony manifests itself which future 
impressions will doubtlessly reject. 

The Lone Old Tree. Song. Written by Desmonp Ryan. Composed 
by Crement Waite. (Metzler and Co.)—Objects that call to remem- 
brance the days of childhood and youth, offer strong temptations to poets. 
This visit to “ the lone old tree ” has rather restored old ideas than given 
birth to new ones. The music, which is not without merit, lies within the 
vocal capacities of any one who attempts to sing. 

Follow Me. Romanza. Words by Dresmonp Ryan. Music by 
Crement Waite. (Metzler and Co.)—In this the generous public are 
invited to fairy halls “ illumined with the rainbows of love”—to regions 
where flowrets never die, bees are ever on the wing, and song birds never 
count on a single bar rest. ‘The musician has followed the beck of the 
poet, so that any one blest with a vigorous imagination may catch a 
glimpse and sound of the untiring revelries in this land of enchant- 
ment. 

I Dream of Thee at Morn. Words by Barry Cornnwatt. Music by 
Artuur O'Leary. (Leader and Cock)—A simple melody in E flat, 
and tolerably successful in expressing the sentiment of the song, which, 
according to the title, is No. 1 of a set of six. 

Ask Me not. Words by Barry Cornwatt. Music by ARTHUR 
O'Leary. (Leader and Cock.)—Unheralded by any instrumental prelude 
are a few bars of melody spread over a wide space. 

Has Anybody here seen Hugo? Song. Words by R. B. Broucu. Music 
by Crement Waite. (Boosey and Son.)—Those who have not seen this 
worthy will find herein a very amusing cue to his movements. The 
story is developed by a golden thread of humour to which the music is a 
valuable adjunct. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

ROM a paragraph in a sporting contemporary, we learn that Mr. 
Cooke, of Astley’s Amphitheatre, proposes to take advantage of the 
popular mania about “ Tom Sayers,” by engaging that worthy to take 
part in a dramatic and equestrian tour. So confident is Mr. Cooke of 
the “drawing ” powers of this new theatrical star, that he is even said to 
have offered eiyhty pounds per week, and all expenses for a twelvemonth. 

Who can say after that that the drama is in its decline ? 

The birthday of Shakespeare was recently celebrated in New York with 
high carnival by the Century Club. The company included many dis- 
tinguished tor station, talent, and culture; and a bust of Shakespeare 
crowned with laurel looked down upon the festival. Many brilliant 
speeches were made, but the feature of the evening seems to be the bill of 
fare, which is entirely unique: 

FestivaAL 
Commemorative of the birth of the immortal * Barp oF Avon,” 
held at the rooms of The Century, Monday, April 23rd, 1860. 


BILL OF FARE, 
“ Have a care that your bills be not stolen.”’ 


First Course. 
“ Continue in * courses, till thou know'st what they are.” 
OysTERS ON THE HALF SHELL.—THE East RIVER 
- “ Sends 
This treasure of an oyster.” 
“ Set a deep glass of Rhenish wine.” 
Gumbo Sovp. TuE SANDERSON Sovp. 
“ —expect spoon-meat."— “ Something too crab-bed.” 
“ Thou lack’ st a cup of canary.” 
KENNEBEC SALMON, BOILED WITH LOBSTER SAUCE. 
' “ Th’ imperious seas breed monsters ; for the dish, 
Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish.” 
Nortu River SHAD. BROILED, SAUCE REMONIADE. 
“ A very Jresh-jish here.” 
Bermupa PoraToes, BOILED. 
“ Let the sky rain potatoes.” 
“ From the still vex'd Bermoothes.” 
Fresno CucuMBErs. 
“ For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps.” 
Seconp Courss. 
“——qreat nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast.” 
SprinG LAMB, ROASTED, WITH MINT SAUCE. 
_ *——innocent 
A3 is the sucking lamb.” 
Roast CAPoONS, STUFFED WITH TRUFFLES. 
“ You cannot seed capons so.” 
ViEAL SWHETBREADS, LARDED, WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 
“* Veal,” quoth the Dutchman: ‘is not Veal a Calf?” 
SprinG CHICKENS, BROILED, WirH STEWARD’S SAUCE. 
“ You would eat chickens 7 the shell.” 
Livers oF GEESE, WITH MADEIRA SAUCE. 
“ This is the liver vein, which makes jlesh a deity, 
A green goose a goddess.”’ 
Wi_p SQuass, STEWED, WITH VEGETABLE SAUCE. 
“——which he will put on us, 
As pigeons feed their young.” 
ASPARAGUS, WITH BUTTER SAUCE. 
“ Who comes so fast in silence of the night?” 
GREEN PEAS, WITH SUGAR, 
“ Thad rather have a handful or two of pease.” 
Sweer Corn, INDIAN STYLE, 
“ The gods sent not corn for the rich men only.” 
ONIONS, STEWED, WITH GRAVY. 
* An onion will do well for such a shift.” 
“ Daylight and champagne discovers not more.” 
Tuirp Course. 
** Whate er the course, the end is the renown.” 
ENGLISH SNIPE, BROILED ON TOAST. 
** I should time expend with such a snipe.” 
BLUE-WINGED TEAL, ROASTED. 
** Oh! dainty duck,” 
“* With wings as swift as meditation.” 
A Wivp Boar's HEAD, GARNISHED WITH SPEARS, 
** Like a full-acorn’d boar, a German one.” 
Boston LETTUCE. WITH MAYONNAISE SAUCE. 
** We may pick a thousand salads,” 
* Ere we light on such another herb.” 
** Run nothing but claret wine.” 
Fourtu Course. 
“ ___the fruits are to ensue,” 
“ And any pretty little tiny kickshaws.” 
Rum Puppine. 
“* ___ bless'd pudding,” 
“* The more thou dam’st it up, the more it burns.” 
QuINcE Pies. 
“ They call for quinces in the pantry.” 
TARTELETTES OF APPLES. 
“ Carv'd like an apple tart.” 
Cream Kisses. 
‘* Kissing comsits and snow eringoes.” 
“ The last of many doubled kisses.” 
Turri-Frutt1 Cream. 
* Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes.” 
Dessert. 
** A last year's pippin, * * with a dish of Carraways.” 
** Four pounds of prunes, and as many raisins o° the sun.” 
“ The fig of Spain, very good.” 
* There is a dish of leather-coats for you.” 
** Give * this ¢ orange to your friend.” 
* And fetch the new nuts.” 
** My cheese, my digestion.”’ 
** Go, fetch me a quart of sack ; put a toast in it.” 
** And good store of fertile Sherris.” 
** Some aqua-vite, ho!” 





The ceremony of laying the first stone of the Dramatic College is to 
take place on the Ist of June, and a fancy fair is to be held, the stalls at 
which will be under the superintendence of some of the leading metro- 
politan actresses, who have volunteered their services to the committee 
charged with the arrangements for carrying out the ceremony. 

MapameE Tussaup's.—The five effigies of the royal line of the Nor- 
mans, viz., the Conqueror, his wife Arlotta, William Rufus (whose acci- 
dental death in the New Forest incredulous people nowadays consider to 
have been a premeditated murder), Stephen, and Henry I., which last 
two figures have only been placed on the pedestals, are the best addition 
to the unique Museum in Baker-street that has been made to it for some 
time, and have only been procured by the talent of the artists employed 
upon them, the very kind assistance of the authorities of the British 
Museum, and the liberal behaviour of the proprietor. The figures are 
genuine portraits, and valuable not only as historical records, but as 
studies for those who paint costumes. They will attract the Whitsun- 
tide visitors. It should not be forgotten to mention that the statue of 
General Garibaldi is in the collection as at this time most people feel some 
interest in his adventures and doings. 





CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MON. ......St. James's Hall. Monday Popular Concerts. 8. 
Hanover-square. Philharmonic Society. 8. 
10, Hyde-park, Kensington-gore, Sig. Marras's Eleventh Aprés-midi Musicale. 3. 
Mechanics’ Institution. Mr. Ellis Roberts's Concert. 8. 
Hanover-square. Madame Puzzi's Annual Morning Concert. 2. 
TUES.......St. James's Hall. Mr. Hobbs's Farewell Benefit Concert. 8. 
Web.......Royal Gallery of Illustration. London Glee and Madrigal Union. 3. 
Campden House, Kensington. Madame Rieder’s Matinée Musicale. 3. 
THURS. ...St. Martin's Hall. Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. » 
St. James's Hall. Young Friends’ Society Concert. 8. 
Hanover-square. Mr. Bernard Molique’s Concert. 8. 
FRl.........5t. Martin’s Hall. Miss Fanny Huddart’s Concert. 8. 
Beethoven Rooms. Mr. Henry Beaumar’s Third Concert. 8. 
Royal Gallery of Iiustration. London Glee and Madrigal Union. 3. 
SAT......... Hanover-square. Mr. J. Macfarren’s Pianoforte Matinée. 
Willis’s Rooms. Herr Oberthur's Concert. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE DECAYING FRESCOES IN THE PALACE AT 
WESTMINSTER. 

“ TT IS REQUESTED that no persons will touch the pictures.” 

Many a loiterer in the corridors and lobbies of the 
New Houses of Parliament has been persecuted by that ubi- 
quitous placard; but until a recent visit, we were not aware 
of the singular pertinence of the entreaty. Like others, we had 
cherished the agreeable delusion that a tresco, properly executed 
after the old Italian fashion, was a painting which had united with the 
solid plaster forming the external coating of a wall prepared for 
such decoration; that the fresco once dry, every day tended 
to increase its solidity and durableness; that it was liable to damage 
only from express violence, not from the passing touch of a casual 
hand. But an evil star rules over the Parliamentary palace, and the 
national attempt to encourage the Fine Arts “* regardless of expense.” 
Readers of the debates are familiar with the frequent animated 
inquiries in the House of Commons after the state of the swiftly- 
decaying exterior of the building, the commissions of savans which 
have sat, votes of money which have been taken for its preservation, 
for the arresting by chemical means the ruin of the ornate river-front ; 
for, as everybody knows, elaborate and costly precautions did not 
secure us the right stone, or due care and judgment in selection and 
use of that employed. Similar commissions will have to sit, similar 
delicate inquiries will periodically have to be made, as to the health 
of the poor frescoes. And yet, as it seemed, all reasonable precau- 
tions against failure had been taken: deliberate investigations, 
prolonged discussions, and trials of skill at Pimlico and Westminster 
Hall. “The hapless Briton és to be unlucky in his public works. 

A few days since, on carefully inspecting the frescoes in the public 
portions of the Palace at Westminster, we, to our horror and amaze- 
ment, discovered the fate which had befallen two of those in the 
Poets’ Room or Upper Waiting Hall, leading to the committee-rooms. 
The two in question are Mr. Herbert's “ Lear disinheriting Cordelia,” 
and Mr. Watts’s ‘** Red Cross Knight overcoming the Dragon,” both 
in the dark corner to the left as you enter, and, like the rest, seldom 
looked at by the listless or busy passers by. A sharp finger-nail applied 
with address would bring down whole figures from the wall. We 
discovered, in fact, that these two, at all events, are not real frescoes 
at all, and must be added to the long list of nineteenth-century shams. 
In Mr. Herbert’s ** Lear” the fatal process of disintegration is not yet 
so thorough as in Mr. Watts’s work, but is more than sufficiently 
pronounced. The paint has pecled off at various small points in the 
drapery, &c. throughout that portion of the picture which lies to our 
left. But itis in the face of one of the two “ tiger-hearted daughters” 
(Regan, we suppose), the black-haired, dark-browed one, who is seen 
in profile nearest the spectator, that the havoc is most conspicuous. 
This face is simply in ruins, is leprous and deformed by decay. 
Entire bits of the forehead and of the eyebrows are scaling 
off, leaving the white plaster visible. We deeply deplore that 
so untoward a catastrophe should, from neglect of legitimate technical 
methods of execution, have overtaken a noble work—the noblest here 
—one conceived and carried out in a high meditative spirit, with an 
elevation of feeling, and (as we had supposed) conscientious fidelity of 
labour, such as there is little indication of in the works of contempo- 
rary artists of Mr. Herbert’s standing. The “St. George overcoming 
the Dragon ” of Mr. Wattsis in a far worse state, melancholy to behold ; 
is in course of rapid and calamitous dissolution. The left arm of the 
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knight is a mere remnant of loosely-hanging shreds and patches. 
Large pieces have scaled off his mailed left leg, and from the space 
between the right leg and the dragon, leaving the white surface of the 
plaster exposed. Other portions are loose, and ready to peel off at 
the first touch, It is only justice to the works of Mr. Cupe, Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Armitage, Mr. J. C. Horsley, Mr. Tenniel, to state that 
we cannot in them as yet desery any overt signs of similar mischief. 
In one or two, however, we fancy we can detect some very suspicious 
symptoms, as of botching of faulty parts. 

We honestly regret to have to call attention to such fundamental 
shortcomings in the public works of two men for whose elevated 
mental aims and character we had always cherished respect. The 

remature decay of Mr. Herbert’s fresco is the more especially 
Renae He was one of the few who was supposed to have 
mastered the difficulties and secrets of fresco practice. Again, an 
entire important series of fresco decorations—tbose in the corridor 
of the Peers’ Robing Room—has been unreservedly committed to his 
hands. We fear that very patience of labour and fastidious delicacy 
which have so often contributed to win our regard for this artist were 
not favourable to practical success in fresco, a method which demands 
the bold decisive hand of an accomplished master, confident in his 
own powers, clearly seeing and swiftly resolving on that whi-h he would 
accomplish. More than one technical explanation may be offered for the 
failure. It is for the artists themselves, who best know what their own 
peculiar modes of practice have been, to supply the true one. One 
thing is clear, that in the process adopted they must have neg- 
lected to combine their pigments intimately enough with the wet 
plaster. For it would seem to be a thin superficial layer of paint— 
not the plaster itself—which is peeling off. Another fact is equally 
clear, as in truth we have often heard triumphantly intimated : that the 
method of the old Italians has not been adhered to. Their works, after 
the lapse of three or four hundred years, remain fresh and pure, when 
not marred by accidental violence or wanton mischief; and in many 
eases have borne the delicate ordeal of transference from the wall. 
‘‘ Improvements” on the practice, new “dodges,” new expedients for 
evading certain difficulties, have been too much in favour with our 
modern fresco-painters. We remember when some of the learned new 
practitioners used to sneer at Etty, at his difficulties, anxieties, and 
torments during the course of his experiments in the Pimlico 
summer-house. From the height of their acquired knowledge and 
lofty theories they would smile superior on the great colourist whom 
previous training in an opposite school, and even his very gifts of hand 
as an oil-painter, had signally unfitted (technically) for the experi- 
ment. A Nemesis has overtaken some of the seemingly-successful men. 

We are far from imputing to the hapless authors of the dilapidated 
frescoes any intentional dishonesty towards the nation. ‘The artists 
have stumbled involuntarily, we doubt not. They have sinned far 
more against themselves, against their own high reputations now and 
hereafter, than against the public. Unquestioned durability was one 
among the cardinal recommendations of fresco in the eyes of the 
Fine Arts Commissioners. These frescoes of Mr. Herbert and the 
rest were to have been for all time—for the next five hundred 
years at any rate. Not twelve years have passed, and they 
are threatening to disappear. Let us hear of no botehing or 
mending. Such partial indications of dissolution as we have pointed 
out destroy confidence in the whole. The least Mr. Herbert and 
Mr. Watts can do, in justice to themselves and to their employers, is 
to entirely repaint the frescoes at their own charge. Let the Commis- 
sioners of the Fine Arts, let the Government, or the House of Com- 
mons look to the matter, if they would not have us wholly shamed in 
the eyes of our successors. Unlucky generation that we are, in our 
parliamentary palace of inestimable cost! with houses of debate in 
which speakers are but partially audible, and which heaven and earth 
are moved to ventilate; with stone which rots as soon as put up, big 
bells that crack, clock that wont go, frescoes that peel. Prospero’s 
prophecy seems prematurely fulfilling itself as to this portion of ‘“ the 
great globe.” 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Continued from p. 594.) 

{HALL WE “TELL THE TRUTH and shame the” nameless 
one about Sir Edwin Landseer’s big picture, “ Flood in the 
Highlands” (106)? We cannot swell the long-drawn chorus 
of preconcerted raptures raised by our critical friends. Large 
it certainly is ; leaden in colouras a water-spout itself. Graphically and 
vigorously painted is every constituent part—whether blind old man, 
nursing mother, frightened boy, dumb struggling beast, cart, or cradle. 
The handling and texture in each instance is Landseer’s; and that is 
saying everything. But the parts do not cohere. The picture makes 
no distinct impression as a whole. One has to spell out the in- 
dividual parts, and piece them together for oneself. The mere physical 
difficulty of seeing the picture is, thanks to the peculiarities of colour 
and perspective, very great ; to see it as a whole well-nigh impossible. 
Did Sir Edwin himself ever see it in his own mind? To talk of 
‘* middle distance” or background in this picture is absurd. It is all 
foreground. All is on the same plane, ‘The only indication of back- 
ground is the sketchiness of some figures and of some details, The 
main action is said to take place on the thatched roof of an 
inundated bothy, on which the ousted ecottier family—blind grand- 
father, mother and babe, and terrified boy—have taken refuge. 
But no unassisted understanding would discover this. One charac- 








teristic of this sudden raging flood, its confusion, is emphatically 
reproduced on canvas, and renewed in the r's mind, 
The picture is not created, but laboriously built together. The fusion 
is not chemical, but mechanical. This miscellany of man, woman, 
babe, boy, drowning ox and horse, clambering goat, wet collies, 
burrowing hare, swimming ducks, frightened hens, serene back- 
arching cat, admirably-painted mauds and worsted stockings—it is a 
mere cento of pictures, each in itself technically admirable ; it is not a 
picture. All this unparallelled technical facility and material power, 
all these years of labcur, based on so widea knowledge of animal and even 
human nature, ends in a nugatory result; is as a Tower of Babel by 
which the artist im vain strives to reach the heaven of invention. 1t 
is not his fault that he cannot. It is not given to any man to be all 
things. ‘To Landseer strange gifts were accorded by bounteous, 
capricious nature; others, including many common, many uncommon 
gifts, were denied. ‘The want of the faculty for colour, the most spiri- 
tual of all technical gifts—even of so much as many aninfericr hand, 
technically and mentally, shows in this exhibition—would alone pre- 
vent his painting a large picture. All his attempts to do so have been 
mistakes. We are not forgetful of more than one poetic and expres- 
sive composition on a smaller scale. But, in the main, Landseer has 
not, in the every-day course his talents have taken—devotion to abso- 
lute portraiture of animal lite in detail—so inadequately consecrated 
them as ill-judged admirers of the great painter have fancied. Witness 
this picture. tas it anything like the coilective value of the scores 
of specific studies from nature it must have cost ? 

Of Mr. Hook’s four scenes in his familiar forcible manner, we prefer 
his pastoral, ‘* The Valley on the Moor ” (301), with its broad simple 
elements, its broad earnest treatment. Many such a pleasant oasis of ver- 
dure and fertility amid the sandy Surrey heath-lands, startling one by 
contrast with the surrounding purple waste, have we seen, lonely and 
lovely ashere. The farmer's boy sitting on the rustic bridge, his feet 
in the pool-like stream, the cow standing in the stream, the calf on 
the hill-slope resting its head on the cow’s back, form incidents such 
as the artist had not far to seek. But for his graphic uncom- 
promising seizure of it all, the parallel is far to seek indeed. We 
find such only in the same painter’s three episodes of sea- 
furing life. ‘ Whose Bread is on the Waters” (22) is the 
apposite title for a fisherman and his boy in their boat at sea, hauling 
in a full net under that solemn morning sky, against the horizontal 
bars of which, streaked with yellow, we see the lonely seagull flap her 
wings: an earnest and beautiful work. In “Stand Clear!” (186) 
there is more stirring action. ‘The old sailor is furling the sail of his 
boat, which is coming in on the foaming crest of a great wave. One 
boy is catching at the ropes; another sits on the boat’s edge, his bare 
legs hanging outside, ready to leap out and pull her in; another 
stands inside, also in readiness for the coming moment. Half land- 
scape, half sea-piece, is the illustration of Tennyson : 

O, well for the sailor-lad, 
That he sings in his boat in the bay. 

And more than half the charm lies in the beautiful rendering of 
that bold, bare, precipitiously-dipping coast line of the land-locked 
bay. A deliciously lazy feeling is evoked as we gaze on that idle 
fisher-boy, lazily, not to say dangerously, paddling with his oar at the 
stern of the open boat, one side of which is leant down by the stoop- 
ing younger boy. Never was the value of figure-painting, and even 
historical painting, as a training for depicting landscape in a whole- 
some, vigorous, masterful manner, better exemplitied than in Mr, 
Hook’s career. Let not this painter contine himself to working only 
one mine, lucky as that has proved ; to singing the same air for ever 
“with variations.” If faults are to be found in these three admir- 
able sea-scenes, we would suggest that, throughout, the green sea, 
happy as it is, is uniformly too positive in colour, and a little too 
solid; and that the boys have a very strong and very familiar family 
likeness. We could wish that Mr. Hook would ‘ change his boy.” 

Of course a picture by Mr. Frith, one too of considerable im- 
portance in itself, is among the most noticeable in the exhibition. 
“Claude Duval” (162) is a dramatic and picturesque version of a 
telling incident in that noted highwayman’s career. As a release 
fur two-thirds of the booty, he is suffering or compelling the lady, 
whose coach he and his troop have stopped, to dance a coranto with 
him on the heath. Deadly pale is the ringleted, Lely-like face of the 
mortified fair one, in graceful rustling silks, who has stepped out to 
acquit herself of her part in the bargain. Daring and tolerably easy 
is the tall figure, with his black domino, of her wildly-assorted partner. 
One masked follower, with his flute, supplies the music. ‘The others 
are all busy with the booty. He who is kneeling over (and 
rifling) a valuable box, one item of its contents being a miniature 
of the lady’s lover, shows his entire face, as he puts aside the crape, 
and derisively laughs at the chivalric dancer, Another inside the 
coach makes his polite request of the frightened old lady, beside 
whom a young girl hes fainted. Another of the gang is presenting 
his pistol to the coachman ; another, on the heath, is opening a casket 
with his sword. One of the lady’s servants stands stupified amid the 
horses; a negro is taking to his heels—and is the most usefully employed. 
The lady’s protector, an old white-haired Polonius-like figure, is tied toa 
tree, and looks vindictively on the principal figures of the scene. ‘The 
story is capitally told, as Mr. Frith knows how to tell a story. Of 
character and expression there is no lack. ‘The accessories are all 
in keeping and accurate. The painting is firm, bright, sparkling 
as ever. But there is a certain masquerade air about the 
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whole business, the inevitable concomitant of representing the reali- 
ties and harmonies of life through the medium of a fancy subject anda 
past date. Halfthe painter's effort is necessarily lavished on the stage 
accessories, on the accurate and attractive “ getting up” of his 
dramatis persone in their picturesque costumes ; instead of the whole 
being directed to the development of character and expression—of 
the reality and significance of breathing life itself, in short. For 
this reason such subjects, familiar as they come to Mr. Frith’s prac- 
tised hand, must always rank far below such creations from life as 
‘« Ramsgate Sands” and the “ Derby Day.” Consider what Hogarth 
himself would have lost if, instead of holding the mirror up to 
nature as he found her, he had dressed her up in the costumes and 
manners of his predecessors in Charles II.’s time or that of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Elmore’s *‘ Tuileries, 20th June 1792” (153), is one of the 
very best pictures this artist has ever painted: more matterful, stirring, 
anu sustained than his sometimes are, ‘There is little of the majesty 
of beauty, such as history and portrait record of Marie Antoinette, 
but no deficiency of queenliness, in the Austrian, who stands at bay 
behind the ornate Louis Quatorze table. ‘* Madame” is a stiff, un- 
pleasing figure ; and so too the Princess—more a little old woman than 
a girl. The Dauphin, who sits on the table, bonnet rouge on his head, 
is a poor little puppet. But the infuriated mob, on the other side of 
the table, is a living surging mass of well-contrasted character and 
action, if a trifle strongly charged. The noble, emotional face of the 
young woman, who, having begun by reviling / Autrichienne, has ended 
by pitying her, is a truly beautiful central-point in the mass of heads: 
to which a foil is afforded by the termagant who leans forward to 
inspect the young girl’s face and resent the signs of womanly tender- 
ness it reveals, tne hag-like older woman, the excited vein-swollen 
faces of the men in bounet rouges, who vengefully stretch out their 
bony arms. There is much admirable study in all these heads; though 
perhaps they scarcely strike one as being so decisively French in type 
as they should be. 

Mr. Egg’s Scene from “Taming of the Shrew” (275) adds nothing 
to our knowledge of Shakespeare, or—of Mr. Egg. We have seen it 
all before; and are not edified by the repetition. Petruchio rising 
from table and carrying the table-cloth with him; upsetting his 
ehair, which a frightened serving-man catches; holding the leg of 
mutton on his fork, and storming at the numerous servants ;—the 
black-haired, sitting Katherine, minus the esprit of Katherine :—of all 
this we are heartiiy tired. Must a painting from the * ‘Taming of 
the Shrew” always be vulgar? We fear it must. The material 
“business” of the scene alone can be painted; not the mental 
colouring which in the poem mitigates it. The painting of the 
figures in this picture is solid and good, in Mr. Exg’s accustomed 
manner; the colour especially good—of its kind, we must also add. 

Contact with firm earth infuses strange vigour and freshness into a 
painter’s work. This is very apparent in Mr. A. Solomon’s “ Drowned ! 
rowned! ” (478)—a picture which attracts the attention of most 
visitors, and deservedly. ‘There is a dramatic force and point in the 
picture which sustains the interest its subject awakens. ‘The group of 
masqueraders returning from the bal, the decent middle-aged woman 
who is lifting the poor drowned girl’s head and looking with anxious 
pity into her face, the boatmen who have rescued her body from the 
water, the awe-struck flower-girl with the basket of violets on her 
head, are all natural and strictly human figures. The flower-girl is 
especially admirable and real, in pose, character, expression. The 
prosaic reality of the kneeling policeman is quite in keeping, and helps 
the sentiment of the picture ; and the side light which falls trom his 
bulls-eye on the basket of violets on the ground, while its full light 
streams on the drowned girl’s face, is a good and almost poetic 
“point.” The only melodramatic part of the picture is the face and 
figure of the masquerader, who is recognising a victim in that hapless 
form :—a rather forced incident in itself, and still more strained in 
treatment. In fact, the “fast” group is the least real and 
satisfactory in the whole; not so honestly studied from Nature 
as the humbler figures in the scene. ‘The early morning light 
in the sky, and its conflict with the gas light, is indicated, but not 
turned to such solemn and poetic account as it mighthave been. On 
one point we must dissent from Mr. Solomon—the pertinence of the 
moral of his picture, which is an exceptional, not a general one. Poets, 
novelists, and painters would lead one to expect an audible nocturnal 
splash in the vicinity of Waterloo-bridge, from “ gay women ” bent on 
thus ending their lives. Yet, aceording to the Registrar-General, 
there are little more than forty cases of female suicide, of all kinds, 
throughout London in the year; and of these not half are referable 
to the class in question. 

Mr. Ward sends no picture this year. But from Mrs. Ward, whose 
bright and graceful productions we are always glad to meet on the 
walls of an exhibition, we have a very pleasant picture, ‘‘ The First 
Step in Life ” (334), a domestic interior of a nurse leading an infant 
in the steps she should go: a picture good in colour, as Mrs. Ward’s 
always are, and very happy if treatment. 


S PUNCTUAL TO HIS SEASON, though not half so pleasant, 

as green peas, Lord Haddo has had his fling at the nude 
model, denouncing it as the root and origin of immorality, and 
taking his stand upon some obscure dictum of Mr. Westmacott, 
that the study of the nude is not only unnecessary, but injurious, 
to artists. When did Westmacott say so? Did he privately com- 
municate this remarkable opinion to Lord Haddo, or did he announce 








it in some more solemn manner? Was he joking or serious ? 
Which Westmacott was it, the fatheror the son ? It is true that both 
have found their accouut more in draped monumental figures than in the 
nude ; but the father executed many works from the nude. And, sup- 
posing even that Westmacutt did say anything so absurd, and that he 
was not hoaxing the innocent and moral Scot, what is that to the common 
consent of every great artist that ever lived? As we have upon a 
former occasion otserved, Lord Haddoreally does himself a very serious dis- 
service, aud gives the world au insight more curious than agreeable into the 
iuner recesses of his mind, whe: he assumes that it is impossible to pose 
the nude model without exciting prurient thoughts in the minds of the 
students, or without debasing the female who is so posed. Were he an 
artist, he would know that such a study has indeed the very contrary 
effect to that which he supposes, and that when the mind is seriously 
engaged in seeking after the truth of nature, it is farther removed from 
grossuess than Lord Haddo could believe it to be possible. It is satisfac- 
tory, however, that Lord Haddo’s exhibition of himself—a far more inde- 
cent spectacle, to our mind, than the nudest Venus—was attended by its 
usual want of success; for, after he had been be-snubbbed by the Home 
Secretary, laughed at by Mr. Adderley, and—worst fate of ail—defended 
by Mr. Spooner, it was suggested to him by Lord Palmerston that he had 
better bring in a Bill to make it illegal for the belles of Southern Africa 
to go about in their present costumes. Finally, the House scouted Lord 
Haddo and his too modest friends by a majority of five to one. 

It is stated that, in compliance with a suggestion of the Lord Chief 
Baron, a committee is being formed to collect a fund for erecting a 
statue of Lord Macaulay in ‘lrinity College, Cambridge. 

We should have stated last week that Mr. Millais was contemplating 
taking a suburban residence, rather than that he had actually done so; 
as, for his art’s sake, we hope he will. 

Mr. Burford has lately added to his exhibition a well-painted panorama 
of Rome in its present state, as it appears from the tower of the Capitol. 
It is one of the best of his many similar works. 

Among the modern picture sales, one by Messrs. Foster—the collec- 
tion of Mr. Plint—ineluded a fine specimen of Millais’s “‘ Spring,” the 
garlanded head of a young girl; two interesting small examples of 
Frith; a Watteau-like sketch by Leslie, “A Féte Champétre;” six bond 
Jide sketches by Constable; and the “ Martyr for Truth’s Sake,” an im- 
portant picture by Cave Thomas. 

The Building News calls attention to the works in sculpture of Mr. 
George Rennie, late Governor of the Falkland Isles, one of the few artists 
who ever exchanged success in the arts for success in political life. His 
unfinished marble group (life size) of ‘Cupid and Hymen,” executed in 
1838, and now at the South Kensington Museum, is duly praised. “The 
nose of Cupid,” writes our esteemed contemporary, “recalls that of one 
of the Genii beside Canova’s monumeut to the Stuarts, in St. Peter’s at 
Rome.” 

At Burford’s Panorama a new view of Rome, painted by Messrs. R. 
3urford aud H.C. Selous, has been added to the attractions of the 
season. ‘I'he point of view is from the tower of the Capitol, the watch- 
tower of Rome. ‘The Coliseum, the aqgueducts, the Apennines, are seen 
comparatively close; still nearer, a reach of the Tiber; Trajan’s column ; 
many a famous churcli and arch and statue; many an interesting narrow 
street, crowded with associations, though animated here by few living 
figures. Among the more distant objects as we wander round are, in 
the middle distance, the Pantheon; and, still further (among other 
things), the Castle of St. Angelo and St. Peter’s. To all old travellers, to 
all who have visited and formed an affection for Rome—and who that has 
lived there has not ?—this panorama will be among the most interesting 
which have been produced for some time. 

To-day (Saturday) Messrs. Christie are selling two or three good col- 
lections of pictures by the old masters, including many undoubtedly 
genuine works of the Dutch, Flemish, and Italian Schools. The portraits 
in the Venetian School are especially noteworthy and precious. So also 
are one or two religious pictures by secondary masters in the same 
school. There are also several good specimens of Greuze, and some 
plausible Ruysdaels. Among old acquaintances we recognise, from the 
collection of M. Bijstiorn, the Swedish sculptor at Rome, that remark- 
able Teniers, “The Euchantress,” which changed hands the other year at 
Rogers’s sale, and which had come from Sir J. Reynolds’s collection,— 
the great painter having given for it three of his own pictures, and two by 
other masters. 

As bearing upon our National Portrait Gallery, and the caution re- 
quired in buying anonymous portraits with obscure pedigrees, we may 
mention an anecdote which has reached us. A gentleman whose know- 
ledge of engraved English portraits is universally reckoned very high, 
and in whose judgment official people at the National Portrait Gallery 
place implicit reliance, was lookiag at a genuine and_ excellent anony- 
mous portrait of a very famous old maritime discoverer, who did not 
happen to have been born in England: “How well it would do for 
,” remarked he (mentioning a celebrated English admiral who» 
flourished a century and a half later). “But how about this date?’ 
answered its possessor, pointing to the inscription in one corner ot the 
picture. “Oh! that’s easily managed.”"—Yes! History is easily fal- 
sified. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund was celebrated 
at the Freemasons’ ‘avern on Saturday. About one hundred gentlemen 
sat down to dinner, presided over by the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, and 
a number of ladies were present. After the dinner and the usual toasts 
the chairman proposed “ Prosperity to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund.” 
Its income for the past year, he said, amounted to 1120/., of which 6301. 
was derived from property invested. The sum granted in relief was 
8g0l., or nearly 80 per cent. of the whole revenue. The greater part of 
the remaining 20 per cent. was absorbed by the expense of these anniver- 
saries. In other respects the arrangements of the society seemed to be 
of a very economical character, They had also an annuity fund, which 
was self-supporting, the benefits of the Benevolent Fund being confined to 
those who contributed to the former. The progress of the Artists’ Bene- 
volent Fund since its first establishment half a century ago had been 
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steady and uninterrupted. It had accumulated 20,000/. of invested pro- 
perty, showing an average saving of 400/. per annum. In the course of 
the evening subscriptions on behalf of the society to the amount of 6001. 
were announced by the secretary. 

Among recent sales by auction of articles of vertu, one of the most 
noticeable has been that at Christie’s this week, of a very remarkable col- 
lection of ancient porcelain, formed by a gentleman in China. It included 
wondrous specimens of ancient cracknel and enamel on metal, all which 
fetched great prices. ‘To it succeeded, on Friday. a sale of still choicer 
articles of vertu—collected by the Rev. Frederick Leicester. The antique 
plate (silver and si!ver-gilt) was very fine, including a very pure early 
Venetian enamelled vase and cover. The Limoges enamels and the ivories 
were re high interest—most so of all, perhaps, a few specimens of 
crystals, 

The collection of ancient and modern pictures formed by the late John 
Smith, Esq., of Byrdorp House, Hanwell, author of the valuable “ Cata- 
logue Raisouné,” so often quoted by amateurs, was disposed of on Tues- 
day and Wednesday last by Mr. Phillips, of New Bond-street. Among 
the more valuable specimens we quote the following:—Lot 51. View of 
the Stadthuis and Weighing-house at Amsterdam, with numerous 
figures, by Berkheyden; 41/. 81-2. View from a rising ground looking 
over the flat country of Holland, by P.de Koning, with figures intro- 
duced by Schellincks; and the companion picture, of a similar subject ; 
115 gs. 88. Poste pres d’Anvers—interior of a Remise, with a lady 
on horseback, a grey horse with scarlet saddle, and a cavalier by its side, 
two mounted cavaliers passing through a gateway, by P. Wouvermans, 
engraved by Mathieu; see “Catalogue Raisonné,” Part I., No. 231; 
48 gs. 95. The Virgin with the Infant Saviour resting on her lap, 
before whom stands St. John in the act of devotion—through an 
opening are some rocks with St. Francis, by S. Botticelli; circular; 
from the Church of Pitiana, Valdarno, Tuscany; 52gs. 97. 
The Discovery of Achilles among the Danghters of Lycomedes, 
a composition of six figures, in a landscape, by Nicolas Poussin ; “ Cata- 
logue Raisonné,” Part VIIL., No 162; 55 gs. 101. Half-length portrait of 
Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, in his Robes, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
engraved; 50 gs. 146. Half-length portrait of Mrs. Crouch, the celebrated 
Singer, seated by the Sea-side, by Romney; engraved, 417. 150. A 
Shipwreck off the Isle of Wight, wreckers endeavouring to save portions of 
a wreck—a female on the rock bewailing the loss of a relative; by George 
Morland; a fine and clear specimen; 46 gs. After the pictures had been 
disposed of, a number of works of art were offered, together with a dozen 
copies of the celebrated “Catalogue Raisonné,” with the supplement, 
complete in 9 vols. 8vo., all of which were eagerly bought by the book- 
sellers at 5/. 12s. 6d. per copy. The collection realised 22501. 

On Saturday last, the valuable collection of Mr. George Briscoe, of 
Oldfallings Hall, Wolverhampton, and other works, were sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods. The following were the most valuable 
specimens sold :—28, 30, and 33. Five fine examples—a Salmon Trap, 
Moel Siabod, Sunrise, a Landscape with Cottage, Cross-roads, and Gving 
to the Hayfield, by David Cox; 192 gs. 34. A grand landscape, the 
Vale of Clwyd, by the same artist ; 265 gs. (Timmens). 35. A Land- 
scape with Cattle, by Calame, of Geneva—the goats introduced by T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A. ; 160 gs. (Holmes). 36. Mwcenas’s Villa, Tivoli, by W. 
Miiller ; 190 gs. (Pennell). 38. The Duel Scene, from Shakespeare's 
“ Twelfth Night,” by W. P. Frith, R.A. ; 420 gs. (Gambart). 39 to 41. 
A Landscape with sheep and goats, a Landscape with cattle, morning, 
and a Landscape View on the banks of the Thames, evening, by T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A. ; 567 gs. (Holmes and Rought). 42. A Landscape, with 
cottage, frost scene, by W. Miiller; 132 gs. (Agnew). 43. The Squire 
relating his London Adventures, scene from the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
by W. P. Frith, R.A.; 965 gs. (Norton). 45. The Brow on the Hill, 
by T. Creswick, R.A., with stags introduced by R. Ansdell ; 52 gs. 46, 
47. Two River Scenes, calm and rough weather, by H. Koekkoek, jun. ; 
114 gs. (Bourne). 48, The Castle of Ischia, by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. ; 530 gs. (Wallis). 49 and 50. Citara, in the Gulf of Salerno, rough 
weather ; and the Bay of Baiw, from Lake Avernus, by Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. ; the first 460 gs. (Gambart), and the second 630 gs. (Wallis). 
(These twenty-four pictures, with sixteen others of less note, realised 
the large sum of 5280/.) The following were from private cabinets :—75. 
A Landscape, with a group of figures before a cottage, a woman bringing a 
jug of ale to a group of gipsies, a donkey on the right, by George Morland; 
100 gs. (Pennell). 76. St. Vincent Rocks, Clifton, by Patrick Nasmyth; 
141 gs. (Wallis). 81. A Landscape View in Surrey, by Patrick Nasmyth; 
560 gs. (Pennell). 82. Scene from “Peveril of the Peak,” exhibited in 
1853, by E. M. Ward, R.A.; 143 gs. (Agnew). 87. Storm clearing off, a 
Jandscape with cattle and figures, by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.; 115 gs. 
(Leather). 88. Milking Time. with numerous cattle and sheep, by the 
same artist; 230 gs. (Gambart). 89. Eve at the Fountain, by W. Etty, 
R.A.; 70 gs. (Ganibart); 90. The Golden Age, by Underhill; 47 gs. 91. 
Portrait of the Empress Eugenie; an exquisite miniature, taken from 
life. by Sir W. C. Ross, R.A.; 51 gs. (Hamerton). 93. The Novice, by 
J. Caleott Horsley, A.R.A.; 75 gs. (Wallis). 99. An Italian Osteleria, 
with numerous figures, by C. W. Cope, R.A.; 125 gs. (Flatow). The 
concluding lots formed the first portion of the fine collection of Mr. Thomas 
Ball, of the Park, Nottingham. Drawings: 107-8. View on the Yorkshire 
Coast, stormy morning; and Timber Rafts on the Lake of Geneva, the 
Alps in the distance, sunset, by H. Bright, 1852; 58 gs. 108. A Land- 
scape, with a cow and two sheep, by F. S. Cooper, A.R.A.; 50 gs. (Gam- 
bart). 111. Children gathering Water-lilies, by W. Goodall; 50 gs. 
(Wallis). 113. Apple Blossom, and a Bird’s Nest, by W. Hunt; 71 gs. 
(Pennell). Paintings in Oil: 116. The Toilet, by Frederic Stone, A.R.A. 
(engraved); 71 gs. (Kincaid). 117. The Dame School, a careful study 
from the celebrated work in the Vernon Gallery, by T. Webster, R.A.; 
102 gs. (Wallis). 120. Morning, by C. Baxter; 63 gs. 121. A Land- 
scape, with three cows, one standing and two lying down, near an old 
willow (one of the artist’s most finished works, cabinet size), by T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A., 1843; 94 gs. (Bourne). 122. Welsh Hills and Stream, 
by T. Creswick, R.A.; 84 gs. (Bourne). The whole amount of the day’s 
sale exceeded 9600/. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
OCIETY OF ARTS.—The usual meeting was held on Wednesday ; 
R. Temple, Esq., Chief Justice of British Honduras, in the chair. The 

paper read was “On the Art of Perfumery, its History and Commercial 
Development, by Mr. Eugene Rimmel. The author began by showing how 
much perfumers were employed in ancient times, being frequently alluded 
to by the earliest writers. It appeared that among modern nations 
France and Italy were the first to resume the use of perfumes. In Eng- 
land, during the reign of Elizabeth, they were much in vogue, being im- 
ported from the last-named countries. From the statistics of this trate 
in England and France, as given by the author, it appeared that there 
were about forty manufacturing perfumers in London, employing from 20 
to 100 hands each; and he calculated that the total annual production of 
perfumers in the United Kingdom did not fall far short of a million sterling 
in value. In Paris there were about eighty perfumers, employing nearly 
three thousand hands, and the total production in France was estimated 
at about the same as that of England. The author passed to some details 
of manufacture, and then briefly described most of the principal materials, 
both animal and vegetable substances, used in producing the best class of 
perfumes. The various artificial scents produced by chemical combina- 
tion were also touched upon, and the delicate processes employed for ex- 
tracting the aroma of flowers were given. Inconclusion the author drew 
attention to the importance, for the prosperity of this trade, of encouraging 
the production of materials for perfumes in countries which did not now 
produce them, or only to a limited extent. He particularly instanced 
Spain, Portugal, Algeria, Australia, the Cape, and British Honduras. 

Socrery or AnTiquaRies.—Thursday, May 10; Augustus W. Franks, 
Esq.. M.A., in the chair. Among the books received since the previous 
meeting, the more noticeable were Professor Munch’s “Chronicle of Man 
and the Sudreys, edited from the MS. Codex in the British Museum,” 
and the “Monumental Brasses of Wiltshire,” by Mr. Edward Kite, of 
Devizes, the Assistant Secretary of the Archzological and Natural 
History Society of that county. A letter from Mr. Binns, announcing 
the discovery, at the foundations of Worcester Cathedral, in the present 
year, of a Roman potter’s kiln and fragments of Roman pottery, was read, 
and two photographs of the objects were exhibited and presented. Mr. 
Maclean exhibited a steel key of richly-fretted workmanship, found near 
Croydon about a month since, which had belonged to Baron Stowell, 
who died in 1692. The Stowell shield, with crest, mantling, composite 
supporters (part man, antelope, and tiger), and the motto “En parole je 
suis,” forms the handle. On the barrel of the key there are four repe- 
titions of the shield, to a smaller size. Four human figures, surrounding 
the barrel, stand upright, linked arm in arm, and hold before them with 
both hands a shield apiece. The Rev. Francis T. Havergal exhibited, 
through the chairman, the enamelled reliquary or coffer, of the work of 
Limoges of the thirteenth century, in the possession of the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford. It is oblong, with a high-ridged roof surmounted 
with perforated ornament, and rests on four square bases. The subject 
portrayed upon it is the martyrdom and entombment of Thomas & Becket. 
It had been exhibited once before at the society, so long ago as May 18, 
1775. A similar coffer belonging to the society, presented by Sir William 
Hamilton in 1801, was also exhibited for comparison with the Hereford 
specimen. The proceedings of the evening terminated with Mr. Howard's 
exhibition of three deeds of the fourteenth century relating to the family 
of De Morlee, and the reading of a paper upon them contributed by Mr. 
Walford. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon.......London Institution. 7. Rev. Henry Christmas, “On Eminent Personages of Eng- 
lish History living between the years 1640 and 1660.” 
British Architects. 8. Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, ‘‘On the Origin and Development of 
the Crypts in Christian Churches from the earliest period." 
Medical. °83. Mr. H. Haynes Walton, “On the Ophthalmoscope, and its Applica- 
tion, with Practical Illustrations.” 
United Service Institution. 8} Captain Tyler. “ Answer to Mr. Fergusson’s 
Paper upon his System of Fortification.” 
TUES. o0000 Royal Institution. 3. Dr. Spencer Cobbold, ‘*On Herbivorous Mammalia—The 
Zebra. 
Civil Engineers, 8 1. Mr. M. Scott, “On Breakwaters, Part II.’ 2. Mr. J. M. 
Heppel. ‘On the Methods of Computing the Strains and Deflections of Con- 
tinuous Beams, under various Conditions of Loads, &c. 
Medical and Chirurg. 83. 
WED.......Royal Society ot Literature. 44. ‘ 
Society of Arts. 8 Mr. W. P. Jervis, F.G.S.,“On the History, Geological and 
Geographical Distribution and Commercial Bearings of the Marbles of Tuscany 
and Modena, and of the Boracic Acid Lagoons.” 
Tuvrs. ...Linnean. 1. Anniversary. 
— ~~ 8. Professor Ansted, “ The Decay and Preservation of Building 
aterials.”’ 
Philosophical Club. 6. 
Numismatic. 7. 
Antiquaries. 8. 
Royal. 8}. : 
Pihsnaven United Service Institution. 3. Mr. C. W. Siemons, “ Electric Telegraphs." 
London Institution. 7. Prof. Bentley, “On tLe Structure and Functions of the 
Nutritive Organs of Plants.” 
~~ — 8& Mr. W. Pengelly, “On the Devonian Fossils of Devon and 
Jornwall.”’ 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. Fourth Conversazione at the 
Bridgewater Gallery. 8. 
SAT. coves. Royal Institution. 3. Mr. F. A. Abel, “On Gunpowder and Gun Cotton.” 
Royal Botanic. 3}. 


MISCELLANEA. 


HE SECOND CONVERSAZIONE of the Society of Arts will take 
place on Saturday evening next, the 26th inst., at the South 
Kensington Museum. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts announces that the amount of the 
Guarantee Fund promised up to 9th May was 221,900/. 

On Thursday, the 31st inst., S. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A., will deliver a 
lecture at the Marylebone Institution in aid of the funds of the Samari- 
tan Free Hospital for Women and Children, in Edwards-street, Portman- 
square. The subject of the lecture will be the fairy legends of Ireland, 
with illustrative and characteristic anecdotes—one of great interest in 
the hands of any one, but which Mr. Hall, with his wealth of material 
and well-known powers as a conteur, cannot fail to render abundantly 
attractive. 
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Lord Brougham arrived in Edinburgh on Thursday evening for the 
ceremony of installation as Chancellor of the University, which was to 
take place on Friday. His Lordship was to leave on the following morning. 
The Lord Provost had the honour of entertaining his Lordship during his 
stay in Edinburgh. 

On Wednesday evening, M. Louis Blanc delivered the fourth and last 
of his course of lectures on the “ Salons of Paris in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” at the Marylebone Institution. The division of the subject treated 
of in this lecture is that which belongs to the “ Philosophy ” of the salons, 
and the anecdotes and sketches of Buffon, Diderot, Rousseau, D’Holbach, 
Voltaire, and the other heroes of the “ Encyclopédie,” were keenly 
relished by a large, attentive, and applauding audience. 

It is announced that Mr. Erskine May, whose name will be familiar to 
many of our readers as tie author of the best work we have on Parlia- 
mentary and Constitutional Law and Usage, in consideration of the 
valuable services so long rendered by him in the conduct of the business 
connected with his post as clerk-assistant in the House of Commons, has 
had conferred on him by her Majesty the companionship of the Civil 
Order of the Bath. This is a worthy recognition of services worthily 
performed. 

Dr. James R. Ballantyne, Principal and Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the Sanscrit College at Benares, is a candidate for the Boden Profes- 
sorship at Oxford, vacant through the death of Professor H. H. Wilson. 
Dr. BaHantyne was selected by the East India Company in 1846, while 
Professor of Hindostanee and Persian in the Scottish Naval and Military 
Academy at Edinburgh, entirely upon his merits. ‘ Christianity con- 
trasted with Hindoo Philosophy” (lately published) is the best evidence 
of his great learning, and it is believed that he has scarcely an equal as a 
Sanscrit scholar. 

The Liverpool Mercury says that in Mr. Mayer’s museum, at Liver- 
pool, are a great number of Egyptian, Coptic, and Greek papyri relating 
to various subjects, historical and religious. Mr. Mayer has entrusted 
the unrolling of these to Dr. Simonides, who has found parts of three 
leaves of a papyrus scroll containing the 19th chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, written in Greek uncial characters, the reading 
of which will show that that part of the 24th verse relating to the pass- 
ing of the camel through the eye of a needle has been a wrong reading 
of the Greek text. The date of the manuscript has every appearance, as 
the form of letter and other rules which are used as guides to palxo- 
graphists indicate, of belonging to the first century after Christ, which is 
older than any other Christian document known to exist. Mr. Mayer is 
about to publish the original writing in fac-simile, with an English trans- 

lation. The papyrus was brought from Thebes by the Rev. Henry 
Hobart, along with many others. The first part was sold to the British 
Museum, but the remainder were purchased by Mr. Mayer. 
The annual report of the Camden Society records the death of thirteen 
of its members, including Lord Macaulay. 


The following works have been issued since the last general meeting: 
I. The Camden Miscellany, volume the fourth, containing: 1. A London 
Chronicle in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII.; 2. The Childe of 
Bristow, a Poem, by John Lydgate; 3. Expenses of the Judges of Assize 
riding the Western and Oxford Circuits, temp. Elizabeth; 4. The Incredulity 
of St. Thomas, one of the Corpus Christi Plays at York; 5. Sir Edward Lake’s 
Interview with Charles I. ; 6. Letters of Pope to Atterbury when in the Tower 
of London; 7. Supplementary Note on the Jesuits’ College at Clerkenwell. 
This volume, which belongs to the subscription of the past year, has been found 
fully equal to its predecessors in the variety and interest of its several papers. 
The miscellanies are generally approved, and the Council will have 
pleasure in receiving valuable short papers suitable for a fifth volume. 
Some such are already in hand. Il. The Journals of Richard Symonds, an Officer 
in the Royal Army, temp. Charles I. Edited by Charles Edward Long, Esq., 
M.A. A volume full of interest to the historical student, as well as abounding 
in materials of great value to the genealogist and topographer. III. Original 
Papers illustrative of the Life and Writings of John Milton, now first published 
from MSS. in the State Paper Office. Edited by W. D. Hamilton, Esq. The 
name of Milton would justify and vindicate the publication of any volume of 
papers in which his hand could be traced. The present volume, which has been 
edited with great care by Mr, William D. Hamilton, of the State Paper Office, 
confirms and illustrates Milton’s scholarship, by publishing various new Latin 
letters written by him ‘for the Government of the day. It contains also the 
papers which explain the nature of the pecuniary dealings between himself and 
the Powell family, many of them now published for the first time, and the 
whole now also for the first time thrown into one entire series. The last pub- 
lished volume, which has only just been issued to the members, is—IV. Letters 
of George Lord Carew, afterwards Earl of Totnes, to Sir Thomas Roe. Edited by 
John Maclean, Esq., F.S.A. A volume full of gossip about the notables of the 
time, and containing many interesting particulars of the court and courtiers of 
James the First, 


A public meeting was held, on Tuesday, within the Lecture-hall of 
the Polytechnic Institution, to lay before the shareholders and the public 
the steps taken towards its reopening. ‘The Earl of Shaftesbury occupied 
the chair. The Rev. L. Owen, the vice-chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, read a report detailing what had been done by the committee, and 
intimating that the old company did not fail, or exhibit symptoms of 
failure, but the expensive litigations that arose through the accident 
which occurred in January 1859 led to the compulsory closing of the 
building. ‘The formation of the present company virtually commenced 
in August last, and at a subsequent meeting it was resolved that a com- 
pany be formed, with a capital of 20,000/., in 2000 shares of 10/. each. 
At a general meeting of shareholders the directors were authorised to pur- 
chase the building for a sum not exceeding 4000/., and accordingly agreed 
to pay to the official managers appointed by the Court of Chancery to 
wind-up the affairs of the late institution the sum of 40007. for the 
leases, furniture, and apparatus. It is estimated that a further sum of 
4000/. will be required for repairs, thus making a total expenditure of 
8000/. Up to the time of meeting 900 shares had been subscribed. The 
committee, however, have only called up 7/. per share, rendering a sum of 
6300/. available from shareholders. They have received 600/. in dona- 
tions, and have power to raise a guaranteed loan for 6501, making a total 
sum of 7550/., which leaves a deficiency of 450/. on the price of purchase 
and estimated repairs. In the event of 200 shareholders coming forward 





they would feel no hesitation in proceeding with the undertaking. The 
chairman and several other gentlemen urged the claims of the institution 
on the meeting, and several subscribers came forward, both during the 
meeting and afterwards. 

The curators of the Edinburgh University held a meeting on Wednes- 
day week, when Mr. Peter Guthrie Tait, Professor of Mathematics, 
Queen’s College, Belfast, was elected to be Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh, in the room of Professor Forbes, 
resigned. 

On Thursday, the 10th inst., the very valuable collection of Genealogi- 
cal and Heraldic Manuscripts and a few printed books, the prop erty of 
the late Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms, were disposed of by 
Messrs. Leigh Sotheby and Wilkinson. The following are the more 
important lots: 

19. Letter-Books of Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms, containing 
copies of his correspondence with the nobility and gentry, chiefly on genealogi- 
cal matters, from 1810 to 1849; 17 vols. fol., 627 25. Collectanea Genea- 
logica: a collection of original papers, autograph letters, and official copies, 
formed by Sir William Betham ; 5 vols., folio, 47/. 30. Cullectanea Genealogica : 
acollection of pedigrees of Irish families, compiled by Sir William Betham; 34 
vols. folio, 702. 34. Ecclesiastical History: Books of reference and extracts 
from the original rolls, in the Rolls-office, Dublin, relating to the ecclesiastical 
history of Ireland, entitled Presentations to Church Benetices from the Reign 
of Heury VIII. to that of Geo. I1[.—Decrees of Innocence (Papists and Pro- 
pore Sy whee Certiticates, Unpublished Statutes, many of them still 
unrepealed, ecclesiastical appointments, and adventurers’ certificates, with 
copious alphabetical indexes, compiled by William Lynch, a clerk in the Rolls- 
office; 6 vols. fol., 59/.17s. 37. Excerpta e Rotulis Pipe Hibernia, being an 
abstract of the bistorical and genealogical contents of the pipe rolls from Henry 
III. to Elizabeth, made by Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms, with 
copious alphabetical indexes; 2 vols. folio, 372. 38. Excerpta Genealogica et 
Historica e Rotulis Placitis Communis Banci Hiberniz in lurre Bermingham- 
ensi depositis, being an abstract of the genealogical and historical contents of 
the plea rolls, from Henry III. to Edward VI., made by Sir William Betham 
Ulster King of Arms, with most copious alphabetical indexes. A most impor-, 
tant and valuable mauuscript; 4 vols. folio, half russia, 38/. 41. Repertory to 
the Records in the Exchequer of Ireland, from the 42nd of Edward III. to the 
12th of Anne, containing all the historical matter relating to Ireland 
and Irish families, compiled by William Lynch, a clerk in the Rolls- 
office, Ireland; 9 vols. half bound, with alphabetical index to each, folio, 507. 
49. Copy of all the Funeral Entries of the Nobility and Gentry of Ireland, in 
the Office of Ulster King of Arms, Dublin, from 1595 to 1683, with the arms in 
trick, in the autograph of Sir William Betham; 9 vols. in vellum, folio, 66/, 
54. Docketts of all the Grants of Armorial Bearings made by the English Kings 
of Arms from the 4th year of King Edward VI. to the year 1743, extracted by 
John Warburton, Somerset Herald, with an alphabetical index, pp. 374, folio, 
271. 63. Repertories to Inquisitiones post Mortem, in Attainder for High Trea- 
son, in Ireland, &c., compiled by William Lynch, from the Records in the Rolls 
Office, Ireland ; 4 vols. folio, 20/. 64. Abstract of all the Administrations to 
lntestates in the Prerogative Office of Ireland, from the earliest record to the 
year 1800, compiled by Sir William Betham ; 60 vols. 12mo., 25/. 65. Abstract 
alphabetically digested of all the Administrations to Intestates in the Preroga- 
tive Office in Dublin, from the earliest time down to the year 1802, containing 
the names and description of the deceased, residence, date of administration, 
names of the administrator, and degree of relationship ; also Letters of Tutelage 
of Minors in Ireland, compiled by Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms; 
5 vols. folio, 88. 72. Lodge (J.) Collection of Pedigrees and Notices of Irish 
Families, alphabetically digested ; Original Autograph Manuscript, with nume- 
rous additions ; 10 vols. folio. A very important Series, which should be depo- 
sited in some public library, 37/. 84. Abstract of all the Marriage Licences in 
the Prerogative Office of Ireland from the earliest entry to 1800, extracted from 
the original Registers by Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms; 16 vols, 
8vo., 912. 85. Abstract of all the Marriage Licences in the Consistory Office of 
the Diocese of Dublin from the earliest entry tothe year 1824, extracted from 
the original Registers by Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms, with 
Index, 54 vols. 12mo., 54/. 86. Abstract of all the Marriage Licences issued by 
the Judge of the Consistorial Court of Dublin from the earliest period to the 
year 1824, in alphabetical order, with the dates, and an alphabetical Index of 
the Women’s Names to each volume, 3 vols. folio, 802. 87. Abstract of all the 
Marriage Licences issued by the Judge of the Prerogative Court in 
Ireland, in alphabetical order, from letter G to Z, with the dates and 
an alphabetical Index of the Women’s Names, folio, 211 89. 
Memoranda Genealogica: consisting of Extracts from Records, Chancery 
Pleadings, and other Evidence relating to Family History, with sketches of 
arms, &c., in the autograph of Sir William Betham, with Indexes; 29 vols. 
12mo., 422, 92. Nobiliaire de Normandie: an Alphabet of Arms of the Nobility 
and Gentry of Normandy, many of whom afterwards settled in Ireland; made 
by order of Louis XIV.; two thick vols. folio, vellum, 357. 101. O'Ferrall 
(Roger), Linea Antiqua: or, A Genealogical, Chronological, and Historical 
Account of the Gathelian, Milesian, Scottish, or Irish People, or Nation, from 
the beginning of time to 1709. Diligently and faithfully collected and gathered 
from the Antient and Approved Chronicles, Records, and other Authentick 
Books of Antiquity of that kingdom. Copied from the original in Uister’s 
Office, with additions from Public Records, Manuscripts in the Irish Language, 
Pedigrees, &c., the origiual matter more than quadrupled, J1/, 109. Pedigrees 
of Irish Families, including the Ancient Anglo-Irish and Milesian, 
with Extracts and Copies of Charters, &c.; 23 vols. folio, 82/. 118. 
Pedigrees of Irish Families, the greater part copied from rolls and loose 
pedigrees in Ulster’s office, by Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms; 311. 
129. Pedigrees of Irish Families, in the autograph of Sir William Betham, 
Ulster King of Arms; 20/. 122. Pedigrees of Irish Families, in the autograph 
of Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms; 24/. 166. Segar (Simon) 
Baronagium Genealogicum ; or, the Pedigrees and Descents (in their several 
Collateral Branches) of all the Nobility of the English Nation, as well before as 
since the Conquest to the year 1708, with their creations, successions, matches, 
issues, arms, mottoes and supporters, with their respective and several places of 
honour and trust, so as their armorial quarterings, titles, and pretensions may 
be discovered and known. Collected and alphabetically digested out of history, 
antique records, inquisitions, and other authentic evidences, by Simon Segar, 
great grandson and heir to Sir William Segar, Garter Principal King of Arms; 
4 vols., fol. 45/. 177. Copies of various Visitations for the Kingdom of Ireland 
from 1568, with additions in the autograph of Sir William Betham, Ulster 
King of Arms, with numerous coats of arms emblazoned and in trick; 222. 
199. Genealogical Abstract of all the Wills in the Prerogative Office of 
Ireland from the earliest record to the year 1800, compiled by Sir William 
Betham, Ulster King of Arms; 80 vols. 12mo., 160. 


The total amount realised 2194/. 15s. 6d. : 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLEers’ Recorp are charged 3s. 6d. each if 
not exceeding 50 words in length. 
'PHO BOOKSELLERS and LIBRARIANS. 
—WANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT, who has a 
knowledge of the routine of a Circulating Library.—Apply to 
Mr. C. W. OLIVER, 24, Milsom-street, Bath. 


NO TIONE ASSISTAN'T'S.— 





STATIONERS’ 

_ WANTED, an ASSISTANT, experienced, and well ac- 
quainted with the London trade, a man of active habits and 
unexceptionable character.—Apply by letter only, “ A. Z.,” 
care of Messrs. Watkins and Son, 1, Cannon-street. City 


P.O STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 

_ BOOKSELLERS.—WANTED, 
ability.—Apply to —, late 
Brighton. 





£.C 


Wallis, 5, Bartholomews, 





Was PED, a respectable Young Man, of 

SS «d address and business habits, in a Wholesale and 
Retail Bookse ling and Stationery Establishment. One who 
is just out of his time, and desirous of further improvement, 
would be treated with. None but those of steady habits need 
apply. Unexceptionable references required.—Applv by letter 
only, stating salary, &., address * Y. Z.,” care of Mr. James 
Baker, Pavement, York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. _ 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each 
it not exceeding 30 words in length. 


A N EXPERIENCED and EFFICIENT 
+ STATIONER'S ASSISTANT, of good address and un- 


exceptionable character, desires an Engagement.—Address 
LIBER,”’ Post-office, Halifax. 








ro MASTER PRINTERS. — A young | 


man, of liberal education, who has lately completed his 

apprenticeship, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as COMPO- 

SITOR and READER, or either.—Address, with terms, to 
A. B.,” Mr. Aigar’s, 15, Cross-street, Hatton-garden, E.C. 


> roD \pa . =F 

yo BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 

WANTED, by a young man, aged 21, a situation as 
ASSISTANT, having had nearly four years’ experience in a 
first-class retail business. Refe ‘ence, precent employer, with 
whom he has lived for the time mentioned. Saiary for the 
first year not of much object.—Address “C. D.,’’ Mr. Brad- 
ius’s, Lugiey-street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 











- BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. | 


 USIC-RUBLISHING BUSINESS.—To 
as be DISPOSED OF, in a commanding situation, an 
blshed CONCERN, with an extensive catalogue of 

valuable, and popular copyright works.—Application 
first instance by letter, with real name, addressed to 
~ ‘, Crescent-street, Euston-square. 





old-est 








*J.C 
> FOL . ‘ 

vo BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 

- A geutieman, of considerable experience in the trade, is 
anxious to meet with a PARTNERSHIP in an established 
busine . a moderate capital and business qualitications 
are like) neet with a good return; or he would be willing 
to tre at tor the entire purchase of a concern.—Letters to be 
addressed W. W.,” Publishers’ Circular Office, 47, Ludgate- 


hill. 




















[0 be DISPOSED OF, a good BOOK- | 


SELLING, STATIONERY, and BOOKBINDING 
BUSINESS, situated in one of the largest towns in the West 
of England, established upwards of 30 years: has been well 
looked after by a very energetic person. There is a large 
Periodical and news trade attached; and if the in-comer would 
add a library, the business would be the most lucrative any 
one need care to possess. 
in-coming, including .a well-selected and new stock, 
fixtures and good will, 3 
—Address * ¢ 


i lec’ with 
: ll, 3500. ; Satisfactory reasons for leaving. 
- C. L.,”” Post-office, Clifton, Bristol. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
YO be SOLD a Bargain, a copy of 
. BOYDELL’S [ILLUSTRATIONS to SHAKSPEARE. 
Whole-bound in russia leather, and in fine preservation. — 
Apply to Mr. Str ATFORD, Bookseller, Worcester 
XO the TRADE.—A quantity of back 
numbers of the ILLUSTRATED NEWS for SALE, in 


good condition. Lists supplied.—Apply, stating price offere 
to Mr. H. Wirreit, Bookseller, Yeo Price fered, 


\HE MUSIC-PUBLISHING COMPANY 











(Limited). Capital 25,000/., in shares of 1/. each. Deposit | 


5s. per share. Directors : 


John Cumberland, Esq., 34, Camden-road Villas, Camden- | 


town. 
Edward Boyle, Esq,, 16, Upper Hill-Martin Villas, Holloway. 
Edward F arr, Esq., Iver, Buckinghamshire. : 
( harles ¢ umberland, Esq., St. Augustine-road, Camden-town, 
John Goodall, Esq., 3, Cambridge-villas, Battersea-park. 
fs Bankers—The Bank of London. 
Solicitor—John George Hick, Esq., 13, Copthall-court. 
A Secretary—John Hicks, Esq. 
Offices—No, 19, Peter’s-hill, St. Paul's, London. 


Prospectuses, form of application for shares, anda catalogue | 


of works published by the Company, may be had post-free, on 
application to the secretary, at the offices of the Company. 


BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appear in this department of the 
BooKSELLERS RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will oblige by 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.] 3 








THE Messrs. RouTteDGE contemplate adding to 
their cheap series of “‘ Household Manuals,” a “* Com- 
plete Letter-writer for Ladies,” and one for gentle- 
men. 


and | 
an ASSISTANT, of | 


Immediate possession may be had; | 


And Grade Register. 





Tue Messrs. LoncMAN are ust publishing the 
long-announced biography of Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, by his son. 

Mr. Frank Buckxiann’s “Curiosities of Natural 
History,” published by Mr. Bentley, has reached a 
sixth thousand. 

“« MAINsToONE’S HouSEKEEPER,” the new novel by 
‘* Silverpen” (Miss Meteyard), is promised by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett in a few days. 

Messrs. Kent Anp Co. are about to issue the third 
annual publication of ‘‘ The Royal Academy Review ” 
by “ The Council of Ten.” 

Tae Twentieta Epition of Messrs. Oliver and 
Boyd’s well-known “ Scottish Tourist,” in many parts 
rewritten, is going through the press. 

“Lorrig’s Hatr-SovEREIGN,” by Mrs. Russell 
Gray, is to be the June number (No. II.) of “The 
Magnet Stories.” 

Mr. Tuomas Hopeson will publish in a few days 
a cheap edition of his guide to the metropolis, ‘* Lon- 
don at a Glance.” 

In THE Case oF ScULLY v. INGRAM, M.P., the 
arbitrator is said to have awarded a verdict for 
Scully, with 20007. damages. 

Tue Messrs. Lervs are preparing for publication a 
pocket edition of the new ‘lariffs, to be published as 
soon as the Customs’ Act is passed. 

THE REMARKABLE WorK oF Dr. Forses WIN- 
sLow, formerly announced, ‘On Obscure Diseases 
of the Mind,” has just been published by Mr. 
Churchill. 

‘“« ENGLISHWOMEN AND THE AGE,” by Mrs. Horace 
Roscoe St. John (the lady of a well-known Jitééra- 
teur), is the title of a brochure about to be issued from 
the Lnglishwoman’s Journal office. 

“THe MisceLLANEous Writincs or Lorp 
Macavtay,” the interesting collection recently de- 
acribed in our columns, is promised by the Messrs. 
Longman early in June. 

Messrs. Hursr anp BuLAcketT are publishing 
| Mr. Folkestone Williams’s new work, with the attrac- 
tive title ‘‘ Domestic Memoirs of the Royal Family 
and of the Court of England.” 





cal novel in preparation by Mr. Richard Harris, the 
author of an epic in twelve books, ‘* The Siege of 
Candia,” in course of publication by Messrs. Darton 
and Co. 

On THE First oF JuNE will be commenced, in 
monthly parts, the publication of a second edition, 
nearly rewritten, of the ‘ Practical Draughtsman’s 
Book of Industrial Design,’’ by Mr. William Johnson, 
Editor of‘ The Practical Mechanics’ Journal”’ 

THe Messrs Lonoman have completed in three 


of Practical Medicine by Dr. Copeland, the first publi- 
cation of which was commenced, if we remember 
rightly, so far back as 1833. 

‘* ELKERTON Recrory,” the new work of the Rev. 
J. Pyeroft, author of the popular, interesting, and 
truthful account of clerical life, ‘Twenty Years in 
the Church,” is just being published by Mr. Booth, 
| of Regent-street. 

THe New Votvume of the Arts and Sciences 
Division of Mr. Charles Knight’s “ English Cyclo- 
pedia” comprises the Astionomer Royal’s article on 
“Gravitation.” and that on Hieroglyphics by Mr. 
Birch of the British Museum. 

Messrs. JAMES NIsBET AND Co. are preparing for 
immediate publication, edited by the Secretaries of 
the Conference, an account of the “‘ Proceedings of 
the Conference on Missions held at Liverpool in 
March last. 

THE Messrs. LoneMAn are publishing a cheap 
edition of the work surveying Lord Brougham’s Law 
Reforms, and analytically reviewing his Acts and 
Bills from ‘1811 to the present time, by Sir J. E. 
| Wilmot, Bart., the Kecorder of Warwick. 
| Tue “ Broruers Smiru,” the famous Albert and 
| the less-known Arthur, have books upon the anvil. 
| From the pen of the latter, Messrs. Chapman and 
| Hall will publish during the present month a volume 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to be entitled ““ Tbe Thames Angler.” ‘ Wild Oats,” 
| to be issued by the same publishers, is to be the title 
of Mr. Albert Smith’s new work. 

A Mr. Rowse, an American artist, who has 
painted successfully heads of Longfellow, Emerson, 


_. | Lowell, and other American literary celebrities, may, 


we understand from the States, shortly be expected, 
fona pictorial mission, in this country. He comes, 
we are informed, to execute a portrait of Tennyson 
for Longfellow, and of Carlylefor Emerson. This is 
very pretty, but it would be more to the purpose if 
Messrs Longfellow and Emerson would exert them- 
selves to procure.an international copyright treaty, in 
the absence of which Messrs. Tennyson and Carlyle 
are yearly robbed by the Americans of large 
sums, 


volumes the elaborate and already classical Dictionary | 





“ OriveR CROMWELL ” is the title of a new histori- 








Mr. J. C. Horren has nearly ready for publication 
a collection of the papers written by Douglas Jerrold 
twenty years ago under the signature of ‘‘ Brownrigg,” 
and now first republished in a separate form. They 
are edited by the son of the humorist, Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold. 

Mr. Manwarine, of King William-street, is 
about to publish “ Thoughts in Aid of Faith, gathered 
chiefly from Recent Works in Theology and Philo- 
sophy,’’ by Miss Hennell; and ‘ Practical Religion 
contrasted with Theological Theories,” by Dr. 
Perfitt. 

Tue Messrs, LonGMAN are seasonably preparing 
for immediate publication a work which will be ap- 
preciated by the higher class of tourists. It isa 
pocket edition of the weli-known ‘ Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers” of Mr. John Ball, the president of the 
Alpine Club, a book which is now in its fifth edition. 

Mr, DisRaEtt's irate military antagonist, Colonel 
Rathbone, formerly of the Press, is about to return to 
the charge by the publication of a new pamphlet, to 
be entitled ** Disraeli, and the Unknown Envoy: a 
Letter to Lord Palmerston.” It is to be published 
by Mr. Westerton, of Hyde-park-corner. 

Mr. Murray is preparing for publication the re- 
sults of a summer’s exploration of the volcanoes, gey- 
sers, and glaciers of Iceland, by Captain Charles S. 
Forbes, R.N. Unless we are mistaken, Captain 
Forbes wrote a pleasant book some years ago, descrip- 
tive of the West Coast of Africa. 

Mr. WILLIAM TEGG is publishing a new edition of 
the ‘‘Girl’s Own Book,” completely re-edited by 
Mme, de Chatelain. It was among the earliest works 
of its American authoress, Mrs, Lydia Maria Child, 
and was first published in 1832, The present edition 
is the eighteenth. 

“ ALL ROUND THE WREKIN”? is to be the title of 
the next work of the “‘ learned, useful, chatty ’’ pedes- 
trian tourist, the Rev. Walter White, author of ‘A 
Month in Yorkshire,” &c. &e. It is promised for 
publication at the end of June, by Messrs. Chapman 


and Hall. 


Mr. Esenezer Syme, the Australian journalist 
and legislator, whose death at Melbourne we chro- 
nicled in our last publication, was, we believe, for- 
merly an assistant in the publishing establishment of 
Mr. John Chapman, late of King William-street, 
Strand. 

Mr. Darwiny’s “ Origin of Species by Natural 
Selection,” published by Mr. Murray, is, it seems, 
exciting great attention in America. In the North 
American Review for April, Professor Francis Bowen, 
of Harvard University, contributed an able review of 
the work; and Professor Agassiz, the eminent natu- 
ralist, is to review it, we understand, in the forth- 
coming number of the Atlantic Monthly. 

THE VETERAN CompPILer, Mr. Joun Trmss, has, 
we understand, complete for publication, the second 
series of his “ Curiosities of Science,” devoted to 
popular chemistry, being the sixth and concluding 
volume of “ Things not generally known.” Of the 
entire work, we have reason to believe, considerably 
more than 50,000 copies have been sold. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Kent and Co., and the volume 
will appear with the magazines at the close of the 
present month. 

‘*OuR TOWNSMEN Messrs. W. T. Kerru, Book- 
sellers (says the Aberdeen Herald), have become the 
lucky purchasers of the famous library of the late 
Alexander Dunbar, Esq., of Scrabster House. At the 
sale, which took place last month, competition ran 
very high, some of the first houses in the trade being 
anxious to secure the collection, which has long been 
looked upon as valuable. We notice that Messrs. 
Keith are preparing a catalogue, to expose the library 
for sale. It will, no doubt, be interesting to book- 
buyers and lovers of literature.” 

{ApvERTIsEMENT.|—“The Derby” Number of 
The Field, for Saturday, the 26th of May, will bea 
full double number, and will contain fifteen large 
engravings of the Derby Day by Leech, H. K. 
Browne, and other artists, besides a full report of 
Epsom Races, and all the turf and other reports of 
the week. The engravings will be: A Way and The 
Way of Going to the Derby—To Epsom on Horse- 
back—To Epsom by Carriage and Hansom—The 
Spread Eagle at Epsom—To Epsom by Rail—Van- 
ning the Favourite—Champagne on the Course—The 
Canter—Preparing to Start—Winning Decidedly— 
After the Race—Settling Day at Tattersall’s—John 
Scott’s Training Stables—Portraits of the Prairie Hen 
and American Partridge—Hong Kong Racecourse, 
from a special photograph. An extra sale of twenty 
thousand copies has been ensured for this double 
number. Advertisements must be sent in not later 
than Thursday evening, the 24th. Price 1s. A copy 
for 13 stamps. Order early of your news-agent. 


Office: 346, Strand, London, W.C. 
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«‘ WE UNDERSTAND (says a newspaper paragraph) 
that the Emperor of the French has been graciously 
pleased to accept of a copy of the translation recently 
made by Mr J. H. Simpson of selections from his 
Majesty’s writings, entitled ‘ Napoleon III. on Eng- 
land,’ and to compliment the author on the felicity of 
his translation.’ Permission, at the same time, has 
been given to Mr. Simpson to translate the entire 
writings of the Emperor, and the English translation 
will in due time be published ‘ by authority’ through 
Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co.’s house.” 

THE FOLLOWING are the Board of Trade returns of 
the exports of stationery and printed books during 
the month ending March 31: 





























| Month | Increase 2.3 £ 

ending March3l.| upon | 2253 
| avi SS4 

tationery Exported., ——--- | Previous| 552 
' “te L-3a5a; | 196K fo i & 
ie £ £ 

British East Indies. ...| 18,202 | 9,014 $i 9,188 
Australia .....-+ esesseeees} 15,542 | 26,166 | 10,624 eee 

Other Countries......... | 87,187 | 28,138 |... 9,049 

Totaereesseees| 70,931 | 63,318 | ov | 7,613 
Printed Books. .........| 35,845 | 39,955 | 4,110] .. 





Tue “ Times ” Proprierary.—Mr. Walter is not 
the only great proprietor of that paper, for a Mrs. 
Anna Brodie4s nearly, if not equally, as much con- 
cerned in its prosperity, though she is too great an 
invalid to sit at that fearful council board Mr. 
Horsman speaks of. The paper is, however, divided 
into sixteen shares, and there are even sub-divisions 
of those shares. Among the names will be found 
Hogg’s, Carden’s, Tite’s, Wood’s, &c., and, in fact, it 
is a little joint-stock company, in which there is no 
Rothschild, as ramour some time since asserted. As 
regards the influence of Mr. Walter, I may mention 
instances enough when smart and damaging articles 
have been written in the Zimes against some political 
policy in the morning’s paper, and Mr. Walter’s 
name has been afterwards found in the list of those 
who voted for the measure.—London Correspondent 
of Leeds Mercury. 

Tuer History or Port-Royaw has been handled 
gracefully and congenially in this country by Mrs. 
Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, and most elabo- 
rately in Fronce by M. Saint-Beuve, of * Causeries 
de Lundi” celebrity. An English author is about 
to illustrate anew the story of that remarkable 
establishment. A work, entitled ‘ Port-Royal, a 
Contribution to the History of Religion and Litera- 
ture in France,’ by Mr. Charles Beard, B.A., 
is being prepared for publication. The contents 
comprise, amongst other matters, chapters on the 
early history of Port-Royal; the Arnauld Family ; 
Angélique Arnauld and the unreformed Port-Royal ; 
Conversion and Reform; Maubuisson; St. Francis 
de Sales; Port-Royal de Paris; Jansen and St. 
Cyran; the Return to Port-Royal des Champs ; 
Messieurs de Port-Royal; the Jansenist Contro- 
versy; the Provincial Letters; Calumny, Miracle, 
Persecution; ‘time of Trial; Imprisonment; the 
Peace of the Church; Port-Royal and its Relations to 
Literature and Society ; Blaise and Jacqueline Pascal; 
Racine; Madame de Longueville and La Roche- 
foucauld ; Tillemont and the Schools of Port-Royal; 
Madame de Sablé and the Coteries. The second 
division of the second volume will continue the his- 
tory from the peace of the Church to the final sup- 
pression of the community. The publishers are to 
be the Messrs. Longman. 

Taucunitz in Parts.—Our readers will remember 
Mr. Gladstone’s exultation, when introducing his 
budget, over the free ingress of cheap Continental re- 
prints of copyright English books, now that the lug- 
gage of travellers returning home is to be subjected 
to a minimum of inspection at the Custom House. 
We observe that in Paris arrangements are already 
being made for the supply of the Tauchnitz editions 
to English tourists visiting the French metropolis 
during the ensuing summer and autumn. “ C., Rein- 
wald,” of—but, no, we shall not give the address— 
advertises in the Paris papers tbat he keeps on hand 
a supply of the Tauchnitz editions. ‘ The Mill on 
the Floss” is offered at two francs; Lord Macaulay’s 
“William Pitt” and “Atterbury” together, “ A 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women,” by the author of 
“John Halifax” and “ Guy Livingstone” are also re- 
tailed by M. Reinwald at the same moderate price. 
So is Mr. Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” to which 
(without extra charge) is added the Poet Laureate’s 
“Maud.” Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Virginians,” in four 
volumes, may be had for four francs, or 6s. 8d.—an 
attorney’s ordinary fee’; and Mr. Dickens’s “ Tale of 
Two Cities” for half the sam. What pleasant news 
for Mr. Gladstone, but scarcely so pleasant for the 
publishers of the works detailed, the Messrs. 
Blackwood, the Messrs. Black, the Messrs, Parker, 
the Messrs. Moxon, and Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans. The prices are certainly very low, 
but then it must be remembered that M. Tauch- 
nitz does not pay for copyright a tenth part 
of the sums disbursed by the English publishers 
of these works; and what is almost as important, he 
Tuns no chance of failure. He picks out for republica- 
tion the English books of which the success is ascer- 
tained, and incurs no speculative risk whatsoever. 





Tue New Brograpata Brrrannica.—One of the 
most important literary announcements for many a 
year is that of Mr. Murray, to the effect that he is 
about to make preparations for arranging the publi- 
cation of a new “ Biographia Britannica.” Whether 
it is to be a formal dictionary of biographies of 
persons born and who have flourished in Britain, or 
a series of short memoirs of British notabilities, not 
alphabetically arranged, is, it would seem, not quite 
decided. In any case, from the position of Mr. 
Murray as a publisher, and the literary resources at 
his command, the new enterprise cannot fail to be 
one of the most important kind. The “ new read- 
ings” of British biography and history which are 
required by the new mode of looking at the past 
which has come into vogue of late years, as well as 
by the immense accumulation of fresh biographical 


and historical material during the last half-century, | 
make the appearance of a new “ Biographia | 
Britannica” particularly opportune. The first | 


“ Biographia Britannica,” in seven volumes folio, 
was completed in its publication in 1766, and was 
superintended by Dr. Birch. A second edition of 
this dry and dull, but accurate and useful work, was 
commenced in 1778 by Dr. Kippis: the last volume 
of it published appeared in 1793, and only reached 
the letter F. Since then we have had numerous 
biographical dictionaries published in this country, 
but there has been no special ‘‘ Biographia Bri- 
tannica” (devoted exclusively to British biography) 


that we are aware of, and certainly none of the | 


slightest claims or even pretensions to eminence or 
authority.— Manchester Review. 

AMERICA.—Mnr. Putnam has issued the 
initial volume of his proposed “ National Edition ” of 
the entire works of Irving. It is, of course, “ The 
Sketch-Book,” and its mechanical execution is 
worthy of much commendation. Much interest is 
felt in the forthcoming biography of Irving, pre- 
paring by his nephew, which will be published as 
soon as practicable, and will be uniform with the 
‘*National Edition” of his works. Mr. E. A. 
Duyckinck is to edit and annotate a new edition of 
the “Salmagundi” (the joint production of Irving 
and Paulding), to accompany the ‘ National 
Edition.” 

Messrs. TickNor AND FrExps’ household edition 
of the Waverley Novels, in fifty volumes, has reached 
a sale of 250,000 volumes in three years. 23,000 
copies of Tennyson’s poetical works, in the popular 
blue and gold series, have been sold by the same 
house in three years. 

Merssrs. SHELDON AND Co. are soon to publish 
another life of Washington, from the pen of the Hon. 
Edward Everett. It will consist probably of an 
elaboration of his “* Mount Vernon” Address on the 
Life and Character of Washington, which must 
already be somewhat familiar to the lecture-going 
masses of the American people, the orator having 
spoken upon the subject on nearly one hundred 
different occasions. 

Messrs. THAYER AND ELDRIDGE announce as 
nearly ready for publication a campaign book, edited 
by James Redpath, and consisting of the best 
Speeches, Sermons, Letters, Poems, &c., that have 
been called forth by John Brown’s invasion of 
Virginia, from such men as Revs. George B. Cheever, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore Parker, and Messrs. 
Wendell Phillips, Lloyd Garrison, Edward Everett, 
J. G. Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Victor Hugo, 
Henry D. Thoreau, and others. 

“Tus Porers AND Porrry oF THE WEsT” is the 
title of a volume now in course of publication. It 
has been prepared with great labour and research by 
the indefatigable librarian of the State of Ohio, Wil- 
liam T. Coggeshall, Esq. It will contain biogra- 
phical and critical notices, together with choice 
selections, and will present a complete survey of the 
literature of the West. ‘The volume will be an octavo 
of some 500 pages, and is to be published by Follett, 
Foster, and Co., of Columbus. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fievps, of Boston, are 
publishing the new Oriental story, “‘ El Fureidis,” by 
the author of “The Lamplighter’’ (simultaneously 
issued bere by Messrs. Low and Son.), and a new and 
interesting work on the Electric Telegraph, written 
from the stand-point of a practical operator, and 
popularising the science and explaining the practical 
working of the telegraph, They will also publish a 
new volume of poems by Whittier, the Quaker poet, 
comprising his various contributions to different 
magazines and journals since the publication of bis 
last volume, together with some new pieces. 

Messrs. Lirrte, Brown, ANnp Co., in addition 
to other works previously announced, have nearly 
ready the eighth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s History of 
the United States, forming also the second volume of 
the History of the American Revolution. This will 
be inferior in interest to none of the foregoing 
volumes, the period to which it relates being a very 
important one. A foretaste of the volume was 
recently given at the meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society, the paper fur the evening, read by 
Mr. Moore, the Secretary, forming the chapter 
relating to Montgomery’s expedition to Quebec. 
Being from its nature an episode of the great drama, 
it had all the advantages of a compleie story, and was 
heard with very great interest and attention. 


| Messrs. Mason Broruers, of New York, will 


| 


publish, about June Ist, an original translation of 

De Couret’s remarkable story of travel in the Arabian 

Desert. It bears the title of “ Life in the Desert,” 

and will be published in one duodecimo volume. De 

Couret will be remembered as the Frenchman who 
| professed to turn Mussulman, for the better ex- 
| ploration of the region which he describes. The 
| same publishers will bring out, during the spring 
and summer, several new volumes of Church 
music. 

Tue AssIGNEES OF THE Estate oF Puttuips, 
Sampson, and Co., the Boston booksellers, and for- 
merly publishers of the Atlantic Mayazine, have 
made a return to the Insolvency Court, showing that 

| their receipts have been 163,000 dollars, and their 
| disbursements 61,000 dollars, leaving a balance of 
112,000 dollars for dividend, sufficient to pay 60 per 
cent. The judge ordered a dividend of 55 per cent. 
| to be paid to the creditors. Shortly after the sus- 
pension of the house some of the claims against it 
were offered at 10 cents upon the dollar, and six 
months ago a large portion of the debts could 
have been purchased at the rate of 30 per 
cent. 

AMONG THE PUBLISHERS OF THE STATES large 
enterprises are in progress or in contemplation for 
the reproduction of standard old authors, or new 
editions, elegant and uniform, of the works of more 
recent ones. We have mentioned the edition of 
Irving’s works which is passing through the press. 
We may particularise also the illustrated edition of 
Cooper’s Works, issuing through the press of Messrs. 
Townsend and Co.; the library editions of Bulwer’s 
Works recently inaugurated by Messrs. Lippincott 
and Co. and Messrs. Harper and Brothers; the fine 
| edition of Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Works, 
| lately issued by Messrs. Brown and Taggard; and 
the proposed edition of Bacon’s entire works from the 
same house. 

Mr. Scripyer, of New York, is about to furnish a 
luxurious specimen of book-making. He bas in the 
Riverside press, at Cambridge, a collection of sympa- 
thetic and emotional lyrics, the compilation of which 
has occupied Dr. J. W. Palmer’s leisure for four years, 
Its title is very attractive, “ The Poet’s Own: a Book 
of Golden Poems made for the Popular Heart.” It is 
embellished with upwards of fifty fine illustrations, 
contributed by the best artists, among whom are 
Church, Eastman, Johnson, Kensett, Darley, and 
M‘Lenan; and its value is enhanced by /ac-similes 
of fifteen famous poems, contributed in autograph by 
the poets or their friends. Among these latter are 
‘Home, sweet Home,” by Howard Payne, and 
Hood’s * Song of the Shirt.”’ 

ANOTHER DAILY NEwspAPER is announced in New 
York. Itis to be called Momus, and will be pro- 
fusely illustrated. Its aim will be to “show up the 
follies of the age,” which it will do to the amount of 
one cent’s worth daily. It is advertised in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary card: ‘ Momus, formerly of 
Mount Olympus, now of No. 24, Ann-street, New 
York, Arch-Augur ; Bashaw of Badinage; Cachina- 
| tory Caterer; Developer of Droll Dimples; Educer 

of Eccentricity ; Fabricator of Funny Fancies ; Gene- 
| ral of Gutlaw; High Priest of Hilarity; Jove’s 
| Jester and Joke-Maker; King of Caricature; Lord 
of Lampoon; Magnitico of Mummery; Nut-Cracker 
| General, &c., will have at the above address a stock 
of wit, whim, and satire, ready for delivery on and 
after April 28, 1860, when the Croton of Comicality 
|; will be turned on. Daily draughts, one cent each, 
| and weekly bumpers five cents.” 














—_— 





AMERICAN ANNOUNCEMENTS of New Works preparing 
for publication : 
Thayer and Eldridge. 
Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. 
edition. 


Complete 


Derby and Jackson. 

Margaret Morcrieffe. By C. Burdett. 

William 8. and Alfred Martien. 

Dictionary of the Bible, comprising Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, and Natural History. By 
Wm. Smith, LL.D. (London: Murray.) 

Blind Son; or the Lost Found. New and improved 
edition. 

J. S. Redfield. 

Life of the Hon. Wm. H. Seward, with Extracts 
from his Speeches, &c. By George E. Baker. New 
and enlarged edition. 

liudd and Carleton. 

“The Bird” and “ The Insect.” Translated from 

the French of Michelet, by Dr. J. W. Palmer. 
D. Appleton and Co. 

Mrs. Grote’s Memoirs of Ary Scheffer. (London: 
Murray.) 

Sacred Musings by Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. 
(London: Longmans.) 

Queens of Society. (Edinburgh and London: James 
Fogg. 

wah Treatise on Obscure Diseases of the Brain 
and Mind. (London: Churchill.) 

Monte’s Roman Republic. 

T. J. Crowen. 
The Panic, as seen from Parnassus, and other Poems. 





By Champion Bissell. 
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THE FOLLOWING IS OUR List OF New AMERICAN 
Pusuications for the week ending Tuesday, 
May 1, 1860. [Prices of reprints of English works 
are given in dollars and cents. } 

ANNESLEY—Light in the Valley; or, the Life and Letters of 
Mrs Hannah Bocking. By Miss M. Annesley. Carlton and 
Porter 

Brooxs—A Cluster of Fruits from the Tree of Heavenly 
Wisdom. Compiled by Annie Brooks. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication 

CARLYLE—Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Collected and 
Republished. By Thomas Carlyle. 4 vols. 12mo 5 dols. 
Brown and Taggard 


By Charles Burdett. G. G. 


“ ALSATIA AND LORAINE GERMAN” is the sig- 
nificant title of a pamphlet just issued at Berlin. 

A German TransvaTion of the recent Paris 
pamphlet, *‘ La Coalition,” has been published at 
| Berlin. 
| “Basrn Morey. an AvToBioGRAPHY,” has 
| been added to the Library for German Catholics, 
which consists of translations from the English. 

VARNHAGEN von Ense’s “Letters to a Lady 
Friend during the Years 1844-53,” have just been 


| published at Hamburgh. 
Carson—The Life of Christopher Carson, the celebrated | 


THE PvuBLicaTion has been commenced, at Halle, 
of a second and much-improved edition of Dr. 
Wilcke’s exhaustive ‘* History of the Order of the 
Templars.” 

A Berutn Pusrisner, following the example of 
Mr. Jeffs, of the Burlington Arcade, bas issued a 
reprint of the Emperor Napoleon’s celebrated disqui- 
sition “‘ Des Idées Napoidoniennes.” 

Heryrich von SyBeEu's characteristic and (as 
some would think) timely lectures, delivered in the 
course of last March at Munich, on the revolt of 





By George Eliot. 


Kocky Mountain Hunter. 
Evans 

Cuapsourne—Lectures on Natural History. By P. A. Chad- 
bourne, Professor of Natural History in Williams’ College. 
A. 8. Barnes and Burr 

CooxE—Elements of Chemical Physics. By Josiah P. Cooke, 
jun., Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in 
Harvard College. 8vo. Little, Brown, and Co 

Coorer—Satanstoe. By J. Fenimore Cooper. W. A. Towns- 
end and Co 

Drxon—Spiritual Examinations on the Church Catechism. 
By Joshua Dixon. Revised and adapted to the Liturgy of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church by the Rev. George A. 
Smith, M.A. Prot. Epis. Book Depository 

DownkeRsLeY—Facts about Girls, for Girls. By Rev. Richard 
Donkersiey. Carlton and Porter 

Euiotr—The Mill on the Floss. 1 dol. | 
Harper and Brothers 

Goopwinx—Syntax of the Greek Verb. By W W. Goodwin, 
Ph. D. Sever and Francis | 

HaLt—Quench not the Spirit. By Newman Hall, LL.B. | 
25c. Kobert Carter and Brothers 

Hitt—Twyman Hogue; or, Karly Piety Illustrated. By W.W. | 
Hill, D.D. Presbyterian Board of Publication 

Jackson—Jesus Only. By J. Oswald Jackson, from the Lon- 
don edition. With an Introduction by Rev. Ch. D. Cooper, 
Pastor of St. Philip's Church, Philadelphia. Prot. Epis. | 
Book Depository | 

Joun Wheeler's Two Uncles: a story for boys. Carlton and | 
Porter | 

Lewis—The Semi-Detached Honse: a novel. Edited by Lady | 
Theresa Lewis. 12mo pp 811. 75c. Ticknor and Fields j 

Fresu Hearts that Failed Three Thousand Years Ago. Ry 
the author of * The New Priest in Conception Bay.” Tick- | 
nor and Fields. 

M'CaLtta—Why was I Left? By Mary M‘Calla. Presby- | 
terian Board of Publication. ‘ 

Mircnet—Popular Astronomy: a Concise Elementary Treatise. | 
By 0. M. Mitchel. LL.D., Director of the Cincinnati and | 
Dudley Observatories. Phinney, Blakeman, and Mason 
FCcK—Harly Methodism within the Bounds ofthe Old Genesee 
Conference from 1788 to 1828. By George Peck, D.D. 
Carlton and Porter 

PRAYER at Home. Revised from the Fiftieth English Edition. 
Prot. Epis. Book Depository. 

ReEIcuennach—Somnambulism and Cramp. By _ Baron 
Reichenbach. Translated from the German, by John 8. 
Hittell. Calvin Blanchard. j 

Rots and her Friends. A Story for Girls. Robert Carter 
and Brothers. | 

TayLtorn—The Oakland Stories. sy G. B. Taylor, of | 
Virginia . | 


THOUGHTLEss Rosa and other Stories. Carltonand Porter. | 
WALLAcE—Rosalie’s Lessons. By Mrs. 8. 8S. T. Wallace. | 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. | 





FRANCE.—When M. Capefigue has com- | 
pleted his biographical portrait-gallery of Royal | 
Mistresses, he is, it seems, to commence a similar | 
series of monographs of legitimate female sovereigns, | 
to occupy some sixteen or eighteen volumes, and to | 
include lives of Semiramis, Cleopatra, Elizabeth of | 
England, Catherine of Russia, Christina of Sweden, | 
and other noble ladies who have wielded sceptres. It | 
is curious that M. Capefigue does not include Madame | 
de Maintenon in either of his lists. He was puzzled, | 
perhaps, whether to treat her as legitimate or other- 
wise. 

ANOTHER Pant, devoted to the subjects of absorp- 
tion and digestion, has appeared in Paris, of Milne 
Edwards's great work on physiology and the compa- | 
rative anatomy of man and the animal creation. 

M. AnTornE FRANCON has published another of his | 
“‘Opuscules,” on a subject the very mention of which | 
is ominous. There must be something wrong some- | 
where, when a French /ittérateur can persuade himself | 
to publish a ‘* History of the Physical Degeneration | 
of the French.” 

MM. Epmonp AnD JuLEs DE Goncourt, who are 
worthy of better things, following in the track of 
M. Capefigue, have brought out the first two volumes 
of a work devoted to that malodorous theme, ‘* The 
Mistresses of Louis XV.” 

THE EXCELLENT ARTICLE on the Italian patriot, 
Daniel Manin, contributed by Henri Martin, the 
historian of France, to the new edition of ‘* Michaud’s 














| was formerly alluded to in our columns. 





Europe against Napoleon I., have been published in 
a volume. 
A Seconp Vo.tume has been published of Lucian 


| Herbert’s curious historical novel, of which the pre- 


sent Emperor of the French is the hero, and ag 
Jerr 
Herbert proceeds at a truly German pace. His second 
volume comprises only the events of the two years 
1810 to 1812. 


RUSSIA.—It having come to the knowledge 
of the Russian Government that M. Alexander 
Hertzen intends printing a Bible in the Russian lan- 





| guage, the Russian authorities have found themselves 


induced to anticipate the plans of the energetic exile, 


| and to issue an edition of their own for the benefit of 
| the educated portion of society. This, indeed, is a 


great victory for M. Hertzen. The existing edition 
of the Russian Bible, independently of its being 


| couched in obsolete and hardly intelligible language, 


has been studiously withheld from the use of the 
people; and as the new London version contains the 
improvements suggested by modern science, Russia 
is likely to possess a text of the canon superior to 
some of the authorised versions of Western Europe. 


TRADE CHANGES. 


Baykrurts.—Pownceby, Henry, 43, Leman-street, 
Whitechapel, printer, May 18, at 1,and June 20, at 12 
at the Bankrupts’ Court: solicitors, Messrs. Harrison 
and Lewis, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Stans- 
feld, Basinghall-street. 

Partnersuips DissoLvep.—W. Everett and M. 

rver, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, proprietors and 
publishers of the London Daily Guide. 

CERTIFICATES to be granted, unless cause he shown 
to the contrary on the day of meeting: J. Lowe, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, printer and publisher, 
June 11; H. Smart, Gloucester, printer, at the Court, 
Bristol, at eleven, June il. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BooKsELLERs’ RecoRD 
will please to add their full name and address. } 

















By H. W. Batt, Barton-on-Humber. 
Keepsake, 1842, and any between 1843 and 1850. 
Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1839. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual, 1834. 

Christian Remembrancer for 1821, 1831, and 1833. 

Cromwell's Lifeof Cromwell. Vol. II. 8vo. Long- 
man, 1822. 

Annual Register, 1795, 1807, 1808, and 1811. 


Walpole’s George III. Vols. III]. and1V. Bentley, 
1845. 

Byron’s Poems. 8vo, Vol. II. 1814. 

Guy Mannering. 12mo. Vol. II. Cadell, 1848. 


Mrs. Butler's Journal. 


Vol. II. 8vo. Murray, 1835. 
Nightside of Nature. 


Vol. I. 12mo. Newby, 1848. 


Biographie Universelle,’’ has been republished in a | — of Osman Sultan. 8vo. Vol. II. Strakes, 


separate form. 


GERMANY.—The Berlin bookselling firm 
of Asher and Co. have purchased the library and 
large collection of maps left by the late Alexander 
von Humboldt. 

THe Beriin Press keeps pace with, and even 
goes ahead of, public interest in politics. This month 
two more daily papers have been recommenced : one 
of which, the F'reussische Landbote, is intended to 
advocate moderate Liberalism among the humbler 
classes ; while the other, the Deutsche Zeitung, seems 
to bid fair to become an exponent of Manchester 
principles in Germany. 

WE FORMERLY MENTIONED that Brockhaus of 
Leipzig was about to start a new “ Library of British 
Poets,” and expressed our surprise at his original 
announcement, that in the case of contemporary 
poets his editions were to be copyrights, Tauchnitz 
of Leipzig having secured the copyrights in most 
cases where they were worth having. It is stated 
that Mr. G. H. Lewes, the biographer of Goethe, is 
the editor of Brockhaus’s new Library, and will 
furnish introductory notices, and “ the annotations 
of the most eminent commentators.” 


35. 
Tait’s Magazine, August, 1832. 
Fraser's Magazine, May 1849, and June 1850. 
Blackwood'’s Magazine, Oct. and Dec. 1844. 
Sharpe’s London Magazine, March to June 1849. 
Railway Register, Sept. 1845. 
| Christian Remembrancer, Sept. 1841. 
| Brown’s Dictionarv of the Bible. 
|} XXVIII. and XXVIII. 1800. 
| Any of Fowler's Roman Pavements or Stained Glass, 
or Lyson’s ditto ditto. 
By Jonn CAMDEN HorTey, 151, Piccadilly, W. 
Donaldson’s Bibliography of Agriculture. 
Berenger's (Lt.-Col. de) Helps and Hints how to 
Protect Property, 8vo. 1835. 
George St. George’s Guide to the Netherlands. 
(1836?) 
Surtees’s History of Durham, 4 vols. 4to; or vol. 4. 
Any books relating to America, printed before 1790. 
—e Ballads, or Street Literature of any 
kind. 
Cookes (Lady Anne) Translation of Ber. Ochino’s 
Sermons. 
Comie Almanack, plates by George Cruikshank 
complete set, 1833-53. 





Borns. 


8vo. Parts 








COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues. ] 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, May 21, and two follow- 
ing days, at 1 o'clock each day, the third portion of 
the library formed by the late S. W. Singer, Esq. 

By THE SAME, on Thursday, May 24, at 1 o'clock, 
a selected portion of valuable works collected by the 
late S. W. Singer, Esq. Fi 

By THE SAME, on Friday, May 25, and seven fol- 
lowing days (Sunday excepted), at 1 o’clock pre- 
cisely each day, a collection of books, containing 
curious articles relating to America, &c. 

By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, W.C., on Monday, May 21, and 
two following days, the library of the late Mrs. Anna 
Young, of Rochester; to which is added another 
library. 

By THE SAME, on Thursday, May 24, and two 
following days, the library of the late Richard 
Chambers, Esq., F.L.S., and a selection from another. 








REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at No. 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday fortnight, and on 
Monday in last week, the remainder of the second 
portion of the library of the late Rev. John Mitford, 
of Benhall, Saxmundham, Suffolk. The total amount 
realised by this portion of Mr. Mitford’s library was 
very nearly 30001. Owing to a pressure in our space, 
a report of this very interesting sale was omitted 
from our last publication. We now subjoin some of 
the more interesting lots, with the prices affixed : 

Nasmyth (A.) Divine Poems, in three parts. Ex- 
tremely rare, from the Constable Collection. Edin- 
burgh, 1665. This, and the copy in the Glasgow 
College Library, are believed to be the only copies 
known. 4/. 

Newman (H. J.) Parochial Sermons, 6 vols. 1837- 
42—Sermons bearing on subjects of the day, 1843. 
Very scarce, uniform. 7 vols. 4i. 4s. 

Nichols (J.) Literary Anecdotes, 9 vols. 1812-15— 
Illustrations of Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century,'8 vols. 1817-1858. Together, 17 vols, 14/. 14s. 

Parriana. Two volumes of Anecdotes of Dr. Parr. 
Collected with considerable industry and expense. 4. 

Percy Society Publications (a set of the). 10/. 2s. 6d. 

Poems by several hands, collected by Dodsley, 6 
vols, 1748-58. 3/. 10s. 

Popeiana—an interesting and extensive collection of 
rare Tracts and other Works relating to tbe poet Pope, 
collected during a lengthened period by the late Rev. 
Mr. Mitford, regardless of expense. A very rare 
collection, calf uniform. 4 vols. 7/. 7s. 

Pieces on Pope, so lettered. 11 vols. An exces- 
sively rare collection, and probably one of the most 
extensive ever brought together. 10/. 15s. 

Psalmes (The) of David in Meeter,;by M. Z. Boyd, 
Glasgow, 1648—The songs of the Old and New 
Testament in Meeter by M. Z. Boyd, Glasgow, 1648. 
Very scarce edition in 1 vol. blue morocco. 10. 10s. 

Retrospective Review. 14 vols. First series complete, 
searce. 1820-26. 57. ds. 
= Rochester (Ear! of) Poems on Several Occasions, 
written by a late Person of Honour. Very rare, and 
avery fine copy. 1685. Mr. Mitford has noted on 
the fly-leaf, ‘Mr. Rodd said he had never seen this 
edition of Rochester’s Poems before.” It once belonged 
to Dr. Bliss. 51. 

Shakespeare (W.) Poems. 1640. This copy bears 
the date 1640, many copies not having it. lt has a 
remarkably brilliant impression of the portrait by 
Marshall, having at tbe back an inscription denoting 
it to have been a presentation copy, in 1642, from 
Ed. Larkin, of King’s College, Cambridge. Among 
other MS. memoranda, Mr. Mitford has written, 
‘*Mr. Rodd says this volume is worth ten guineas.” 
14/. 14s. 

Shakespeare (W.) Plays, with notes by Dr. John- 
son and G. Steevens, edited, with a Glossarial Index, 
by Isaac Reed, 21 vols. portrait, with some autograph 
letters from Mr. Dyce, Mr. Halliwell, and others, 
1803—Ayscough (S.) Index to Shakespeare, Dublin, 
1791. Together, 22 vols. A highly interesting set of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, with very considerable manu- 
script and printed memoranda inserted. At the end 
of each volume Mr. Mitford has given an index of 
either singular passages or obsolete words, thus ren- 
dering it one of the most important copies that has 
occurred for sale for a long period. Also is inserted 
Mr. Rooney’s pamphlet on the discovery of the rare 
“* Hamlet,” dated Dublin, 1856. 112. 5s. 

Pope (A.) Miscellaneous Poems, with very curious 
Satirical Prints, 3 vols. 67. 15s. 

Shelley (P. B.) The Revolt of Islam, a Poem. 1818. 
Inserted is a leaf from the Journal Book kept at the 
inn at Chamouny, in Switzerland, containing among 
others the autograph of P. B. Shelley, with the words 
attached which form the subject of animadversions in 
the Quarterly Review, No. XXXVI., June 1818. 101. 

Swift (Dean) Gulliver's Travels into several Remote 
Nations of the World, 3 vols., first edition, 1726-27.— 
Gulliver’s Memoirs of the Court of Lilliput, the con- 
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tinuation to the preceding, second edition, 1727. 
4vols. 41. : < 

Taylor (Bp.) Whole Works, with Life, edited by 
Bp. Heber, 15 vols. 1839. 61. 17s. 6d. 

Thomson (J.) Works. The author’s copy of the 
first volume, with corrections and alterations of the 
text, not only in his autograph, but also in that of 
Alexander Pope. Green morocco, 1738, 461. 

Shakespeare (W.) The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
with the Humours of Sir John Falstaffe, newly cor- 
rected. 1630. 5/. 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare (W.) The Tragedy of Othello, the 
Moore of Venice, last leaf mended. 1630. 51. 151. 

Shakespeare (W.) Another copy. 1630. 41. 8s. 

Shakespeare (W.) The most Excellent and La- 
mentable Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet, newly cor- 
rected, &c. 1637, 81. 15s. 

Shakespeare (W.) The Historie of Henry the 
Fourth, with the Humorous Conceits of Sir John 
Falstaffe, 1639. 51. 7s 6d. 

Spenser (E.) The Faerie Qveene, disposed into 
twelue books, Fashioning xii Morall vertues. Wil- 
liam Ponsonbie, 1590. The Second Part of the Faerie 
Qveene, containing the Fovrth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Bookes, 2 vols. First edition, green morocco, g.e. 
Ib. ib. 1596. 162. 5s. 

Verral (W.) Complete System of Cookery. 1759. 
Gray the Poet’s copy, the fly-leaves being filled with 
receipts for savoury stews and hashes given to him by 
Lord Delemere, Mr. Mason, and others, occupying 
six pages in his very neat autograph, also a few other 
notes by him. This volume is noticed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Jan. 1846. 2/. 11s. 

Wicklitfes Wicket. Faithfullv overseen and cor- 
rected. Here vnto is added an Epistle with the Pro- 
testations of J. Lassels, late burned at Smythefelde, 
&c. Black letter, rare, the Bindley copy. No place 
or date. Five hundred men and women were accused 
and convicted of reading this book. 47. 13s. 

Wither (G.) Salt upon Salt: made out of certain 
Ingenions Verses upon the late Storm and the Death 
of his Highness ensuing. 1659. This is one of the 
rarest of Wither's poetical productions. We only 
know of two or three other copies. 31. 

Taylor (J. the Water Poet) Workes; being Sixty- 
three in number, collected into one volume by the 
Author, wants the engraved title, with MS. notices 
and printed cuttings relative to the Bibliography of 
Taylor's works. 1630. 41. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Amy Witson; a Story of the Seasons. By the Author of 
“ Lizzie Martin,” &c., 18moclis. 8S. P. C. K. 

ANSTEAD—Geological Gossip; or, Stray Chapters on Earth and 
Ocean. By Professor D. T. Anstead. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d, 
Routledge and Co 

Bazsincton—Flora of Cambridgeshire; or, a Catalogue of 
Plants found in the County of Cambridge, with reference to 
former catalogues and the localities of the rarer species. 
By Chas. Cardale Babington. Cr 8vo cl 7s. Jno. Van 
Voorst 

BATEMAN Household (The). By James Payn, reprinted from 
“Chambers’s Journal.” Cr 8vo cl 5s. A, Halland Co 

BEtLEw—Christ in Life: Life in Christ. By H. M. Bellew, 
8vocl 12s. Chapman and Hall 

Bree Pictures and Stories, with Illustrations in Oil Colours, 
Royal lémo el swd, Old Testament, 3s. New Testament, 3s, 
or in 12 Parts, 6d each, swd. 8. P. C.K 

Branpt—Assault,? Breach of the Peace, and Riot: a short 
Treatise on the Law of the Land as it affects Puglism; 
with the Rules of the Ring, by Francis Frederick Brandt. 
New edit 12mo bds is. Hardwicke 

Brown—tTwelve Lectures tothe Men of Liverpool. By Hugh 
Stowell Brown. Vol THI. 12mo swd 1s; cl 1s 6d (G. 
Thomson, Liverpool). W. Kent and Co 

BusHNELL—The New Life. By Horace Bushnell. Cr 8vo cl 
4s 6d (A. Strahan and Co., Edinburgh). 5S. Low and Co 

CALENDAR of the State Papers relating to Ireland, of the 
Reigns of Henry VILL, Edward VI.. Mary and Elizabeth, 
15-1573. Edited by Hans Claude Hamilton. Royal 8vo cl 
15s Longman and Co, 

CarE—Mathematical Tables; containing logarithms, loga- 
rithmic sines, tangents, and secants, &c. By the Rev. Jona- 
than Cape. Third edit 8vo cl 10s 6d. Longman and Co 

Cat and Dog; or, Puss and the Captain. By the Author of 
“The Doll and her Friends,” &c. Sixth edit small 4to 2s 6d 
plain, or 5s 6d coloured, cl. Griffith and Farran 

Criark—The Prodigal Son: a series of sermons. By Wm. 
Robinson Clark. Fep 8vocl 28 6d. (F. R. Clark, Taunton). 
Bell and Daldy 

Compr—The Physiology of Digestion, considered with rela- 
tion to the Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe. 
10th edit edited and adapted to the present state of phyiso- 
logical and chemical science. By Jas. Coxe. Cr 8vo 
sewed 2s 6d, cloth 3s 6d. (Maclachlan and Stewart, Edin- 
burgh.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Cookr—The Seven Sisters of Sleep; popular history of the 
seven prevailing narcotics of the world. By M. C. Cooke. 
Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. James Blackwood 

Curares (The) of Riversdale: Recollections in the Life of a 
Clergyman. written by himself. 3 vols cr 8vo cl 81s 6d. 
Hurst and Blackett 

Ccrtis—A School and College History of England. By J. C. 
Curtis. 2nd edit revised and enlarged. Cr 8vo cl 5s 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Cyciopepia (The) or Atlas of General Maps. New edit. 
Folio half bd 21s. Stanford 

Dawson—Sermons by the late Mr. Wm. Dawson, of Barnbow, 
near Leeds; with a sketch of the author. By Mr. R. A, 
West. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

DEMMLER—Exercises on the German Grammar. By Franz 
C.F. Demmiler. New edit revised. 8vocl 4s. D, Nutt 

Eicxt—A Condensed Practical Treatise aw Horsemanship. 
By Lieutenant J. Eické. Cr. 8vo cl2s6d, W. Kent and Co 

Eyays—The Principles of the Working of Vulgarand Decimal 
Fractions and Duodecimals familiarly explained. By the 
Rev. John Evans. Fep 8vo bds 1s. m. Penny 

Famtry Herald (The) Vol. XVII. 4to cl 7s 6d. Office 

Firstsokn (The): or, a Mother's Trials. By the author of 
“My Lady.” 3 volser 8vo cl3ls 6d. Smith, Elder, and Co 

GaLEN—The Madman of St. James’: a Narrative from the 
Journal of a Physician. Translated from the German of 
Philip Galen. 3 vols er 8vo cl 31s 6d. ope 

GotpsmitH—The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith, 

New edit. Eight plates by Absolon. 12mo 5s cl: or, 10s 6d 

morocco, antique. Griffith and Farran 


HILLEs—The Anatomist; being a plete description of the 
anatomy of the human body, intended for the use of students 
preparing for examination at the Royal Colleges of Sur- 
geons, and other medical bodies. By M. W. Hilles. 18mo el 
swd 2s 6d. H. Renshaw 

Howrrr—Two Years in Victoria, with Visits to Sydney and 
Van Diemen’s Land. By William Howitt. 2nd edit post 
8vo cl 6s. Longman and Co 

JOUNSTONE-CROALL—The Nature-printed British Sea Weeds: 
3 pee , accompanied by figures and dissections, of the 

ge 
Alexander Croall. Nature-printed by Hy. Bradbury. (4 
vols) Vol III. Melanospermx. Royal 8vo cl 42s. Bradbury 
and Evans 

KeaNE—In-door Gardening for Every Week in the Year. By 
Wm. Keane. 12mocl 1s 6d. Cottage Gardener Oftice 

Lavy Goodchild’s Fairy Ring. Llustrated, post 8vo cl gilt, 5s. 
Houlston and Wright 

Lanc—Capt. Macdonald; or, the Bailiffs Outwitted at Capias 
Castle. By John Lang. New edit fep 8vo bds 2s. Ward 
and Lock 

Lavrexce—The Churchman’s Assistant at Holy Communion. 
By Rev Robert French Laurence. 12moci2s. Masters 

Lawrorp—Every Girl's Book : a compendinm of Entertain- 
ing Amusements, for Recreation in Home Circles. Com- 
pies by Louisa Lawford. Fcp 8vo cl 3s 6¢. Routledge and 

‘o 


Lytrron—The New Reform Bill: 8 h of the Right Honour- 
able Sir E, B. Lytton, Bart., M.P., delivered in the House 
of Commons on Thursday, April 27, 1860. Revised and 
—— by the author. 8voswd 1s. Saunders, Otley, 
and Co 

MacavuLay—The Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay. 
2 vols 8vo cl 21s. Longman and Co 

MACKENZzIE—View of the Salmon Fishery of Scotland. By 
the late Murdo Mackenzie. With appendix. 8vo cl is. 
Blackwood and Sons 

Mappock—On Sydenham, its Climate and Palace; with ob- 
servations on the efficacy of pure air, especially when com- 
bined with intellectual and physical recreation, in the pre- 
vention and treatment of disease. By Alfred Beaumont 
Maddock, M.D. 8vo cl 2s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Macuire—Things Present and Things toCome. By the Rev. 
Robt. Maguire. (A series of twenty-four lectures delivered 
in — Church.) Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Routledge 
and Co 

Manvat (A) of Elementary Instruction, for Infant Schools and 
Private Tuition. By the author of “ Lessons on Objects.” 
New edit fep8vo cl3s. Home and Colonial School Society's 
Depository 

Many Crowns, or the names and titles of the Lord Jesus. 
With a preface by the'Kev. W. W. Champneys. 32mo cl 
1s 6d. Seeley and Co. 

Mason—Sermons, Lectures, and Orations. 3y John M. 
Mason. D.D. With memoir and introductory essay, by 
John Eadie. Cr svoclés. S.P.C.K. 

Mavrice—Sermons by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Three series, 
2 vols each. Cr 8vo cl 2ls each, series. Smith, Elder, 
and Co 

Montucy Wild Flowers. 16mo cl1s 8d. S.P.C.K. 

MONTHLY Window Flowers. 16mo cl 1s 8d. S.P.C.K. 

Moyes—Recollection of Baron Gros’s Embassy to China and 
Japan in 1857-8. By the Marquis de Moyes. Illustrated by 
coloured lithographs. Cr 8vo cl 6s. KR. Griffinand Co 

Murse.u.—Lectures to Working Men, by the Kev. Arthur 
Mursell, in the Free-trade Hall, Manchester. Also, reply to 
the Men of Manchester. 3rd Series. VollIIL 12mo swd 
8d, cloth1s. (John Heywood, Manchester.) Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co 

Noret—The Fight between Sayers and Heenan. A letter to 
the noblemen and gentlemen who attended the fight. By 
Baptist Wriothesley Noel. 8voswd ls. J. Nisbet and Co 

Purpon—Report to the Secretary of State fur India on the 
navigation of the Punjab Rivers, with description and draw- 
ings of the steamboats recommended. By Wm. Purdon. 
Maps and plates. Royal 8vo limpcl 10s6d. E. Stanford 

Prcrort—Elkerton Rectory, being part second of * Twenty 
Years in the Church.”” By the Rev. James Pycroft. Cr8vo 
cl l0s6d, L. Booth 

RichmMonp—The Dairyman's Daughter: an Authentic Narra- 
tive. By the Rev. Legh Richmond. Illustrated by Birket 
pte yo Cheaper edition. Square fep 8vo cl2séd. Seeley 
and Co 

Rorerts—The Rocks of Worcestershire: Their Mineral 
Character and Fossil Contents. By Geo, E. Roberts, 12ino 
cl 5s. Masters 

St. Stepuens. A Poem. Second edit. Cr &vo clj5s. Black- 
wood and Sons 

SaLa—Lady Chesterfield's Letters to Her Daughter. By Geo. 
Augustus Sala. Royal lémo cl 3s 6d. Houlston and 
Wright 

SaLa—The Baddington Peerage : Who Won and who Wore it. 
A Story of the Best and the Worst Society. By George 
Augustus Sala. 3 vols cr 8vo cl 31s 6d. Skeet 

SaLTER—On Asthma: Its Pathology and Treatment. By H. 
Hyde Salter. 8vo cl 10s. Churchill 

SCATTERED Pearls Strung Together: being an Arrangement 
ot the Precepts, Promises, Judgments. Complaints, Prayers, 
and Meditations, contained in the Book of Psalms. Fep 
s8voclswdls 3S. Low and Co 

Scenss of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 3rd edit 2 vols fep 
8vo cl 12s. Blackwood and Sons 

SEEMANN—The British Ferns at one View. By Berthold 
Seemann. Illustrated by Walter Fitch, on sheet folded in 
8vo cl case, 6s. Jno. Van Voorst 

SHAKESPEAR—The Wild Sports of India; with remarks on the 
Breeding and Rearing of Horses, and the Formation of Light 
Irregular Cavalry. By Capt. Henry Shakespear. Post svo 
cl 10s. Smith, Elder and Co 

Sir Ewaty; or, the Giant’s Cave: a Holy Moral. By the 
author of the“ Luck of Edenhall.” Fep 8vo cl 5s. Bell and 





da’ 

SurrH—> The Men of the Scottish Reformation. By Rev. J. 8. 
Smith. Feap svo cl 3s 6d. (M. Macphail, Edinburgh) 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

SmitH—The Principles and Practice of Vegetarian Cookery, 
founded on chemical analysis, and embracing the most 
approved methods of the art. By the author of * Fruits and 
Farinacea the Proper Food of Man.” Feap 8vo cl 4s 64. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Society of Friends (The), and their“ Powerful Witness" to 
Truth, as exemplified in their Christian Doctrines. 12mo cl 
1s 6d. W. Kent and Co 

Some of my Contributions in Rhyme to Periodicals in bygone 
Days. By a Septuagenarian. 12mo cl 3s 6d. Blackwood 
and Sons 

TALEs for a Cozy Nook. By A. Glib, Esq. (Cheap Series, 
Vol. CCXXXIL) Feap8vo bds Is. Routledge and Co 

TaYLor—The Bee-keeper’s Manual. By Henry Taylor. 6th 
edit. with additions, 12mo cl 4s. Groombridge and Sons 

Tomiryson—Ulhstrations of Trades. By Charies Tomlinson, 
4to limp cl4s. 8. P. C. K. 

TOWNSEND—A Complete Ready Reckoner for Cotton Warps. 
By Samuel Townsend. $8vo ci 25s. Longman and Co 

TROLLOPE—The Bertrams: a Novel. Ky Anthony Trollope. 
3rd edit cr 8vo cl 5s. Chapman and Hall a 

WaLForp—The County Families of the United Kingdom ; or, 
Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland: containing a brief notice of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointments, 
&ec. of each Person. By Edward Walford. Royal 8vo cl 
25s. R. Hardwicke ; . 

WEEDALL—The Life of the Right Rev. Monsignor Weedall, 
D.D. By F. C. Husenbeth, D.D. 12mo cl 7séd. Longman 
and Co 

ZANA; or, the Heiress of Clair Hall ey the author o 
“Fashion and Famiue.”’ 3rd edit fep 8vo bds 2s. War¢ 





and Lock 


the British Isles. By Wm. Grosart Johnstone and | 





CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


; OF CELEBRITIES IN 
Piterature, Science, and Art. 
aa cael ——_ 

THE CRITIC for MAY 5 contains a 


PORTRAIT of 


MISS CUSHMAN. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 
No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. 1. GLADSTONE, August 7, No. 422. 
No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 
No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 420. 
No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 
No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 
No. 8, M. LECOMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1,No.443. 
No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448. 
No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452. 
No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 
No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 
No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 
No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465, 
No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 
No. 16, W. HOWARP RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 
No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 
No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8 No. 483. 
No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, November 5, No. 487 
No. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 494 
No. 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 500. 
No. 22, THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, April 7, No. 509. 

Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
from Photographs by Mr. MayaLL, Messrs. MAULL and Poty- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parte 
of the Critic, from July Ist, 1858. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SCALE of CHARGES for 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ...........:csccosesssessseeee r} 3 ¢ 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ............ 0 0 6 
Half Column on 110 0 
Wr CE sic censseeccesiicnisenssieniinn 210 0 

















FINE PRAIRIE BISON, hunted and 
killed by the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, is exhibited in 
THE FIELD window.—346, Strand, W.C. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for tixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 


THE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter: //eraldor 
Chronicle, 203.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Zimes, second edition, 30s., ditto, second day, lés. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Established thirty years. 


“ 
APER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 
house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s. ; commer- 
cial do., 3s. 6d. perream ; super thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d. ; straw 
paper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 4s.; foolscap, 6s. 6¢. per ream ; black- 
bordered note, five quires for 1s.; copybooks, 12s., 18s., and 21s, 
per gross. A really good steel pen, 1s. 3¢. per gross. A sample 
packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country, 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 
on Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 
g.C. 











Established twenty years. 


, a 
AMADIO’S STUDENTS’ BOX of 
« MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS, containing six 
dozen beautiful specimens in polished mahoga :y ‘ ox, fitted 
with racks, brass lock and key, &c., p.voduced unuer 
J. AMADIO’'S immediate superintendeuce, specially adapted 
for the Student, Price 37. 18s. 6d. 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES; now 
ready, Dr. Livingstone, Cardinal Wiseman, Charles Dickens, 
Albert Smith, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Ecce Homo, Paul preach- 
ing at Athens, St. Paul's Cathedral, Houses of Pariiament, 
The 5l. Bank Note, Smuggler’s Watching, Windsor Castle, 
Congratulation, Interior of Highland Home, View of Dover, 
Sheepwashing, The Corsairs’ Tale, The Death of Ananias, 
2s. 6d. each, or post free for 32 stamps 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to 120 guineas. 
J. AMADLO’S IMPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPES, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Students’, 34. 13s. 6d. 

“Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one especially."’ 
—Household Words, No, 345. 

J. AMADIO’S BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE, packed in 
mahogany case, with three powers, condenser. pincers, ai dtwv 
slides, will show the animalcula in water, price 18s. 6d. 

The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, 
gives the following valuable testimony: “It is marvellously 
cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature can 
wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air." — 
June 6, 1857. 

7. THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Just published, Second Edition, an Illustrated and mo pe 
tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic OL- 
jects, post free for six stamps. 
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ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas, Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 

Money orders to Jouxn Bennett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


2 ENSON’S WATCHES. — 


“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 
Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphiet,"’ de- 
scriptive of every construction of watch now made, with their 
ric: es, 
’ Watches sent to all parts of the “a free by post, or to 
Indi. a and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 


“THE WINES OF FRANC E AT THE REDU CED DUTY. 
B ARTON and GUISTIER’S celebrated 
> CLARETS. 

Médoc, 1854, 30s. ; St. Julien, 44s. ; 
56s.; Langoa, 84s. ; Léoville, 92s. ; Latour, 1 008, ; 
788s. Léoville, 86s.; Latour, 94s. 

NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
11, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street, 


WINES of PORTUGAL and SPAIN at 
the REDUCED DUTY. 

The following Wines have al] been matured in the cellars of 
the well-known firm of Sandeman and Co., and are confi- 
dently recommended for immediate consumption : 

Pale Sherry, 24s., 28s., , 368., 40s., and 48s. 
Golden Sherry, 30s., 358 , 42s., and 54s. 
Good Port, 29s. to : fine Port, 40s, to 46s. 
Very old and curious, 52s. to 64s. 

Terms cash. Post-office orders to be made payable to 
FRANCIS ELAND, Proprietor; cheques to be crossed Messrs. 
Hoy ae mand Co., Bankers, Regent-street. 

W PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
| wsrid ge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 


si RE WINES of PORTUGAL & SPAIN, 


at reduced tariff. 


Chateau de Beychevelle, 
Langoa, 1851, 
















CRITERION PORT...... 1 . oi 
CRITERION SHERRY § °8% Per dozen, bottles included 
Pint samples of each forwarded on receipt of forty-two 


stamps. 
FRENCH and other Wines of every description. 
hg <LING CHAMPAGNE... »- 40s. per doz, 
“JULIEN MEDOC CLARET 248. 45 
SPIRITS of the finest que lity. 
SCHIEDAM HOLLANDS . 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY 
Terms cash; country orders to be accompanied by a remit- 
tance.—WILLIAMS and Co.. 23, Birchin- lane, Cornhill, E.C. 


. +r ~ y a 
j;,URNITUREW—WHERE to BU Y, 
WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
8/. Dining-room suite. the 35/. Drawing-room suite, the 267. 
sedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/1; and Servants’, 4. 
I!lustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods car- 
x ize we pald to any partof the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 
, and 95, City-road, London. 














28s, per case, 
— 58s, per doz. 











rpo PERSONS FURNISHING. — The 
most varied and extensive STOCK of CABINET 
FURNITURE, Upholstery Goods, Bedsteads, Bedding, 


Chimney- glasses, Damasks, Carpets, &c.. conveniently ar- 
ranged for public inspection, will be found in the immense 
furniture galleries and show-rooms of Messrs. DRUCE and 
Co., Nos. 58, 68, and 69, Baker-street. The price is marked on 
every article in plain figures, that persons may make their own 
estim ates, as importunity to purchasers is not allowed. Every 
ar » being manufactured by first-rate workmen, of the best 
se asone od materials, a twelvemonth's warranty is given. Pur- 
chasers are invited to visit this establishment before deciding 
elsewhere, N.B. Iron bedsteads, 8s. 6d. each; 500 easy chairs 
and 100 wardrobes to select from. Carpets ls. per yard under 
the usual price. M[lustrated books post free. 
GPICED | BREAKFAST TONGUES, 73d. 
ach, or 3s. 6d. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
73d. ‘and sid. per lb Osborne's Peat-smoked Breakfast 
Bacon, 9d. perlb. by the half-side. Butters in perfection at 
reasonable rates. Asaving of 15 per cent. is effected by the 
purchaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 
Packages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, See House, 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, FE. 


NOHE BEST and CHEAPEST T EAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38., ‘and “4s. ; rich 
Souchong, 3s. .d., 38. 10d., and 48. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2¢., 
1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 81s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

‘Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station Gr market-town in England. <A price cnrrent 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 

“PURE T 


|} ORNIMAN’S TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR, 
Strone, Ricw, and FCLL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside ; ELPHINSTONE, 227 
Regent-st.; GouLp, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. 
, Bayswater; Briss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
MILLARD, Camden-town; Jonnstox, Charing- 
Wenster, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
BALLARD, Hammersmith; GALLoway, Islington; 
Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
PEGG, Notting-hill; McCasu, Stratford ; Rep, Rus- 
square; Dopsox, 98, Blackman-st.; HoRNIMAN’s Agents 
in every town. 
IMPORTANT PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 
= WW 
J OSE PH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
° to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
coe unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
dance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new scries of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal a ipproba- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put upin the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with lab:] outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
> request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 





‘s 


Paul's : 





cross} 
Kingsland; 
GOTTUNG, 
mainater ; 









ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC 















ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Established 

in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 

Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, High-street, Mary- 

——. London. Sold at ls. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





rT’ 

JNDIA and BRITISH SHAWLS, 
DRESSES, and CLOAKS of every description 
CLEANED, and the Colours preserved. Black dyed for 
Mourning ev ery Wednesday, and finishedin afew days. Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room suites, of all sorts, cleaned, 
dyed, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin W aistcoats, 
cleaned, by SAMUEL OSMOND and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, New- 


gate-street, London. 
SEVEN SHILLING 


(THE FORTY - 
SUITS 

are made to order from Scotch Cheviot, Tweed. and Angolas, 
all wool, and thoroughly shrunk by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
chant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. The Two 
Guinea Dress and Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, 
and the Half-Guinea Waistcoats. N.B.—A Perfect Fit 
guaranteed. 





PE TTIC OATS ‘LADIES SHOULD 


FOR FASHIONS IN 
j 7M. CARTER’S- * WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 
A Novelty for Petticoats in Brocaded Horsehair. 
Pe: zadies’ French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. to 
6d. 


Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, 6s. 9d. to 25s 
VM. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, Loftdon. 


ADIES, why give such High Prices for 

4 your STAY BODIC ES, when you can obtain a single 
pair at the Wholesale Prices direct from the Manufactory, 
and the choice of fifty different sorts at the undermentioned 
prices ? 
Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 
Paris Wove Stays, any size required, 3s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Family and Nurse ry Stays, &s. 6d. to 21s. 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Roy al Stay, 10s. 6d. to 25s, 

Engravings of the above and Trade- lists free. 
Wm. Carrer, 22, Ludgate-street, St. P. ‘aul’s, London. 


x r ° 
~ AWRENCE HYAM announces that his 
NEW STOCK of CLOTHING forthe Season of 1860, con- 

sisting of the largest and choicest variety of SPRING and 

SUMMER attire ever designed, is now ready for inspection, 

and to which he solicits public attention and patronage. The 

greatest confidence may be placed in the durability and style 
of all garments, combined with the utmost economy in price. 


AWRENCE HYAM invites attention to 


his SURTOUT and DRESS COATS, varying from 25s. 





to 50s. The MATERIAL, STYLE, FIT, and MAKE are 
PERFECT, and cannot fail to give general satisfaction. 
TDENOD wal 
AWRENCE HYAM’S' SPRING and 


4 SUMMER OVERCOAT and UNDRESS JACKETS are 
first in FASHION, serviceable in wear, and beautiful in 
design. Price 16s., 21s., 39s., 42s. and 50s, 


AWRENCE HYAM’S GUINEA COATS, 

4 38s. SUITS, 15s. and 17s. TROUSERS, and 6s, VESTS, 
are “ Household Words” in ev ery family. An immense variety 
of the newest patterns to se lect from, specially made for the 


SPRING and SUMMER Season of 1860, 
LAWRENCE HYAM’S ORDERED 


DEPARTMENT is complete in all its arrangements. 
The most talented Cutters and best Workmen only are 
employed, whereby perfection in FIT, ELEGANCE, and 


STYLE, are always secured at moderate prices. 

Observe —The only Establishments of LAWRENCE 
HYAM are—City, 36, Gracechurch-street ; West-End, 189 and 
190, Tottenham- court-road. 

> r ‘ pa 7 
KEA ATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER.—FLEAS in Dogs, Poultry, 
&c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every 
other insect, by this powder, which is perfectly harmless to 
animal life; sportsmen particularly will, therefore, find it in- 
valuable. In packets, post free, for 14, or treble size for 36 
stage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. 
p —~ s-churchyard, London, E.C. 
lake notice, each senuine pac ket bears the above name and 
address. See The Field. October 2nd and 9th, pp: 266, 283, and 


294. 
vryy ‘ , 
Beas | S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box.—This pre- 

paration is one of the benefits which the science of modern 
chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the first 
twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for the 
gout was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsoli- 
cited testimonials from persons in every rank of ‘life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the present age. ‘These pills require no restraint of 
diet or confinement during their use, and are certain to pre- 
vent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Venders. Observe “Thomas Prout, 
299, Strand, London,” on the Government stamp. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


Tumours, Cancers, and Bad Breasts.—Ifany departure 
from health requires earlier attention than another, to preven} 
disastrous consequences, it is the class of disease now under 
review. To save hazard and future pain the budding tumour 
must have early attention, or days of discomfort and nights of 
disquietude will be the sufferer’s portion. Whenever the ail- 
ment first Appears, after fomenting the spot with warm water, 
Holloway’s Ointment must be energetically rubbed on the part 
till a considerable quantity is absorbed. ‘The Pills, too, must 
be commenced with early. If these remedies be diligently 
pe rsevered in, the simple tumour or the fell cancer is arrested, 

n cases of bad breasts, with or without milk fever, relief is 
almost instantaneous. 


rINE HEAD OF HAIR, 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTAC HIOS. 

OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is uni- 
versalily in high repute for its unprecedented success 
during the last sixty years in the growth, restoration, and in 
beautifying the human hair. It prevents it from falling off or 
turning greyv—strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf 
and dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. 
In the growth of whiskers, the beard, and moustachios, it is 
unfailing in its stinvulative operation. For children it is espe- 

















| cially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head 


J. has introduced hi tRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUB -ENS, which uly adapted to their use, 
beins different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable » various kinds of Writing | 
tanght in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- | 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 


and wholesale 
aham-street: > 
New Yor 


a s 
Works, Gr 
91, John-street, 
London. 


Dealers can be supplied at the 
New- Birmingham; No. 
and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 





street, 


{ 


of hair, while its introduction into the nursery of Royalty, and 
the numerous testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, 
— a best and surest proofs of its merits.—Price 3s. éd., 
. 10s. éd.. equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle. 
ri action !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
ROwL ANDS' Macassak OIL, &c,, in white letters, and their 
signature. “A, ROWLAND and Sons,”’ inred ink. Sold at 20, 
| Hatton-; garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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IVEN AWAY for the BENEFIT of 
NERVOUS SUFFERERS,—Mr. RAPKEY will send 
free, on receipt. of two stamps (to prepay postage), the 
“ Medical Friend” on the Self-Cure of Nervous Debility, Las- 
situde, Indigestion, &c. Illustrated with Cases and Means of 
Cure usedin each case.—C. T. RAPKEY, Registered Surgeon, 

27, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London. 


IVEN AWAY.—NERVOUSNESS: Its 


Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written by 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, c. 
Free by post to any address on “ey of a stamped directed 
envelope. Adress to Mr. SmitTu, 8, Burton Crescent, Tavis- 
tock-square, London, W.C. 


Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greynessin 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
oe by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, 
mdon. 


* 

UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S celebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
and _ is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE 
RUPTURE, however bad or long-stz anding, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c, Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o'clock, An explanatory book’ and testimoniais sent, post 

free, for six penny stamps. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 


remove or avert the symptoms of indigestion consequent 
on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary occupation 
or residence in tropical climates, COCKLE’S ANTIBIL IOUS 
PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion for 
upwards of half a century, are highly recommended for their 
mild aperient, tonic, an: i aromatic properties, and for the power 
they possess in equalising the secretion of the liver and 
strengthening the digestive organs. P repared only by James 
Cockle, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street: and may be had of 
= medicine vendors, in boxes, at 1s. lid, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 

8. 


VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
R. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is con- 
fidently recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 
for wounds of every description, a certain cure for Ulcerated 
sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, 
3ruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pimples on the 
Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &c. Sold in Pots, at 
1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s. each. Also his 
PILULZ ANTISCROPHULZE 
confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be, without exception, 
one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded tor 
purifying the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
Hence they are used in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, Glan- 
dular swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They form 
a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken at all 
times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes, 
at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d, 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s, 

Sold wholesale by the proprietors, BEAcH and BARNICOTT 
at their dispensary, Bridport: by the London houses. Retai 
by all respectable Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. 

Observe: No medicine sold under the above name can 

ossibly be genuine, unless “Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government Stamp 
a ffixed to each package. 


EWARE of Spurious ‘and Dangerous 
Compounds, sold in imitation of Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, a name invented and applied 
by Dr. J. C. BROWNE, M.R.C.S. (ex-Army Medical Staff) to 
his great discovery, which is so extraordinarily curative in 
Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Head-Aches, Hysteria, Diarrheea, and Diphtheria. As a proof 
of its efficacy, a few extracts from numerous testimonials by 
physicians and surgeons are given : 
‘rom W. VESALIUS PeTTiGrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy ‘and Physiology at St. 
George’s School of Medicine: “I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I 
have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other 
diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.’ 

From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland: “I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. Leg Hoae says: “The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.’ 

Dr. M'GRIGOR Crort, late Army Staff, says: 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Greson, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: 
completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 

From C. V. Ripovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrin- 
gent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in Colic with 
Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a 
sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloureux, its effects were very 
remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely 
valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent 
and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free on receipt 
of stamps or Post-office order. 

None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 

Chlorodyne ” engraved on the Government stamp. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
A single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 6d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s, 6d. Postage. 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN W HITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving e yen 
and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPR. RAINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
each : postage, 6d. 
JoHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 22! 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. 


AND TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


—_—— >--—- 
COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY 
TRAVELS. 


Dedicated by permission to his Royal Highness the 
PRINCE CONSORT. 

Elegantly printed in 8vo. 624 pages, and illustrated with 
Portrait of the Author, Two Maps, and Twelve Plates 
of the Scenery and Costume of Eastern Africa, price 
One Guinea, 


TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND 
MISSIONARY LABOURS, 


During an Eighteen Years’ Residence in the Interior, 
and on the Coast of Eastern Africa; 


TOGETHER WITH 
JOURNEYS to USAMBARA, UKAMBANT, and KHARTUM, 
AND A 
COASTING VOYAGE from MOMBAZ to CAPE DELGADO. 


By the Rev. Dr. J. LOUIS KRAPF, 


Late Missionary in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa. 


Including the Rev. J. Rebmann’s Three Journeys to 
Jagga, and discovery of the great snow-capped Moun- 
tains of Equatorial Africa; and Native Accounts of the 
Great Waters of the Interior, since named by Captain 
Speke, Victoria Nyanza, or Lake Victoria; together 
with the Rev. J. Erhardt’s View of the Prospects and 
Resources of the Country of the Wanika, the seat of 
the East-African Mission. To which is prefixed a con- 
cise Account of Geographical Discovery in Eastern 
Africa up to the present time, by E. J. RAVENSTEIN, 
F.R.G.S.; and an Appendix, added by the Author, 
respecting the Snow-capped Mountains of Equatorial 
Africa, the Mountains of the Moon, and the Sources of 
the Nile; and the Languages and Literature of Abys- 
sinia and Eastern Africa, &c. 


Handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
price 12s, 


LETTERS 
OF 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 


(Written between the Years 1827 and 1858) 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 
TOGETHER WITH 
EXTRACTS from VARNHAGEN'S DIARIES, and LETTERS 
from VARNUAGEN and others to HUMBOLDT, 


Authorised Translation from the German, with Expla- 
natory Notes and full Index of Names. 





Handsomely printed in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 5s. 


SIR ROHAN’S GHOST: 
A ROMANCE. 


“Tt is our deliberate judgment that no first work by 
any author has ever been published in America showing 
more undoubtful symptoms of genuine poetic power than 
this. There are passages in it where imagination and 
language combine in the most artistic completeness.”’— 
Atlantic Monthly. 

This work has created a sensation in America similar 
to that which ‘‘ Adam Bede”’ produced in England. 


London : 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY : the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


HE LEADER and SATURDAY 
ANALYST, of this day (May 19th, 1860), pricedd., 
stamped 6d., contains: 

The Lords and the Paper Duty; Dismissal of Sir C. 
Trevelyan; Garibaldi in Sicily; The Coming Census; The 
Pope's New Irish Brigade; Fleets and Navies; The Case of 
the Rev. J. H. Hatch; The Office of Coroner; Swindling 
Again; The Mammon of Respectability; Postman’s Knock ; 
Savings Banks; Modern Caricature; The French Press; 
Eastern Africa; Missionary and other Tales; Mr Reade’s 
Poems; Robert Owen's Social Philosophy; Foreign Corre- 
spondence—Turin: Hanover ;,Record of the Week; Entertain- 
a Parliament. Office, 18, Catherine Street, Strand, 











CANCER. 
Just published, price 1s., per post 1s, 1d., 
HE SECOND APPENDIX to the Suc- 
: cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 
C austices; also, a new, painless, and successful method of 
treating Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or caustics. 
By JOHN PATTISON, M.D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood, London, N.W. 
Fourth Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d. or by post, 
32 stamps, 


ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
~ _ Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by Cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S... Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”"—Lancet 
London: T, RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 





Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 


ELKERTON RECTORY. 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, Author of “Twenty Years in the Church,” &c. 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 








RE-ISSUE OF THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 
Just published, in 4to. cloth, price 24s. ; or half-russia, 30s. 
VOL. VIII. OF THE RE-ISSUE OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


Eighth Edition. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








Just published, in crown 8vo. pp. 700, price 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF BOTANY: 


Being an Introduction to the Study of the Structure, Physiology, and Classification of Plants. 
By J. H. BALFOUR, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh, and Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. London: LONGMAN and Co. 





In a few days, crown S8vo. extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL REASON WHY: 


GIVING THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND TENETS OF EVERY RELIGIOUS SECT. 
Numerous Illustrations and Portraits. 


The distinguishing feature of this work is, that it supplies the Reasons assigned by the leading Divines of each 
Denomination for the Opinions and Forms of Worship which they represent; that these Reasons are given 
literally, without comment ; and that the Work is in no respect Controversial or Partial, but simply Historical and 


Explanatory. 
; , London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 





SELOUS TWO GRAND PICTURES 


IN HER GRANDEUR, A.D. 33. With Christ’s Triumphant Entry into the 
Holy City. 





IN HER FALL, as now viewed from the Mount of Olives. 


These Pictures (each 12ft. by Sft. are painted with the greatest care, and contain more than 200 especial points 
of interest) are now ON VIEW at 


Messrs. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT, 79, Cornhill. 
ADMISSION FREE, 


HODGSON’S NEW SERIES OF NOVELS. 


PAULINE; or, the Buried Alive. By the Author of “ Monte 


Christo.” 2s. [On the 25th. 
FABIAN’S TOWER. By the Author of “Smugglers and 
INGENUE; or, the Death of Marat. 


Foresters.”’ 2s. [ Just published. 
Christo.” 2s. Again reprinted. 


By the Author of “ Monte 


[This day. 
On the 25th, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON AT A GLANCE: 


HOW TO FIND YOUR WAY IN THE METROPOLIS WITHOUT ASKING A QUESTION 


*,* This New Guide to London has been universally pronounced the most simple and comprehensive 
yet published. 


London: THOMAS HODGSON, 44, Paternoster-row. 














This day, SeconD EpITIon, beautifully printed, fep. Svo. pp. 316, price 4s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN SLANG, CANT, AND VULGAR WORDS; 


With a History of Cant and Vulgar Language from the time of Henry VIIL, and GLOSSARIES of TWO 
SECRET LANGUAGES SPOKEN by the WANDERING TRIBES of LONDON, the COSTERMONGERS 
and the PATTERERS. 

. By A LONDON ANTIQUARY. 
WITH ACCOUNT OF THE HIEROGLYPHICS USED BY VAGABONDS. 
*,* The SECOND EDITION, entirely re-written, with more than 2000 additional Words, and a mass of fresh 
information. 
“The author has spared no pains to make his little volume perfect." —Athenrum. — . 
“ This new Dictionary of Slang is full. Indecency has been omitted from its pages.” —xaminer. 
“The most complete work upon the subject.” —Critic. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly ; Booksellers. 


and all 





Just published, No. XXL., price 5s., of 


The Aournal of Sacred Ritevature and Biblical Record 
~ "“‘Baited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Sinai, Kadesh, and Mount Hor; or, a Critical In-| 4. Nimrod and his Dynasty, maintaining a later date 
quiry into the Route of the Exodus. With a _than the received ones. 
Coloured Map. [The views maintained in this 5. Life of George Buchanan. 


aper are quite original. ]} . The Book of Ksther. 
2. The Bisters of Galilee and of Bethany, not the same | 7. The Emblems of St. John. 


. Primitive Mode of Electing Bishops. 


HM-1> 


ersons. 
3. The Pauline Authorship of the Hebrews. 
London: HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row. 
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JUST READY, IN POST 8vo. WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, 7s. 64d. 


THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD. 
BY SOPHIA M. ECKLEY. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 








NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS.—JUST READY, IN ONE VOLUME, 5s. 
r 
CHAPTERS ON WIVES: 
BEING SKETCHES OF MARRIED LIFE. 
BY MBS. ELLIS, AUTHOR OF “THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORK ON ALGERIA.—JUST READY, IN POST 8vo. 
THE CORSATR AND HIS CONQUEROR: 
BEING A TOUR IN ALGERIA. BY HENRY E. POPE. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.—JUST READY, IN ONE VOLUME, 7s. 6d. 


STORIES FROM THE SANDHILIS. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, AUTHOR OF “THE IMPROVISATORE.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW VOLUME of “BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS.”—With the Magazines, in cloth, price 2s. 6d., and in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW: 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” Forming Vol. V. of “BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Eurlington-street. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE TIMELY "RETREAT."—Now ready, in post 8vo. viii Tihetbeations, 10s. 6d. 
HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN OF 1859; 


Or, Wanderings in Brittany. By the Authors of “The Timely Retreat.” 

“ About the best type that could be found of the productions of one great class 

of English travellers. There are few who can compare with the authors of ‘ The 
Timely Retreat’ in activity; but here is a oe specimen of what the really active 
British traveller is. The whole yolume is like the record of the ceaseless gyrations 


London : RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


EDITED BY DR. NORTON SHAW.—SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN.—Now ready, in small 8vo. with a Map, 6s. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN OF 1854. 


By ISAAC HAYES, Surgeon to the Second Grinnell Expedition. 
Edited, with INTRODUCTION and NOTES, by Dr. NORTON SHAW. 





of a pair of living wheels. The authors saw everything, did everything, rode in 
everything, sketched everything, and noted down overvian cut tap Within the 
compass of human powers. Nothing stopped them.”—/Saturday Review. 











“ Of the incidents which occurred during Dr. Kane’s expedition hardly any can “ Full of thrilling interest, so full that we could not lay it down until we had 
be compared in romantic interest with the extraordinary series of hardships and read it through. It is a well-written narrative of terrible privations and sufferings, 
adventures of which Dr. Hayes’s work is a memorial.’’— Saturday Review. borne with a fortitude and patient endurance which may have been equalled, but 

“Stirring and deeply interesting as have been many of the records of Arctic certainly never —_ Dr. Hayes’s most interesting and well-written narrative 
enterprise, we know of none which exhibits these qualities more vividly than this shows that he is fully entitled to take rank with the most intrepid and heroic Arctic 


work.’’— Notes and Queries. voyagers.”'— Atheneum. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 








"MONTHLY STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.—Price Threepence, Illustrated, 


THE MAGNET STORTES 


FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. 








The SECOND STORY on the FIRST of JUNE, entitled 


LOTTIE’S HALF-SOVEREIGN. BY MRS. RUSSELL GRAY. 


The Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam”—Mrs. S. C. Hall—G. E. Sargent—Emily Taylor—The Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe "— 
Mrs. Geldart—Mrs. Webb (Author of ‘* Naomi”)—and other eminent writers, will contribute to THE MAGNET STORIES. 


A NEW STORY EVERY MONTH.—EACH STORY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 








ON OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND DISORDERS OF THE MIND; 


THEIR INCIPIENT SYMPTOMS, PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, TREATMENT, AND PROPHYLAXIS. 


By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., &c. 
THIS WORK EMBODIES ANALYSES OF, 














1, THE MORBID PHENOMENA OF INTELLIGENCE. | 5. THE MORBID PHENOMENA OF SLEEP AND DREAMING. 
> i | 6. PRINCIPLES OF PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, TREATMENT, AND 
4. — ORGANIC LIFE. | daieeuene 


JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 








Printed and published by JoHN CrRocKFORD, at 10, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, May 19, 1860, 
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